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INTRODUCTION 


In the Lenaean Dionysia of the year 427 B.c. three plays, as usual, 
competed for the prize of Comedy. One of the three, called the 
“ Banqueters”” (Δαιταλεῖς), was brought out in the name of Callistratus. 
But everybody knew that it was not his own composition; everybody 
knew that it was the work of a new writer, whose name has from that 
day to this been much in men’s mouths, AristopHANES the son of 
Philippus. 

This was the commencement of the poet’s dramatic career; and we 
have every reason to believe that he commenced it at an unusually early 
age; ἐν νέᾳ κομιδῆ τῇ ἡλικίᾳ ἴ, says one authority ; when he was σχεδὸν 
petpaxioxos, says another. I take the words σχεδὸν μειρακίσκος to mean 
little more than a petpaxioxos. And as the term μειράκιον denotes a 
youth ? “in the later teens or the early twenties,” the Scholiast would 
hardly have used those words had he conceived the poet to have been, 
when he wrote the Banqueters, more than 25 years of age. We may 
therefore assume that, according to the Scholiast, Aristophanes was not 
over 25 in February, 427, and consequently was not born before February, 
452. And I do not think that we can fix his age more precisely than this. 

It has indeed been frequently suggested that some light is thrown upon 
the matter by a single line in the existing Parabasis of the Clouds 3, or 

1 ἐν νέᾳ κομιδὴ τῇ ἡλικίᾳ εὐδοκίμησεν ἐν kop@diacs.—Thomas Magister. See Life IV 


at the commencement of this volume. σχεδὸν μειρακίσκος ἤδη ἥπτετο τῶν ἀγώνων.--- 
Scholiast on Frogs 501. 

2 See a learned and instructive article by Dr. A. A. Bryant on ‘‘ Boyhood and 
Youth in the days of Aristophanes.”— Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xviii, 
p. 75. 

5 This Parabasis must have been written many years after the exhibition of the 
Clouds in 428 B.c., since it not only mentions the Maricas of Eupolis (exhibited 
421 3.c., see Scholiast on Clouds 552), but adds that the attack which Eupolis 
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rather by a gloss} of extremely doubtful value upon line 510 of that 
play. There Aristophanes is speaking of himself as a mother, and of 
the “ Banqueters”’ as his child, and he says that he exposed the infant, 
and another girl took it up to rear; and he gives as a reason for his 
unnatural conduct παρθένος γὰρ ἔτ᾽ ἦν, κοὐκ ἐξῆν πώ μοι τεκεῖν. Now 
taking the line as it stands, I should suppose the poet to be comparing 
himself to an unmarried maiden who had never borne, and could not 
rightly bear, a child. But the author of the “Gloss. Victor.” takes 
quite a different view. The words οὐκ ἐξῆν τεκεῖν are, in his opinion, 
not confined to the παρθένος metaphor, but refer to an actual legal 
disability imposed on the poet himself. “ For there was a law,” says 
he, “‘among the Athenians, that no person under 30 years of age should 
recite a drama in the theatre” (δρᾶμα ἀναγινώσκειν ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ, a strange 
expression) “ or speak in the public Assembly. In obedience to this law 
therefore the poet, not being yet 30 years of age, recited to the theatre 
through the agency of Philonides and Callistratus the Comedies he had 
himself composed.” Now if this statement were correct, Aristophanes 
must have been over 80 when, in 424 Β. Ο., he exhibited the Knights in 
his own name, and over 27 when, three years earlier, he exhibited the 
Banqueters in the name of Callistratus. But wherever Vettori may 
have picked up this gloss, if indeed he did not compose it himself, it 
is altogether unworthy of credence. The idea that the privilege of 


there delivered upon Hyperbolus had been subsequently repeated, almost ad 
nauseam, by Hermippus and other Comedians. 

1 Not one of the authentic scholia on the great MSS., but one of the so-called 
“Victor Glosses,” “being glosses excerpted from the notes which the Italian 
scholar Petrus Victorius (Pietro Vettori) entered in his copy of the Aldine Aristo- 
phanes now preserved in Munich.’”"— Dr, Earnest Cary, in an interesting article on 
“Victorius and Codex F of Aristophanes " in vol. 37, p. 199 of the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association. 

2 νόμος ἣν ᾿Αθηναίοις μήπω τινὰ ἐτῶν λ' γεγονότα μήτε δρᾶμα ἀναγινώσκειν ἐν θεάτρῳ, 
μήτε δημηγορεῖν. τούτῳ τῷ νόμῳ καὶ ὁ Κωμικὸς οὗτος εἰργόμενος πρότερον διὰ τὸ Μὴ 
τριακονταετὴς ἔτι ὑπάρχειν ποιῶν δράματα διὰ Φιλωνίδου καὶ Καλλιστράτου ἀνεγίνωσκεν εἰς 
τὸ θέατρον. In the Aldine edition a similar statement is made on Clouds 530, but 
that seems to have been written by the editor, and is not found in modern editions 
of the Scholia. 
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speaking in the public Assembly was confined to citizens over 30 years of 
age is absolutely unfounded ; see the Commentary on Eccl. 180 and 
Schémann, De Comitiis i. 10. And as to the dramatic performances, 
we must remember that the Archon selected for the public competition 
the three Comedies which he considered the best; and is it believable 
that the Athenians would have been debarred, or rather would have 
debarred themselves, from listening to (it may be) the very best Comedy 
of the year because its author was only 29 years of age? Then again, 
in the Knights this very question is put, Why had not the poet previously 
asked for a Chorus in his own name? How easy it would have been 
for him to answer, if the fact were so, The law forbade me. But no; no 
such thought ever occurs to him; he gives as his reason That in his 
opinion the Comic poet's business is the most difficult thing in the world; 
κωμῳδοδιδασκαλίαν εἶναι χαλεπώτατον ἔργον ἁπάντων, and that he was too 
modest, σώφρων, to put himself forward at first. His very excuse shows 
that had he chosen to apply for a Chorus there was nothing to prevent 
his obtaining one. No doubt a competitor was required to be an 
Athenian citizen, and must therefore have been of sufficient age to be 
entered on the roll of citizenship; but this was the only limit. We 
may dismiss from our minds all idea of a law! fixing the age at which, 
and not before which, an Athenian citizen was qualified to compete at 
the Dionysian festivals. 

Critics who are willing to make bricks without straw have amused 
themselves by guessing the particular year in which Aristophanes was 
born. Several of these guesses, ranging over the decade from 454 to 
444. B.c., are given by Mr. Roland G. Kent in the Classical Review, xix. 
158. He does not, however, quote K. O. Miiller’s opinion, a writer to 
whose opinions I myself am accustomed to attach a paramount value. 
Miller in his History of Greek Literature places the birth of Aristophanes 
at 452 s.c. or thereabouts, a date which chimes in very well with what 


1 Bergk too, in his preliminary note to the Fragments of Aristophanes in 
Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graec., expresses, though on different grounds, his disbelief 
in the existence of any such law. 
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has already been said. Not that I have any idea of guessing that year, 
or any other year, as the year in which Aristophanes was actually born. 
I only say that, according to the indications that have reached us, he 
can hardly have been born defore, though he may very well have been 
born after, the year 452 B.c. 

But in truth we know very little of Aristophanes except from his own 
Comedies. Nor perhaps is this altogether to be regretted. <A poet is 
seen far more truly in his works than in the petty details of his daily 
life. Ido not know that we have lost anything by knowing so little of 
Shakespeare’s life, or gained anything by knowing so much of Milton’s. 

And if we know little of the poet’s private life, we are equally in the 
dark as regards his lineage. But it seems to me so probable as to be 
almost certain that he had in his veins some strain of Aeginetan blood, 

Weare told on as good authority as we can expect in a matter of this 
sort, viz. that of the Ravenna Scholiast, that Cledn? brought against 
him a γραφὴ ξενίας, an indictment for usurping the privileges of an 
Athenian citizen when he was really an alien; no doubt for exhibiting a 
play in the Athenian Theatre, which none but an Athenian citizen was 
qualified to do. Probably these proceedings were taken not by Cleon in 
his own name, but by one of his creatures, one of the hundred parasites 2 
who were always hovering about him, only too eager to be employed in 
“ doing his dirty work.” The writer of the Greek Life of Aristophanes 
says ἢ that proceedings of this kind were brought against him on three 
separate occasions, and were invariably unsuccessful. While therefore it 
is clear that Aristophanes was really a genuine Athenian citizen, it is 
equally clear that there were circumstances connected with his parentage 
or descent, which afforded some ground for disputing his claim to be so. 
We are told in the Greek Life that some said that he was a Rhodian, 
and others that he was an Aeginetan; and again that his father Philip 

1 καὶ ξενίας δὲ αὐτὸν ἐγράψατο [ὁ Κλέων] καὶ εἰς ἀγῶνα évéBadrev.—Scholiast on 
Acharnians 378. In my opinion this particular action was Cleon’s reply to the 
attack in the Knights. 


2 Wasps 1033, Peace 756. 
3 See the First Life at the commencement of this volume. 
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was an Aeginetan, The Greek Life is of very little authority in itself, 
but its writer must have obtained these rumours from some earlier source. 
But we know with certainty that ‘ Aristophanes” was an Aeginetan 
name ; for Pindar wrote his Third Nemean to celebrate the victory of 
the Aeginetan Aristocleides, the son of Aristophanes. Whatever may have 
been the date of that ode, it was certainly written many years before our 
poet was born. It is possible, though perhaps not probable, that his 
father Philip was a brother, or that his mother was a sister, of 
Aristocleides, and that the poet, according to the common Hellenic 
custom, received the name of his grandfather. But whatever his 
connexion with Aegina, it is clear that his forbears had in some way or 
other obtained the full privileges of Athenian citizenship. And this 
kinship with Aegina is necessary to explain the remarkable reference to 
that island contained in the Parabasis Proper of the present play. The 
Spartans ask you to restore Aegina, say the Chorus, not that they care 
for the island itself, but in order to deprive you of your poet. This 
is explained by the Scholiast to mean that, in the division of the island 
between Athenian cleruchs? about five years and a half before the date 
of this Comedy, some lands were allotted to Aristophanes: a fact 
extremely probable in itself, and confirmed? by the testimony of 
Theogenes in his work on Aegina. But it does not adequately meet the 
requirements of the Parabasis, since the Spartans would not be depriving 
Athens of her poet by confiscating his land in Aegina, Of course the 
whole idea is a jest, but it ought to be a plausible jest; and it seems 
to me that, in order to give any sort of plausibility to the argument, we 
must take it to mean that the Spartans, if they obtained possession of 
the island, might be in a position to claim the poet himself as a person 
of Aeginetan descent. That the language is intended to apply to 
Aristophanes seems to me abundantly clear. On this subject the reader 
will find some remarks further on in the course of this Introduction. 
This is all we know about the antecedents of the young Athenian 


1 Thue. ii. 27, 
2 See Life II at the commencement of this volume. 
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who, exactly two years before the date of the Acharnians, produced his 
first Comedy the Δαιταλεῖς, “the Banqueters,” on the boards of the 
Athenian Theatre. We have no means of reconstructing the plot of 
that Comedy ; but, chiefly from a somewhat unexpected source, viz. one * 
of Galen’s treatises on the writings of his famous predecessor Hippocrates, 
we know a good deal of its general character and aims. It seems to 
have been an attack on the new sophistical school of education, such 
as the poet, four years later, renewed with so much skill and vigour in 
its “sister Comedy” of the Clouds. The principal characters were an 
old countryman and his two sons, who are dubbed in the Clouds ὁ σώφρων 
and 6 καταπύγων. The latter, whose name was Thrasymachus (possibly a 
name borrowed from the famous sophist of Chalcedon), had been sent to 
Athens to finish his education there, whilst the father and the other son 
remained in the country, content with their old-fashioned education, and 
carrying on, with their own hands, the manual labour of the farm. The 
old man was probably described as a Μαραθωνομάχης ; at all events he had 
been reared in the discipline which Μαραθωνομάχους ἔθρεψεν, loving his 
Homer, and the heroes and demigods of abygone age. But when Thrasy- 
machus returns, a smart and accomplished Athenian citizen, his father dis- 
covers, to his consternation, that education is now conducted at Athens on 
entirely different principles. The system of the”Adixos λόγος has superseded 
the system of the Δίκαιος λόγο. 2 He learnt nothing that I sent him to 


1 The treatise called Τῶν Ἱπποκράτους γλωσσῶν ἐξήγησις. The exact meaning of 
γλῶσσαι is preserved in our term “Glossary.” And the treatise in question is 
merely a glossary to the works of Hippocrates with an important Preliminary Note. 

2 GAN’ οὐ γὰρ ἔμαθε ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοῦ πέμποντος, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 

πίνειν, ἔπειτ᾽ ἄδειν κακῶς, Συρακοσίαν τράπεζαν, 
Συβαρίτιδάς τ᾽ εὐωχίας, καὶ Χῖον ἐκ AaxawGy.—Athenaeus xii. 84 (p. 527 C). 
Athenaeus quotes the lines as proving the luxury of the “Syracusan table”; 
which indeed was proverbial. Συρακοσία τράπεζα' ἡ πολυτελής. ἐδόκουν γὰρ οἱ 
Σικελιῶται ἁβροδίαιτοι εἶναι μᾶλλον rdvrav.—Bodleian Proverbs 848, Zenobius v. 94 
(Gaisford’s Paroemiogr. pp. 104, 374), Photius, Suidas. See Plato’s Republic iii, 
chap. 13. As to the Chian wine, see the Commentary on Eccl. 1119 and 1139. 
Athenaeus has a short chapter on the Laconian κύλικες, xi. 69, in which he again 
quotes the third of the foregoing lines. 
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learn, says the old man, ut instead to drink, and to sing (and that in ill 
Sashion), and the Syracusan table, and Sybaritic feastings, and Chian wine 
out of Laconian goblets. In appearance Thrasymachus has become a 
young fop, smooth as an eel, and wearing golden ringlets!. The last 
thing he is willing to do is to help his father and brother by labouring on 
the farm. He has been used to play the pipe and the lyre, and even 
that is a fatigue to him, and do they now ask him to dig?! In one 
subject, however, he had been carefully trained by his sophistical teachers. 
He knew all the tricks of litigation, and had the language of Solon’s 
laws at his fingers’ ends; so that, when his father questions him as to the 
meaning of certain Homeric phrases, he retorts by propounding questions 
as to the meaning of certain legal phrases. The dialogue is given 
by Galen in the preliminary note to his “Glossary to the Works of 
Hippocrates.” He is explaining*® that by γλῶσσαι he means words 
obsolete, or employed in other than their ordinary signification, or invented 
by Hippocrates himself. And he proposes to illustrate his meaning by 
examples taken from the Δαιταλεῖς of Aristophanes. There, he says, the 
father asks the young profligate the meaning of certain Homeric phrases, 


1 καὶ λεῖος ὥσπερ ἔγχελυς, χρυσοῦς τ᾽ ἔχων κικίννου. This line is compounded by 


Hemsterhuys from two quotations. Athenaeus vii. 54 (p. 299 Β) quotes from the 
Δαιταλεῖς the words καὶ λεῖος ὥσπερ ἔγχελυς, and the Scholiast on Theocritus xi. 10 
quotes from τοῦ Κωμικοῦ the words ὥσπερ ἔγχελυς, χρυσοῦς ἔχων κικίννους. These 
κικίννους of the young fops Aristophanes could never abide. Cf. Wasps 1069. 


3 ὅστις αὐλοῖς καὶ λύραισι κατατέτριμμαι χρώμενος, 


εἶτά με σκάπτειν xedevers;—Athenaeus iv. 84 (p. 184 E). 


I take κατατέτριμμαι to be used in its ordinary sense, I am quite worn out with, and 
not, as it is generally interpreted, “T have passed my whole time.” 

8. ὁ λόγος ὅδε σύγκειται περιέχων οὐ μόνον ὅσα, τοῖς ἄλλοις παλαιοῖς ὑπάρχοντα συνήθη 
τῶν ὀνομάτων, οὐκέτι ἐστὶν ἐν ἔθει νῦν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅσα κατά τινα τρόπον ἴδιον αὐτὸς ἐποίησεν 

ὁ Ἱπποκράτης, ἢ μετενεγκὼν ἀπὸ τοῦ συνήθους, ἢ σχῆμα περιθεὶς ἕ ἕτερον, ἢ τὸ σημαῖνον 
ὑπαλχάξαο, ὅτι γὰρ ἐποίουν οἱ παλαιοὶ πολλὰ τῶν ὀνομάτων αὑτοῖς, δέδεικται μὲν ἱκανῶς 
πρὸς ᾿Ερατοσθένους ἐν τοῖς Περὶ ἀρχαίας κωμῳδίας, δείξαιμι δὲ ἄν σοι κἀγὼ νῦν διὰ βραχέων, 
ἐπὶ παραδειγμάτων ὀλίγων, ὑπὲρ τοῦ γινώσκειν ἐναργέστερον οἷον μὲν ἡ γλῶττά ἐστιν, οἷον 
δέ τι καὶ τὸ παραπλήσιον αὐτῇ. νομίζω δή σοι τὰ ὑπὸ ᾿Αριστοφάνους ἀρκέσειν τὰ ἐκ τῶν 
Δαιταλέων, ὧδέ πως ἔχοντα. 
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κόρυμβα and ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα!. The word κόρυμβα, the figure-heads of the 
ships, is found in Iliad ix. 241, where Hector is described as threatening * 
to cut off the ἄκρα κόρυμβα of the Achaean vessels, and then to burn the 
vessels themselves. The phrase ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα occurs four times in 
the Odyssey, twice in the Tenth, and twice in the Eleventh, Book, and 
always signifies the sapless skulls of the dead. But the singular thing is 
that, though these three words are Homeric phrases, their use is by no 
means confined to the epic; they are all found also in contemporary 
writers. The word κόρυμβον, which occurs only once in Homer, is employed 
twice by Aeschylus in the Persae; κάρηνον (in its Doric form κάρανον) 
is found in the Choephoroe; and ἀμενηνὸς in the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Apparently, however, the great Athenian Tragoedians are as much a 
sealed book to Thrasymachus as are the Epics of Homer, and instead of 
attempting to answer these questions he parries them by asking, in his 
turn, whether his brother, the σώφρων, knows the meaning of the legal 
terms ἰδυῖοι and ὀπυίειν. The first word, ἰδυῖοι (otherwise ἰδῦοι), people who 


1 The lines of Aristophanes, so far as they can be restored, are supposed to be as 

follows :— 
TIATHP. πρὸς ταῦτα ob λέξον ‘Ounpelovs γλώττας, τί καλοῦσι κόρυμβα, 
τί καλοῦσ᾽ ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα. 
ΘΡΑΣΎΜΑΧΟΣ. ὁ μὲν οὖν σὸς, ἐμὸς δ᾽ οὗτος ἀδελφὸς, φρασάτω τί καλοῦσιν ἰδυίους, 

τί nor’ ἐστὶν ὀπυίειν. 
The first line is found in Pollux ii. 109, and no doubt the shorter lines are the latter 
halves of anapaestic tetrameters. The text of Galen, at least in Kiihn’s edition, is 
in a very confused state, but as corrected by various critics it is made to run as 
follows. Immediately after the words ὧδέ mas ἔχοντα, with which the preceding 
note terminates, Galen proceeds :— 

“πρὸς ταῦτα σὺ λέξον 'Ομηρείους γλώττας, τί καλοῦσι κόρυμβα." προβάλλει yap ἐν 
ἐκείνῳ τῷ δράματι ὁ ἐκ τοῦ δήμου τῶν Δαιταλέων πρεσβύτης τῷ ἀκολάστῳ υἱεῖ πρῶτον μὲν 
τὰ κόρυμβα τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐξηγήσασθαι, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο “ τί καλοῦσ᾽ ἀμενηνὰ kdpnva.” 
κἀκεῖνος μέντοι ἀντιπροβάλλει τῶν ἐν τοῖς Σόλωνος ἄξοσι γλωττῶν ras els δίκας διαφερούσας 
ὧδέ πως" “6 μὲν οὖν σὸς, ἐμὸς δ᾽ οὗτος ἀδελφὸς, φρασάτω τί καλοῦσιν vious.” εἶτ᾽ ἐφεξῆς 
προβάλλει, ‘ri ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀπυίειν.᾽" ἐξ ὧν δῆλον ὡς ἡ γλῶττα παλαιόν ἐστιν ὄνομα τῆς 
συνηθείας ἐκπεπτωκός. 

3 Why, asks the Homeric scholiast, would Hector before burning the vessels cut 
off their xépupBa? And he answers his question by saying, Because in them are 
the statues and images of the gods. 
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know, that is, eyewitnesses, seems to be a legal term and nothing more. 
᾿Ιδύους" τοὺς μάρτυρας. οὕτω SéAwv.—Photius. ὅτι δὲ ἰδύους καὶ Δράκων καὶ 
Σόλων τοὺς μάρτυράς φησιν, Αἴλιος Διονύσιος torope?t.—Eustathius on 
Thad xviii. 601. See Fritzsche’s Essay, “ De Daetalensibus Aristophanis,” 
p. 42. And that ὀπυίειν (otherwise drew), to marry, is a legal term used 
in Solon’s laws is plain from the passage in Plutarch’s Solon, ch. 20, to 
which Dindorf refers. It is, however, employed by Aristophanes himself 
in line 255 of the Acharnians, possibly not without a reminiscence of the 
pointed question which is propounded in the Δαιταλεῖς as to its proper 
signification. 

So far Galen has been illustrating his statement, that the term 
γλῶσσαι is applicable to words which were formerly in familiar use, but 
have now fallen into desuetude. He now proposes to illustrate the further 
statement, that the men of old time coined new words peculiar to them- 
selves which did not pass into general currency. And for this purpose 
also he refers to the Δαιταλεῖς and quotes another dialogue between the 
Father and the Profligate Son. The former dialogue was in anapaestic 
tetrameters, this is in ordinary iambic senarii. [6 is given below ' as it 
is emended and arranged by Elmsley in his note on Acharnians 716. 
The young reprobate has the impertinence to tell his father that he is 
so old-fashioned and antiquated as to be no better than a corpse. “ Why, 
you are a coffinette,” he says, “and funeral fillets and perfumes*.” For 
copes, a coffin, he uses the affected diminutive σορέλλη. “ Coffinette!” 
cries the father, “you got that word from Lysistratus,” meaning 


t ΘΡΑΣ. ἀλλ᾽ εἶ σορέλλη, καὶ μύρον, καὶ ταινίαι. 

ΠΑ. ἰδοὺ σορέλλη" τοῦτο παρὰ Λυσιστράτου. 

ΘΡΑΣ. ἦ μὴν ἴσως σὺ καταπλαγήσει τῷ χρόνῳ. 

ΠΑ. τὸ καταπλαγήσει τοῦτο παρὰ τῶν ῥητόρων. 

ΘΡΑΣ. ἀποβήσεταί σοι ταῦτά ποι τὰ ῥήματα. 

ΠΑ. παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τοῦτο τἀποβήσεται. 

ΘΡΑΣ, τί ὑποτεκμαίρει, καὶ κακῶς ἄνδρας λέγεις 
καλοκἀγαθίαν ἀσκοῦντας; ΠΑ. οἴμ᾽, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 
τίς τοῦτο τῶν ξυνηγόρων γηρΐύεται; 

2 As to fillets and perfumes used in funerals, see Eccl. ὅ88 and 1032, and the 
passage from the Tagenistae cited in the Commentary on Eccl. 131. 
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probably the Lysistratus mentioned in the Acharnians, the Knights, and 
the Wasps. “Ah!” says the son, “I warrant you will be quite dumb- 
founded! by and by.” “Quite dumbfounded!” retorts the father, 
“that came from the orators.” ‘ Well, you will find that these sayings,” 
the son goes on, “ will issue somewhither.”” ‘‘ Issue somewhither!” says 
the father, “ you got that from Alcibiades.” Alcibiades was at this time 
a mere youth, and probably in some speech had said, mysteriously, that 
his words would “issue somewhither,” that is, would have some effect. 
It must be admitted that the old farmer seems well acquainted with 
what is going on at Athens. Finally the son asks, “" Why do you make 
these conjectures, and speak ill of men who practise gentlemanliness ?” 
And the father replies, “O dear, which of the advocates is it, Thrasy- 
machus, who talks in that fashion 2?” 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to consider the other fragments 
of the Δαιταλεῖς. Enough has been said to show what was the general 
purport of the play, and in what sense Aristophanes considered the 


1 καταπλαγήσει. Some would alter καταπλαγήσει into καταπλιγήσει, and ἀποβήσεται 


(two lines below) into droBicerm, on the assumption that Aristophanes is in this 
short dialogue intending to confine himself to words or phrases newly invented 
and used only by the inventor. But that is not the idea of Aristophanes. Galen 
quotes the passage as on the whole illustrating, or tending to illustrate, his own 
proposition, but some lines do so less effectively than others. 

® After the passage cited in a preceding note, and ending with the words τῆς 
συνηθείας ἐκπεπτωκὸς, Galen proceeds :— 

ὅτι δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἕκαστος τῶν περὶ λόγους ἐχόντων ἠξίου ποιεῖν ὀνόματα καινὰ, δηλοῖ μὲν 
καὶ ᾿Αντιφῶν ἱκανῶς, 8s γε ὅπως αὐτὰ ποιητέον ἐκδιδάσκει, δηλοῖ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς οὗτος 
ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν ταὐτῷ δράματι διὰ τῶνδε" “ἀλλ᾽ εἶ σορέλλη καὶ μύρον καὶ ravia.” 


᾽ ᾿ a 
εἶτα ὁ πρεσβύτης ἐπισκώπτων" ‘ido σορέλλη' τοῦτο παρὰ Λυσιστράτου."" πάλιν δὲ 
αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἀκολάστου vigos εἰπόντος" “ἢ μὴν ἴσως σὺ καταπλαγήσει τῷ χρόνῳ." καὶ τοῦθ᾽ 


. ἐς 


ene , > , 204 \ , a \ a ε , ” 3.» 
viou ὁ πρεσβύτης επισκώπτων ἐρεὶ TO καταπλαγήσει TOUTO παρὰ τῶν ρήτορων. ΕἰΤ᾽ 
ς 


αὖθις ἐκείνου φάντος" “ἀποβήσεταί σοι ταῦτά ποι τὰ ῥήματα." πάλιν ὁ πρεσβύτης καὶ 
τοῦτο σκώπτει' “παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τοῦτο τἀποβήσεται." καὶ μέν γε καὶ ὁ υἱὸς οὐδέπω 
πανόμενος οὐδὲ αἰδούμενος τὸν γέροντά φησι" “ri ὑποτεκμαίρει καὶ κακῶς ἄνδρας λέγεις 
καλοκἀγαθίαν ἀσκοῦντας; " εἶτα ὁ πρεσβύτης" “οἴμ᾽, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, τίς τοῦτο τῶν ξυνηγόρων 
γηρύεται ;" δῆλον οὖν ἐκ τούτων οἶμαί σοι γεγονέναι, ὡς εἶπον, εἶναι τρόπον τῶν γλωττῶν 
ἢ τοῦ κοινοῦ πᾶσιν ὀνόματος ἐκπεσόντος τῆς ἐπικρατούσης συνηθείας, ἢ τοῦ γενομένου πρός 
τινος τῶν παλαιῶν μὴ παραδεχθέντος ὅλως εἰς τὴν συνήθειαν. 
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Clouds its “sister Comedy.” Each play upheld the ancient, and deplored 
the modern, theory of education, The object of the old system was the 
formation of character; the object of the new was to make men sharp- 
witted and argumentative, and its effect was to render them irreverent and 
unprincipled. The Δαιταλεῖς, who formed the Chorus of the Play, were 
Banqueters feasting in the temple of Heracles. There were several 
temples of Heracles in Athens, and Commentators have discussed at 
some length, and with much learning, which of these temples was the 
scene of the banquet; see especially Fritzsche, “De Daetalensibus,” pp. 
23-32. But we cannot be sure that the scene of the Comedy was laid 
in Athens at all: the action may well have taken place in a country 
village, where a temple to Heracles was by no means uncommon. And 
in all probability the merrymaking was of a rustic and primitive character, 
like those represented in the Acharnians and the Plutus, arid so would 
be little to the taste of the city-educated son. The old man would seem 
to have been himself one of these Banqueters, and the description of him 
by Galen as a member of the deme of Δαιταλεῖς (ὁ ἐκ rod δήμου τῶν 
Δαιταλέων πρεσβύτης) may well have been invented, as a jest, by the 
irreverent youngster. 

The Scholiast on Clouds 529? tells us that the Δαιταλεῖς, though received 
with great praise, did not obtain the prize, but was awarded only the 
second place amongst the three competing Comedies. And as he 
probably had access to the didascaliae, we must, I suppose, accept his 
testimony. Yet it seems inconsistent with the language of Aristophanes 
himself in the passage on which the Scholiast is commenting. The poet 
is there contrasting the different fortunes of the Δαιταλεῖς and the 
Clouds. The former, he says, received the very highest praise, APIST’ 
ἠκουσάτην ; with the latter he retired defeated. Yet if he was defeated 
on both occasions, if neither Comedy obtained the prize, and the only 
difference between their fortunes was that the earlier play was placed 
Second, and the later Third, amongst the three competitors, there was no 


1 ἄριστ᾽ ἠκουσάτην᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ εὐδοκίμησαν. οὐ yap ἐνίκησαν, ἐπεὶ δεύτερος ἐκρίθη ἐν τῷ 
δράματι.-- Ravenna Scholiast. 
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very striking contrast between their respective receptions. However, it is 
useless to challenge the authority of the Scholiast in a matter of this kind. 
Before finally taking leave of the Δαιταλεῖς, it may be desirable to 
revert to the statement made in the opening sentences of this Introduction, 
that the Comedy was brought out in the name of Callistratus. This we 
are distinctly told by the author of the Fifth Life of Aristophanes given 
at the commencement of the present volume, and there is no doubt of 
his accuracy. For though the Scholiast on Clouds 531 explains the words 
παῖς ἑτέρα, there employed, by ““Φιλωνίδης καὶ Καλλίστρατος,᾽ and other 
grammarians say that Philonides and Callistratus brought out the earliest 
Plays of Aristophanes, they are clearly referring to the poet’s general 
practice of bringing out his Comedies in one or other of these two names, 
and do not mean that the two co-operated in any one play. Or if that 
were their meaning, we know enough of the poet’s practice to be able to 
assert with confidence that they are absolutely wrong. Neither are those 
old grammarians to be believed who suggest that either Callistratus or 
Philonides was an actor in the poet’s Comedies. The actors were chosen 
by the State, not by the Comic poet. These two men were undoubtedly 
inferior playwrights, friends of the poet, whose names appeared, instead 
of his own, in the application to the Archon for a Chorus, that is to say, 
for the privilege of having the Comedy exhibited under the auspices of 
the State at the ensuing Dionysia. The first three Comedies of 
Aristophanes—the Banqueters, the Babylonians, and the Acharnians— 
were all brought out in the name of Callistratus ; the name of Philonides 
does not make its appearance until several years later, namely at the 
Lenaean festival of B.c. 422. Of the eleven extant comedies three—the 
Acharnians, the Birds, and the Lysistrata—were certainly produced in 
the name of Callistratus; one, the Frogs, in the name of Philonides ; and 
five—the Knights, the Clouds, the Wasps, the Peace, and the Plutus—in 
the name of Aristophanes himself. We are not told in whose name 
the Thesmophoriazusae and Ecclesiazusae were produced. But we know 
that the Rehearsal was brought out in the name of Philonides at the 
same Dionysia at which Aristophanes exhibited the Wasps in his own 
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name ; and that in the year 414 B.c., when Aristophanes exhibited the 
Birds at the Great Dionysia in the name of Callistratus, he also exhibited 
the Amphiaraus at the Lenaean Dionysia in the name of Philonides. 

That the Banqueters was exhibited at the Lenaean festival is inferred 
from Acharnians 1150-5; a passage which also tells us that the 
Choregus was one Antimachus, and that he excluded Aristophanes 
himself from the usual Choral banquet ; doubtless on the ground that he 
was not the officially recognized χοροδιδάσκαλος of the play. 


In the year 426 B.c., the year following the production of the Δαιταλεῖς, 
during the archonship of Eucles1, Aristophanes again obtained a Chorus, 
and competed for the Comic prize, this time at the Great Dionysia. 
This, his second play, was called the Babylonians, Βαβυλώνιοι, and was 
brought out, like the first, in the name of Callistratus. The fragments 
of this play are exceedingly minute and scrappy, and we should really 
know little or nothing of its character but for the (to us) most fortunate 
circumstance that it brought its author into collision with Cleon. And 
from the aecount which Aristophanes gives in the Acharnians of the attack 
made upon him by Cleon, and from the defence which he there offers 


3 τοὺς Βαβυλωνίους ἐδίδαξε διὰ Καλλιστράτου ᾿Αριστοφάνης, ἔτεσι πρὸ τοῦ Εὐκλείδου 
xe’, ἐπὶ EvxAéovs.—Photius (and Suidas), 5. vv. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμος. κε΄ (25) is Bouhier’s 
correction for καὶ, and is accepted by Hemsterhuys, Wesseling, Dindorf, and 
Ranke, De Aristophanis vita, p. 380. Clinton altered καὶ into «d’ (24), and this is 
followed by Fritzsche (De Babyloniis Commentatio, p. 1) and Bergk (Preliminary 
Note to Fragments). But Bouhier is clearly right. The letters « and a are 
constantly confused ; and Photius, according to the Greek mode of computation, 
is reckoning, in his calculation, both the archonship from which he starts and 
that with which he concludes. This makes the interval twenty-five years. In our 
method of computation it would be twenty-four. But why does Photius refer to 
this interval at all? I have seen no explanation of this, but I take the reason 
to be that some writers (as, for example, Diodorus xii. 53) give the name of 
Eucleides, instead of Eucles, to the archon of 428-427; and that Photius, knowing 
the archonship of Eucleides to have occurred in 404-403, is careful to mention 
that this play was exhibited in the archonship of Eucles, and not in that of 
Eucleides which did not take place until (we should say twenty-four, but the 
Greeks would say) twenty-five years later. 


ACH. ΄ 
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for the satire against which that attack was directed, we do undoubtedly 
gain some insight into the scope and nature of the second Comedy. 

And first as to Cleon’s attack. We are told by the Scholiast 1 on 
Acharnians 378 that in the Babylonians Aristophanes satirized many 
persons, making fun of the officials, whether elected by votes or by lot, 
and of Cleon, apparently by name. Cleon enraged at this—for the 
play was exhibited at the Great Dionysia, when foreigners were present— 
indicted him for wrongdoing towards the citizens, as having done these 
things in a manner insulting to the Demus and the Council. This account 
is possibly to some extent derived from the Acharnians itself, but anyhow 
appears to be substantially correct. We learn from Acharnians 379 3 
that the proceedings were taken in the Council. And that they did not 
consist of a mere invective, but took the form of actual litigation, is plain 
from the expression “he dragged me into the Council Chamber.” Cleon 
must therefore have proceeded by way of εἰσαγγελία, denunciation, a 
proceeding * prescribed by law for certain offences of a treasonable 
character, and available for all offences not precisely falling within the 
provisions of any existing legislative enactment. If the βουλὴ entertained 
the denunciation it might direct the form in which the question should 


1 (On the words τὴν πέρυσι κωμῳδίαν.) τοὺς Βαβυλωνίους λέγει. τούτους yap πρὸ 
τῶν ᾿Αχαρνέων ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐδίδαξεν, ἐν οἷς πολλοὺς κακῶς εἶπεν. ἐκωμῴδησε γὰρ τάς 
τε κληρωτὰς καὶ χειροτονητὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ Κλέωνα, παρόντων τῶν ξένων. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
ὀργισθεὶς ὁ λέων ἐγράψατο αὐτὸν ἀδικίας εἰς τοὺς πολίτας, ὡς εἰς ὕβριν τοῦ δήμου καὶ τῆς 
βουλῆς ταῦτα πεποιηκότας. The words κακῶς εἶπεν appear to be an echo of Ach, 503 
τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγω and Ach. 649 εἴποι κακὰ πολλά: and the words εἰς ὕβριν τοῦ 
δήμου of Ach. 631 τὸν δῆμον καθυβρίζει. In the Greek Life we are told that in this 
Comedy the poet διέβαλε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὰς κληρωτὰς ἀρχὰς, παρόντων ἕένων. 

3 αὐτός τ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν ὑπὸ Κλέωνος ἅπαθον 

ἐπίσταμαι διὰ τὴν πέρυσι κωμῳδίαν. 

εἰσελκύσας γάρ μ᾽ εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον 

διέβαλλε, καὶ ψευδῆ κατεγλώττιζέ μου, 
κἀκυκλοβόρει, κἄπλυνεν, ὥστ᾽ ὀλίγου πάνυ 
ἀπωλόμην podvvompaypovovpevos.—Ach. 877-82. 

ὃ Hyperides, pro Eux., columns 22 and 23 in Churchill Babington's edition; 
Aristotle, Polity of Athens, chap. 8; Harpocration, s. v. εἰσαγγελία. The brief 
account of the εἰσαγγελία given in the text is of course very superficial and 
incomplete. 
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be submitted to the dicastery, and the penalty to which the offender, if 
convicted, should be liable. Cleon then, having brought Aristophanes 
before the βουλὴ by means of an elcayyeAla, denounced him as an offender 
against the State, and stormed! and shouted at him to such an extent, 
that the young poet almost died, he says, drowned in a deluge of 
vociferous vituperation. However, it would seem that the Council refused 
in this case to entertain the denunciation, deeming probably the satire of 
a Comic poet, even though directed against the public measures of the 
State, an unfit subject for a criminal proceeding. The accusation which 
Cleon brought against him was certainly one of ὕβρις, of insulting the 
Demus and the City in the presence of foreigners ; ὅτι ὑβρίζει (or κακῶς 
λέγει) τὸν Δῆμον καὶ τὴν πόλιν, παρόντων ξένων. And therefore in the 
Acharnians, which was acted at the Lenaean festival when no foreigners 
were present, Aristophanes? says: ‘‘ Not now will Cleon slander me, 
because in the presence of foreigners I speak ill of the State; for we are 
alone, and this is the Lenaean festival.” And again in the Parabasis* he 
says that he is slandered by his enemies, meaning Cleon and his hangers-on, 
as one who makes fun of the City and insults the Demus. And it is 
with a humorous allusion to the same accusation that, when describing 
certain injuries inflicted on the Megarians, he is careful to say that they 
were the acts of individuals, and not of the State*; “I do not say the 
State; please to remember this, that I do not say the State.” 

So much for Cleon’s attack. We have next to consider the reply of 
Aristophanes, contained in the Parabasis of the Acharnians ; a reply, he 


1 It seems to me very probable that the account given in the Knights of 
Cleon storming before the Council, ἐλασίβροντ᾽ ἀναρρηγνὺς ἔπη, and κρημνοὺς 
ἐρείδων, is a reminiscence of the demagogue’s stormy invective against the poet 
himself. 

, ov γάρ pe viv ye διαβαλεῖ Κλέων ὅτι 
ξένων παρόντων τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγω. 
αὐτοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν, οὗπὶ Ληναίῳ 7 ἀγών, «.7.\.—Ach. 502-4, 


2 διαβαλλόμενος δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις ταχυβούλοις, 
ὡς κωμῳδεῖ τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν, καὶ τὸν δῆμον KabvBpi¢er.—Ach. 680, 631. 
Ξ ἡμῶν γὰρ ἄνδρες, οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 


μέμνησθε τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν Neyw.—Ach, 515, 516. 
c2 
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calls it 1, to the calumnies (διαβολαὶ) of Cleon. There is no apologetic note 
in his defence ; he claims that so far from being an insult, the satire of 
which his accuser complained was most beneficial, to the State; and 
that he himself deserved the greatest credit for fearlessly pointing out to 
the people the ease with which they were led astray by the orators and 
the demagogues. Itis not to be supposed that he deals with all the items 
of the indictment. He seizes upon two points, either as being the most 
important or possibly as those which could most conveniently be dealt 
with in the Parabasis of a Comic Play. We will consider each of the 
points separately. 

1. In the Babylonians he had warned the Athenians, he tells us ?, not 
to be too easily led astray by novel rhetorical phrases, nor to take so 
much pleasure in flattery, nor to follow with open mouth whatever any 
one might say. That the people were always too ready to be taken in by 
the blandishments of an eloquent speaker is frequently urged by the 
poet. He makes the charge, as we see, in the Babylonians ; he repeats 
it in the Acharnians; he reiterates it more than once in the Knights. 
Fair is thine Empire, he says* to the Demus in the latter play, and all 
men fear thee as a despotic King. Yet easy it is to lead thee astray, and 
dearly thow lovest to be flattered and deceived, and with open mouth dost thou 
follow whoever may chance to be speaking. All honour to the poet who 
dared address such language as this to the Sovereign People of Athens ; 
and all honour to the people who could listen to the reproof, not only 
without resentment, but with genuine admiration of the satirist. It may 
be that in the Babylonians, as in the Acharnians and the Knights, the 
charge was made in general terms. But when we remember the events 
which were happening in the year 427 B.c., the very year in which 
Aristophanes was composing the Babylonians, we can hardly doubt that 
he had in his mind a remarkable instance of the manner in which his 


1 διαβαλλόμενος δ᾽... ἀποκρίνεσθαι Seirar.—Ach. 630, 632. 
2 παύσας ὑμᾶς ξενικοῖσι λόγοις μὴ λίαν ἐξαπατᾶσθαι, 


μηδ᾽ ἥδεσθαι θωπενομένους, μηδ' εἶναι xavvorodiras.—Ach. 684, 635. 
* Knights 1111-19. 
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countrymen were carried away by the “ foreign eloquence,” ξενικοῖσι λόγοις, 
of a rhetorical ambassador. For that was the year of the memorable 
embassy? from Leontini, headed by the famous Gorgias, an embassy 
sent to implore the assistance of Athens, then the greatest naval power 
in the world, against the ever-increasing encroachments of Syracuse. So 
persuasive was the eloquence of Gorgias, so dazzled were the Athenians 
by his novel style of oratory, his elaborate antitheses, his rhythmical 
cadences, his carefully poised sentences of equal length and similar 
terminations, and the general quaintness and artificiality of his language, 
that they were unable to resist. his appeal, and immediately dispatched a 
squadron of twenty triremes to the relief of Leontini. This was their 
first expedition to Sicily, though dreams? of the invasion of the great 
island had long been floating in their minds, and this, we are told by both 
Thucydides and Diodorus, was a tentative experiment, for the purpose of 
testing whether it would be feasible at some subsequent period to bring 
the whole of Sicily under the domination of Athens. The chief 
commander of the expedition was Laches; and the episode of the Two 
Dogs in the Wasps, the mock trial of AaBns on the accusation of Κύων, is 
a caricature of the impeachment of Λάχης by Κλέων on the return of the 
expedition from Sicily without having achieved any great and pre- 
ponderating success. It is impossible to believe that Aristophanes ignored, 
in the Babylonians, this notable instance of the effect of oratory, ξενικῶν 

1 Thue. iii. 86. Thucydides does not mention Gorgias; but Diodorus (xii. 53), 
in his account of the embassy, writes as follows :— 

ἦν δὲ τῶν ἀπεσταλμένων ἀρχιπρεσβευτὴς Τοργίας ὁ ῥήτωρ, δεινότητι λόγου πολὺ 
προέχων πάντων τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτόν. ... οὗτος οὖν καταντήσας εἰς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας καὶ 
παραχθεὶς εἰς τὸν δῆμον, διελέχθη τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις περὶ τῆς συμμαχίας, καὶ τῷ ξενίζοντι 
τῆς λέξεως [compare the ξενικοῖσι λόγοις Of Ach. 684] ἐξέπληξε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ὄντας 
εὐφυεῖς καὶ φιλολόγους. πρῶτος γὰρ ἐχρήσατο τοῖς τῆς λέξεως σχηματισμοῖς περιτ- 
τοτέροις, καὶ τῇ φιλοτεχνίᾳ διαφέρουσιν ἀντιθέτοις καὶ ἰσοκώλοις καὶ παρίσοις καὶ 
ὁμοιοτελεύτοις καί τισιν ἑτέροις τοιούτοις, ἃ τότε μὲν διὰ τὸ ξένον τῆς κατασκευῆς 
ἀποδοχῆς ἠξιοῦτο, νῦν δὲ περιεργίαν ἔχειν δοκεῖ, καὶ φαίνεται καταγέλαστον πλεονάκις 
καὶ κατακόρως τιθέμενον. τέλος, πείσας τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους συμμαχῆσαι τοῖς Δεοντίνοις, 
οὗτος μὲν θαυμασθεὶς ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις ἐπὶ τέχνῃ ῥητορικῇ τὴν εἰς Λεοντίνους ἐπάνοδον 
ἐποιήσατο. ᾿ 

2 See the Introduction to the Birds, pp. xiii-xv. 
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λόγων, upon the Athenian assembly; and as Cleon would undoubtedly 
have spoken in favour of the proposed expedition, we can well understand 
that he would be mightily incensed at the ridicule poured by Aristophanes 
on the eloquent flattery which induced the Athenians to sanction it. Two 
lines of the Babylonians, preserved by Athenaeus, are obviously intended 
to describe the Athenians listening, in rapt attention, to a popular 
orator: Bvery one of them had his mouth wide open, for all the world like 
mussels roasting on the embers 1. 

2. After taking credit to himself for showing in the Babylonians how 
easily the people are beguiled by the orators, he proceeds to mention 
a second benefit which, by that Comedy, he had conferred on the State ; 
καὶ τοὺς δήμους ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν δείξας ὡς δημοκρατοῦνται ὁ. And therefore, 
he says, the allies, when they come to Athens, are eager to see the most 
excellent poet, who ventured to say amongst the Athenians the things 
that are just and right. It is obvious, from this remark, that this second 
point, whatever it was, was agreeable to the allies, and was, or might 
have been, so unpalatable to the Athenians that it required some courage 
on the part of the poet to present it to an Athenian audience. What 
then was this second point, which Cleon declared was an insult, and 
which the poet defends as a benefit, to the State? The first thing to be 
remarked in the line just quoted from the Acharnians is that the accu- 
sative τοὺς δήμους is not really governed by δείξας ; it is the subject of 
δημοκρατοῦνται placed, by a common Attic idiom %, before the conjunction 
as an independent accusative, and only by accident finding a transitive 
participle there. The line really means δείξας ὡς of δῆμοι δημοκρατοῦνται, 
just as in Birds 483 the words ἐπιδείξω τὸν ἀλεκτρυόνα, ὡς ἐτυράννει stand 
for ἐπιδείξω ὡς ὁ ἀλεκτρυὼν ἐτυράννει. What then is the meaning of 
δημοκρατοῦνται ὕ Of course, in ordinary language, it would mean are 
democracies, are states in which the demus is supreme. But to say that the 


1 de Too » , 
ανέχασκον εἰς εκαστος ἐμφερέστατα 


ὀπτωμέναις κόγχαισιν ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθράκων.--- Αἰ. iii. 33 (p. 86 F). 
2 Ach. 642. 
8 See Clouds 145, Birds 483, 652, 1269, Eccl. 588, and the notes there. 
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allies were democracies would be a mere truism which could excite neither 
the gratitude of the allies nor the displeasure of the Athenians; and to 
say that the Demus, itself the governing power, was governed by the 
Demus would be mere nonsense. And we must remember that we are 
dealing with the Acharnians, where more than in any other of his plays 
Aristophanes was fond of employing words? in other than their ordinary 
signification. And I feel no doubt that he is here using δημοκρατεῖσθαι 
"in the sense of being governed not by their own, but by the Athenian 
Demus; and that in the Babylonians he sought to portray the manner 
in which the subject democracies of the isles were ruled by the sovereign 
democracy of Athens; or, to speak more precisely, to point out the 
injuries inflicted on the allies by the demagogues, the Demus-leaders of 
the Athenian Republic. This was a topic very near the heart of Aristo- 
phanes ; it would give the greatest gratification to the allies themselves ; 
while to speak the truth on the subject before an Athenian audience 
undoubtedly required great courage and involved great peril to the 
speaker. How trenchantly Aristophanes would handle the subject we 
may judge from such passages as Wasps 669-77. It was here, in all 
probability, that he fell foul of Cleon. 

We see therefore that, while the “ Banqueters” was a social Comedy, 
the forerunner of the Clouds, the “ Babylonians” was a political Comedy 
the forerunner of the Knights and the Wasps; and that two of the 
grounds, probably the two principal grounds, for which the poet took 
the people to task in his second play were (1) their subservience to the 
orators, and (2) their allowing the demagogues to evil entreat the subject 
allies. And that is substantially all that we really know about the 
Babylonians. It is useless to discuss questions which do not admit of an 
answer ; as, for example, whom the Babylonian Chorus were intended to 
represent, and what part they took in the drama. Fritzsche wrote a little 
treatise, “De Babyloniis Aristophanis Commentatio,” but it contains 
nothing of value. 

There is another topic to which it may be desirable to call attention. 

1 As in the case of ἀναβάδην, Ach. 399. 
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Throughout the foregoing remarks it has been assumed, in accordance 
with the general opinion, that the controversy to which the satire of the 
Babylonians gave rise was a controversy between Cleon and the poet 
himself; and I feel no doubt that such was the case. But some, both 
in ancient and in modern times, bearing in mind that both the Baby- 
lonians and the Acharnians were brought out in the name of Callistratus, 
have concluded that the litigation instituted by Cleon must have been 
directed, not against the poet himself, but against Callistratus, the poet’s 
nominee ; and consequently that it is Callistratus of whom Dicaeopolis 
is speaking in lines 877-82 and 502, 503, and the Chorus in the 
Parabasis Proper. And as a corollary some grammarian suggests that it 
must have been Callistratus and not Aristophanes who held land, as 
a cleruch, in the island of Aegina. All this seems to me to be founded 
on a complete misapprehension. It was undoubtedly known from the 
very first that Aristophanes was the author of the Comedies produced in 
the name of Callistratus ; the advent of a new Comic poet was an event 
of no small importance at Athens; and Aristophanes himself tells us in 
the Knights that he was besieged by inquirers anxious to discover why it 
was that he did not exhibit his own Comedies in his own name. And 
when he was composing the Acharnians, he could not possibly tell who 
his actors would be, or who the members of his Chorus; or even in whose 
name the Comedy would ultimately be produced; he only knew that he 
was himself its true and “onlie begetter”’; and that it was he, and he 
only, who would be addressing the audience through the lips of his (as yet 
unknown) actors and Chorus. And in the Wasps, which in my opinion 
was undoubtedly brought out in his own name, he speaks of his quarrel 
with Cleon exactly as he speaks of it here; and there too, as in the 
Parabasis here, he places the statement in the mouth of the Chorus; 
Wasps 1284-91. And besides all this, it is a thing incredible in itself 
that a shrewd and practical politician like Cleon should have attempted 
to wreak his vengeance on a man who was merely a name, rather than 
on the daring genius from whose outspoken criticism and fearless hostility 
he could expect nothing but annoyance and exposure in the future. 
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The ‘‘ Banqueters,”’ as we have already seen, was exhibited at the 
Lenaean Dionysia in February 427 B.c.; the “Babylonians” at the 
Great Dionysia in March 426; and now, at the Lenaean Dionysia in 
February 425, Aristophanes, still using the name of Callistratus, produces 
the present Comedy, his third play, the AcHAaRNIANS (’Axapveis 1), the oldest 
Greek Comedy which has survived to our times. The three competitors 
at that Lenaean festival were the three greatest names of the old 
Attic Comedy ; they were, to borrow a line from Horace?, “ Eupolis, 
atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetae.’ The prize was awarded 
to Aristophanes; Cratinus with his “Storm-tossed,” Χειμαζόμενοι, was 
placed second ; and Eupolis with his “New Moons,” Νουμηνίαι, was 
placed last. And it so happens that while the Acharnians has lived for 
upwards of two thousand three hundred years, not a syllable of the 
* Storm-tossed”’ or of the “ New Moons” has reached us; nay, their very 


1 The title is ᾿Αχαρνεῖς in the Ravenna MS., both in the heading of the play and 
in the list of Comedies prefixed to the MS. So it is given in every MS. of Suidas 
(see Life III supra); a fact of some importance if it is from Suidas that we derive 
our present MSS. of Aristophanes. So again in the second Argument, and indeed 
wherever the name occurs. I do not know on what authority the title ’Ayapvijs, 
given in our printed editions, is supposed to rest. 

2 Sat.i.4.1. The three are often bracketed together as the chiefs of the Old 
Comedy. ἡ δέ ye κωμῳδία, ὅτι πολιτεύεται ἐν τοῖς δράμασι καὶ φιλοσοφεῖ, ἡ περὶ τὸν 
Κρατῖνον καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνην καὶ Ἐὔπολιν, τί δεῖ καὶ λέγειν; ἡ γάρ τοι κωμῳδία αὕτη, τὸ 
γέλοιον προστησαμένη, prrooope?.—Dionys. Hal., Ars Rhetorica, chap. xi. I will give 
the lines of Persius in Gifford’s translation :— 


But thou, whom Eupolis’ impassioned page, 

Hostile to vice, inflames with kindred rage, 

Whom bold Cratinus, and that awful sire 

Force, as thou read’st, to tremble and admire.—Sat. i. 128, 124. 


The “awful sire,” praegrandis senex, is Aristophanes. “Antiqua comoedia, cum 
sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam prope sola retinet, tum facundissimae 
libertatis, etsi est in insectandis vitiis praecipua, plurimum tamen virium etiam 
in ceteris partibus habet. Nam et grandis, et elegans, et venusta, et nescio an 
ulla, post Homerum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, semper excipi par est, aut 
similior sit oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. Plures eius auctores; 
Aristophanes tamen, et Eupolis, Cratinusque praecipui.’—Quinctilian Instit., 
Orat. x. 1. 65, 
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names have been preserved only in the record which chronicles their 
defeat by the Acharnians. . 

Though the Acharnians may not be considered one of the poet’s chief 
masterpieces, it is nevertheless an excellent play. And if only one of his 
Comedies had survived to our day, I think that this is the one which 
would have given us the most comprehensive idea of the range of 
Aristophanic satire. If it has not the concentrated power of his later 
plays, yet no other Comedy exhibits the same variety of incident. With 
the prodigality of youth, the poet runs through the whole gamut of his 
likeg and dislikes; his longing for Panhellenic unity, as in the great days 
of Marathon and Salamis; his efforts for right and justice, τὸ εὖ καὶ τὸ 
δίκαιον, in Athenian public life; and again the special objects of his 
aversion, as contravening these aims—the demagogues, the Informers, 
the war-party, the sophists, the lowering of the old heroic tragedy by 
Euripides—are all brought before us in tur ; the germs of almost all his 
later efforts are discoverable in this early production. 

The general idea of the play is very simple. An honest citizen, finding 
it impossible to get the State to conclude a peace with Sparta, makes 
a private peace on his own account; and thenceforward is represented as 
living in all-the joys and comforts of Peace, whilst the rest of the City 
continues to suffer the straits and the miseries of War. But this simple 
plot is worked out and illustrated with an abundance of laughable and 
picturesque incidents. 

The play opens with the representation of an Athenian ἐκκλησία, the 
great democratic assembly of all the citizens, which exercised autocratic 
power over Athens and the Athenian Empire. The vivid account which 
is given of the gathering of the Assembly, the way in which its pro- 
ceedings were conducted, the reports made by returning embassies of the 
incidents and results of their respective missions, and finally of the 
manner in which the Assembly was dissolved, constitutes an unrivalled 
picture of this all-important institution. But we are met at the outset 
by a singular little question which it is desirable to consider at somewhat 
greater length than can conveniently be done in a mere footnote. 
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The ἐκκλησία at which these embassies were received is expressly 
introduced to us as a κυρία ἐκκλησία ; and it must be remembered that no 
authority on the Attic life of his day is comparable with that of 
Aristophanes himself, an Athenian speaking before the Athenian people 
assembled in the theatre, and treating of matters within their familiar 
cognizance, What then is the meaning of this particular phrase, a κυρία 
éxxAnola? For the reasons I am about to mention, I believe that there 
were three Regylar Assemblies held every month, viz. on the eleventh, 
the twentieth, and the last day of the month; and that these three 
recurring, as it were, automatically, without the necessity of any special 
intervention on the part of the authorities, and being the assemblies at 
which the general government of the empire was carried on, were called 
κύριαι in contradistinction to the extra meetings convoked on any special 
emergency which were called σύγκλητοι. This is substantially the view 
taken by the Scholiasts, save only that they give the first, the tenth, and 
the thirtieth days of the month as the days on which the κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι 
were holden. Their statement as to the particular days can hardly be 
correct, since it would make two of the three Assemblies occur on two 
successive days, and leave an interval of no less than twenty days between 
the second and the third. The true dates are no doubt those given by 
Ulpian (in his Exegesis of Demosthenes against Timocrates 22, p. 706), 
who says that the three Assemblies were held on the eleventh, the 
twentieth, and the thirtieth of each month. This would leave an interval 
of nearly equal duration between every two Assemblies. 

But against this view there is, or was, a great body of authority. The 
other grammarians, almost unanimously, give the go-by to the month 
altogether, and state that there were four Assemblies in each Prytany of 
thirty-five or thirty-six days ; that κυρία was the special name of the first 
of the four; and that the reception of embassies took place, not on the 
first, but on the third or fourth Assembly. See Pollux viii. 95, and 
Harpocration, Photius, Hesychius, and Suidas, s.v. κυρία. This seems to 
be in direct conflict with the representation of Aristophanes that em- 
bassies were received in a κυρία ἐκκλησία. Photius indeed does give, as an 
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alternative, the view taken by the Scholiasts here. After stating that 
the κυρία ἐκκλησία was one of the four held in each Prytany, he adds: But 
others say that there were three ἐκκλησίαι every month, which were called 
κύριαι in contradistinction to the σύγκλητοι. Harpocration refers to 
Aristotle’s Polity of Athens as the authority for his statement ; and now 
that we are able to refer to that treatise the entire difficulty disappears. 
For it is plain that all these grammarians are borrowing the statements 
of Aristotle in the forty-third chapter of the Polity ; and that chapter 
is contained in the section of his work which is expressly restricted to 
the polity ewisting at the date of the treatise (ἡ NYN κατάστασις τῆς 
πολιτείας, chapter 42), nearly, if not quite, a century after the date of 
the Acharnians, and seventy or eighty years after the fall of Athens 
and the dissolution of her empire. Probably there were no great changes 
in the actual constitution of Athens during that interval, but there must 
have been enormous changes in her methods of transacting business. 
At the date of the Acharnians, Athens was not a mere individual city 
like Thebes or Corinth; she was the mistress of a mighty empire, the 
busiest city in the world, whose embassies went out into all lands, and 
to whom embassies and deputations were constantly coming, even from 
the ends of the world. But all this ceased when her empire fell. She 
became a mere ordinary Hellenic city with little business to transact. 
And as a matter of fact, we know that after the disastrous termination of 
the War her citizens became quite listless and cared no longer to attend 
the Assemblies. Nor was the obol which, on the resolution of Agyrrhius, 
it was resolved to pay each citizen for each attendance sufficient to 
overcome their apathy. It was only when the dole was, by the same 
demagogue, raised to three obols that they again flocked in any numbers 
to the Assemblies in the Pnyx. See Ecclesiazusae 183-8, 300-10, 
Plutus 171, 829. And nothing can be more probable than that, to 
secure a more frequent payment of the dole, the ἐκκλησίαι, instead of 
being three in every thirty days, should have been increased to four in 
every thirty-five or thirty-six days; and that to ensure that there should 
be some business to be transacted at each of these more numerous 


, 
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Assemblies, the various matters to be discussed should have been appor- 
tioned between the four Assemblies, and certain specified matters 
appropriated to each of the four. There can be no manner of doubt 
that at the date of this Comedy embassies were received in a κυρία 
ἐκκλησία; and it is extremely probable that at the date of the Polity 
the name κυρία had been restricted to one Assembly in each Prytany, and 
that it was not the custom to receive embassies at that particular Assembly. 
Had there been a conflict between the statements of Aristophanes 
and Aristotle as to the practice at the date of the Acharnians, it is 
clear that the statement of the former must have prevailed ; but there is 
no conflict. The statement of Aristotle, whilst fully justifying the views 
expressed by Pollux, Harpocration, and the rest, yet takes away their 
sting by showing that they refer to the changed circumstances of a 
later period. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the various incidents of this 
particular Assembly, or to describe how the fifty Presidents} (πρυτάνει9) 
kept order by means of the Scythian archers who formed the ordinary 
police at Athens. It is enough to say that Peace is the last thing of 
which either Presidents or people think; and one unfortunate citizen 
who ventures to mention its name is at once put down and hustled off in 
disgrace. Dicaeopolis, who has vainly attempted to interpose in his behalf, 
sees that there is no hope of prevailing upon the authorities to make a 
public peace between Athens and the Peloponnesians, and therefore sends 
him off to Sparta, to negotiate there a private peace between himself 
(Dicaeopolis) and his family on the one hand and the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy on the other. This task he successfully accomplishes ; but as he is 
returning home with samples of several treaties, he is suddenly waylaid by 
twenty-four sturdy and irate old men, Acharnians, who form the Chorus 

1 One thing I may perhaps be permitted to mention, viz. that in my opinion 
the Presidents did not go up to the Pnyx, as the people did, from the lower level 
of the Agora; but came down to it from the higher level at the opposite extremity, 
descending by steps on either side of the bema to the Presidential benches, on 


which they sat facing the assembled people. Hence the compound καταρρέοντες 
in line 26. - 
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of the play. Their vineyards had been hacked and trampled down by 
the Peloponnesian troops, when Archidamus the king invaded Attica ; 
and they will not hear of peace with the hated foe until they have paid 
him back tenfold into his bosom. Nothing can exceed their fury when 
they light upon an envoy in the very act of bringing terms of peace 
from Sparta to Athens. They hurl opprobrious terms at his head ; and, 
what is worse, they pick up a quantity of stones with intent to hurl 
them in the same direction. He runs away; they follow, roaring, 
after him. 

And who are these terrible old men? Acharnae was the largest town in 
Attica, about seven miles to the north of Athens, whilst a little behind 
it, between it and Boeotia, arose the well-wooded range of Mount 
Parnes!. From these hills the inhabitants obtained wood for the charcoal, 
the making and selling of which constituted their principal traffic. They 
had long been noted for their manly and soldierlike qualities ; ᾿Αχάρναι 
παλαίφατον evdvopes, says Pindar in the second Nemean; and at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War they furnished a contingent of 
no less than 8,000 hoplites, a little army in itself, to the military array 
of Athens, And when, in the first year of the War, the invading army of 
Archidamus encamped at Acharnae, and were seen from the walls of 
Athens laying waste the farms and hacking down the vines in that 
district, many of the Athenians, especially the younger men, were eager 
to march out at once and give battle to the invaders ; and the Acharnians, 
says Thucydides 2, counting themselves no small part of the Athenian 
people, were, when they saw their own territory laid waste, most urgent 
in their demand to be led out against the foe. 

But why should Thucydides have given such special prominence to the 
indignant and bellicose spirit of the Acharnians? Nothing came of it. 
It had not, so far as his History shows, the slightest practical effect. If 


1 For an extremely interesting account of Mount Parnes see Wordsworth’s 
Greece, pp. 85-90. 
209 ? - ᾽ \ , » α » » , κι ᾽ ν᾽ ῃ € 
ot τε ᾿Αχαρνῆς οἰόμενοι παρὰ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς οὐκ ἐλαχίστην μοῖραν εἶναι ᾿Αθηναίων, ὡς 
αὐτῶν ἡ γῆ ἐτέμνετο, ἐνῆγον τὴν ἔξοδον μάλιστα.--- hue. ii. 21. 
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indeed there is anything in the suggestion thrown out in the Commentary 
on line 220 that the old Acharnian Lacratides there mentioned is the 
Lacratidas who, according to Heracleides Ponticus (Plutarch, Pericles 35), 
came forward shortly afterwards as the accuser of Pericles, the indignation 
of the Acharnians at the unavenged devastation of their homes may have 
borne considerable fruit in causing the temporary eclipse of that great 
statesman. But this does not answer the foregoing question, for 
Thucydides at all events does not allude to either the Acharnians or 
Lacratidas in connexion with the attack upon Pericles. 

This is one of the many little touches which might lead us to believe 
that the great historian recognized the historical Comedies of Aristophanes, 
of which the Acharnians, the Knights, the Peace and the Lysistrata are 
the only survivors, as being, like his own History, a κτῆμα és del, a 
possession for all time, and in composing his own work kept steadily in 
view the deep impression which those Comedies had made upon the 
Athenian people. More than forty years ago, in the Introduction to 
the “ Peace,” I called attention to “ the striking accord which we every- 
where find between the light offhand touches of Aristophanes and the 
well-considered judgements of Thucydides; and that, not merely when 
they are treating of actual events, or estimating the conduct and 
character of individuals, but also when they are tracing the various 
dispositions and tendencies of the several Hellenic States.” But it had 
not occurred to me then that the historian was really keeping in mind 
the poet’s works; though in truth during his absence from Athens, first 
as an officer on active service and afterwards as an exile, he would be 
compelled to rely upon the information of others as to what was going 
on within the Empire City; and where could he find information so 
absolutely trustworthy, making allowance for caricature, as in the dramas 
exhibited by the great contemporary comedian before the Athenian 
people, reflecting their ideas from day to day, and confirmed by their 
acclamations of applause? I believe that many statements in Thucydides 
are due to his recollection of the Comedies of Aristophanes. 

In explaining the grounds on which the Spartan requisition to the 
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Athenians τὸ ἄγος ἐλαύνειν τῆς θεοῦ was levelled at Pericles, Thucydides 1 
(i. 126) has oceasion to narrate the sacrilege of the Alemaeonidae in the 
affair of Cylon, and from that sacrilege, he says, the Alemaeonidae (from 
whom, through his mother, Pericles was descended) were called ἐναγεῖς. 
This gives the required explanation, and it is difficult te understand why 
he should have proceeded to mention the circumstance (wholly irrelevant 
to his narrative) that they were also called ἀλιτήριοι τῆς θεοῦ, had they 
not been so described in a work so universally known and appreciated as 
the Knights of Aristophanes. See Knights 445. 

And possibly he would not have preserved the precise phrase employed 
by Cleon about the generals in regard to the proceedings at Sphacteria, 
el ἌΝΔΡΕΣ εἶεν of στρατηγοὶ, if the phrase had not been kept alive in the 
popular memory by the allusion to it in Knights 392. 

And again, it may be that the particularity with which he specifies 
that the Peace of Nicias was concluded not only in the early spring of 
the year 421, but also immediately after the Great Dionysia, was due to the 
production of the “ Peace” of Aristophanes at that very festival. 

And the Eighth Book of Thucydides is full of verbal parallels to the 
historical discussions in the Lysistrata. 

These are but a few examples out of many. Any one who will 
institute a minute comparison of the two documents—the History of 
Thucydides and the historical dramas of Aristophanes—will discover 
innumerable instances of the same description ; and will, I think, rise 
from the study with the conviction that, when Thucydides was writing 
his History, he was always keeping before his mind, as another authentic 
record of the inter-Hellenic War, the historical scenes and allusions con- 
tained in the Comedies of Aristophanes. 

But we must return to the envoy earrying the truces, τὸν σπονδοφόρον, 
whom we left pursued by the twenty-four Acharnians. He outruns 


* In the very same chapter of Thucydides the expression καθεζομένους ἐπὶ τῶν 
σεμνῶν θεῶν may seem to recall the lines in the very same play of Aristophanes :—- 


καθῆσθαί μοι δοκεῖ 
εἰς τὸ Θησεῖον πλεούσας, ἢ ᾽πὶ τῶν σεμνῶν GeGv.—Knights 1811. 
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them and enters, still running, upon the stage, gives Dicaeopolis three 
treaty-samples, and ew7é still running for his life. 

The samples which he gives to Dicaeopolis are truces for five, ten, and 
thirty years respectively. They are in the form of wine-samples, a 
metaphor assisted by the fact that truces, as well as libations of wine, 
were called by the name of σπονδαί. Dicaeopolis tastes all three, and at 
once rejects the five years, and the ten years, as constituting no real Peace, 
but merely a suspension of hostilities, during which each side would be 
busily preparing for a renewal of the War. But he greets with 
enthusiasm the thirty years’ truce as fulfilling his utmost hopes. Thirty 
years, the term of a generation, seem to have been considered a sufficiently 
long period for all practical purposes. Some twenty-five years before 
the date of the Acharnians, Sparta had concluded a five years’ truce with 
Athens, and a thirty years’ truce with Argos (Thue. 1. 112, v. 14); and 
about five years later, a thirty years’ truce with Athens (Id. 1. 116). And 
both here and in the Knights (line 1888) the hopes of Aristophanes are 
limited to a truce for thirty years. The Peace of Nicias, however, 
which was concluded four years after the date of the present Comedy, 
was for no less than Firty years. And elsewhere in Thucydides we 
read of treaties concluded for one hundred years. 

However, Dicaeopolis is well satisfied with his thirty years’ truce, and as 
he is now at liberty βαίνειν ὅποι θέλει, he proposes immediately to celebrate 
the Rural Dionysia. And so in this the earliest, as well as in the Plutus 
the latest, of his extant Comedies, the poet gives us a specimen of the 
coarse but hearty amusements of the Attic country-folk. In the Plutus 
we have a representation of the Cyclops-dance ; here we see the manner 
in which the Dionysian festival was celebrated in the country villages. 
Indeed in the present play we take part in two Dionysian festivals, here 
the Rural and presently the Anthesterian. But the celebration of the 
Rural Dionysia is part of the fiction of the “Private Treaty,” the comic 
Plot of the Play. The celebration of the Anthesterian Dionysia has 
nothing to do with the Private Treaty, nor is there anything to introduce 
or lead up to it; we accidentally, as it were, find the whole population of 

ACH. d 
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the City, the war-party as well as the peace-party, engaged in its 
festivities. There is absolutely nothing to account for its introduction, 
unless it was actually in course of celebration at the very time when the 
Comedy was exhibited; or, in other words, unless the Anthesterian was 
identical with the Lenaean festival. And this, in my opinion, is the fact. 
The question of the Attic Dionysia has been much discussed ; and I will 
here briefly set down the conclusions at which I myself have arrived on 
the subject. 

It seems to me that there were only two Dionysian festivals celebrated 
in the City of Athens itself, and that these were— 

I. The Lenazan, which being celebrated in the month Anthesterion 
was called also the Anthesteria. This was originally a one-day festival 
held on the 12th of Anthesterion, but was afterwards expanded into three 
days, probably for the sake of the dramatic competitions which were 
necessarily spread over three days; a Tragic tetralogy (or trilogy) 
occupying the morning, and a Comedy the afternoon, of each day. Of 
these three days the first, called the Πιθοιγία or Broaching of the Casks, 
took place on the 110} of Anthesterion; the second, the Χόες or Pitcher 
Day, on the 12th; and the Χύτροι or Pot Day, on the 18th; the whole 
festival being in the latter part of February. See the Commentary on 
Birds 789 and Frogs 216. At this festival only the residents at Athens, 
citizens and μέτοικοι, were present; and it is pointed out in the Intro- 
duction to the Frogs (p. v) that all the extant Comedies which we know 
to have been exhibited at these Dionysia—the Acharnians, the Knights, 
the Wasps, and the Frogs—were successful ; whilst all those which we 
know to have been exhibited at the Great Dionysia—the Clouds, the 
Peace, and the Birds—failed to obtain the prize. This, Thucydides tells 
us (ii. 15), was the elder festival, τὰ ἀρχαιότερα Διονύσια. Observe the use 
of the comparative, implying that there were but two. 

IJ. The Great or Crry Dionysia, τὰ Μεγάλα, τὰ ἐν ἄστει, which were 
celebrated about a month later than the Lenaean; Hesychius, s. v. 
Διονύσια. This was the splendid festival at which the allies and visitors 
from all friendly states were present. Then the tribute was paid by the 
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allies, and spread out, talent by talent, in the theatrical orchestra, before 
the eyes of the audience; then the orphaned sons of Athenian soldiers 
who had fallen in battle were brought into the theatre, clad in bright 
armour, and invited to take their seats in the front rows of the auditorium ; 
then proclamations of outlawry were made; and nothing was spared to 
show the magnificence of the Imperial City. 

Contrasted with the great City Dionysia, τὰ μεγάλα, τὰ ἐν ἄστει, were 
the little country Dionysia, τὰ μικρὰ, τὰ ἐν ἀγροῖς. These were not 
celebrated in Athens itself ; they were held only in the country villages, 
and were naturally quite insignificant affairs. The fact that this festival 
was confined to the country was unfortunately overlooked by some of the 
old grammarians, who, knowing that there were but ¢wo Dionysian festivals 
in Athens, and seeing that ra μεγάλα, τὰ ἐν ἄστει could not be the same 
as τὰ μικρὰ, τὰ ἐν ἀγροῖς, assumed that the latter must be identical with 
τὰ Λήναια. This strange idea is found in the Scholium on line 504 of 
this play, which otherwise is perfectly right. “There were two 
Dionysian competitions every year',” says the Scholiast, “first, one in 
spring, ἐν ἄστει, when the tribute was brought to Athens ; and secondly, 
one ἐν ἀγροῖς, which is called the Lenaean, when no strangers were present, 
for it was yet winter.” This confusion of the Lenaea with the Rural 
Dionysia imposed upon some of the earlier scholars, such as Scaliger and 
Casaubon ; but the error was pointed out, and the Dionysia arranged in 
accordance with what I conceive to be the true view, by Ruhnken, whose 
arguments are set forth and enforced by Fynes Clinton in an Appendix 
to the second volume of his Fasti Hellenici. However, Boeckh “in an 
essay on the Attic Dionysia, published in 1819 among the transactions of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences,” and presented in an abridged form to 
English readers by Bp. Thirlwall in the Philological Museum, vol. ii, 
pp. 278-307, started a new difficulty, contending that the Anthesteria and 


1 ὁ τῶν Διονυσίων ἀγὼν ἐτελεῖτο δὶς τοῦ ἔτους, TO μὲν πρῶτον ἔαρος, ἐν ἄστει, ὅτε καὶ 
οἱ φόροι ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐφέροντο, τὸ δὲ δεύτερον ἐν ἀγροῖς, ὁ ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ λεγόμενος, ὅτε ξένοι 
οὐ παρῆσαν ᾿Αθήνησι. χειμὼν γὰρ λοιπὸν ἦν. The words πρῶτον and δεύτερον refer to 
the importance, not to the time of the respective festivals. 
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the Lenaea were two distinct festivals, and that consequently there 
were three Dionysian festivals every year in Athens. This seems to 
me directly opposed to the statement of Thucydides, and to every 
indication 1 given by ancient writers on the subject ; but the authority of 
Boeckh in Germany and Bp. Thirlwall in England overbore all opposition, 
and this became for a time the generally accepted view. Of late years, 
however, doubts as to its accuracy have been expressed in various quarters ; 
and I am myself convinced that there were but two Dionysian festivals 
celebrated in the city of Athens, the Lenaea and the Great Dionysia. 
This is not the place to enter into a full discussion of the question ; 
but a few more remarks will be found in connexion with the Dionysian 
festival which pervades the final scenes of the Comedy. 

Dicaeopolis has hardly entered into his house to prepare for the celebration 
of the Rural Dionysia when the Acharnians, in hot pursuit of “the man 
who bore the treaties,” come running down into the orchestra, singing 
their Parodos or entrance-song. The fugitive has disappeared; they 
cannot overtake him; old age has dimmed their energy and stiffened 
their muscles. Ah, if we were as once we were, they cry in Nestor-like 
recollection of their youthful feats, he would not so easily have escaped 
us. But hush! Dicaeopolis is coming out of his house; they hear him 
preparing for a peaceful sacrifice ; they have surely caught, not the man 
who bore the treaties, but the actual traitor who made them. For the 
moment they pause, and are by a convenient fiction supposed to be out of 
sight; and Dicaeopolis goes on with his preparations, little dreaming 
what hostile and wrathful eyes are watching his every movement. 

The Rural Dionysia, as has already been observed, and as indeed the 
name itself implies, were celebrated not in Athens, but.only in the country 
villages ; and Dicaeopolis therefore pretends that he has somehow got 
back into his country home at Cholleidae. But this is all his nonsense ; 


* One slight indication is pointed out in the Commentary on Thesm. 746; 
another will be found in the statements in the Eighth Book of Pollux ; ὁ pév”Apyav 
διατίθησι Διονύσια (segm. 89); ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς προέστηκε Ληναίων (segm. 90). That 
exhausts the subject. Nobody presides over a third Dionysia. 
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such make-believes were common in the old Attic Comedy. Cholleidae was 
twelve miles from Athens. Dicaeopolis knows that he has just come out 
of his own town-house ; and at this moment (but he does not know that) 
the grim old Acharnians, who have been pursuing the treaty-bearer through 
the streets of Athens, are waiting, ambushed, to spring out upon their prey. 

These village festivities would of course be quite insignificant when 
compared with the splendid solemnities with which the Dionysia were 
celebrated at Athens. In the Introduction to the Thesmophoriazusae, 
p.x, will be found an epistle of Alciphron (iii. 39) in which a country lad 
adjures his mother to leave for awhile her village home, and come up to 
behold, before she dies, the wonderful sights of Athens, mentioning 
amongst other things the celebration of the Dionysia. Both the lad and 
his mother would naturally have often witnessed, if not taken part in, the 
village Dionysia, but that would have been merely a little procession of 
the villagers singing the Phallus song, and would not have at all pre- 
pared him for the splendour of the festivities in the metropolis itself. 
And the procession which Dicaeopolis is forming is not even a village 
procession. It is merely the parade of his own family—himself, his 
daughter, and his two servants; whilst the wife is the single spectator 
watching them from the roof of thehouse. The daughter walks in front, 
bearing the Sacred Basket ; the two servants follow, holding the phallus- 
pole erect; and he himself brings up the rear, singing, as a soo, the in- 
dispensable Phallus song. The Chorus allow him to finish his song without 
interruption, and then, just as he is talking about a bowl of Peace, he 
finds to his surprise and dismay a volley of stones from the orchestra 
clattering all about the stage. The daughter and servants vanish into 
the house, the wife disappears from the roof, and he is left alone, to 
extricate himself as best he can from these formidable and unexpected 
assailants. They threaten him with instant death ; he implores them to 
allow him first to make his defence, offering to make it with his head 
over a chopping-block ; but all in vain, until he bethinks himself of the 
device by which Telephus obtained a hearing in the Euripidean Tragedy 
of that name. 
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The Telephus of Euripides, a source of never-failing delight to 
Aristophanes, is perpetually brought before us in the ensuing scenes. 
Telephus, the son of Heracles and Auge, ruled over a part of Mysia. 
The Achaeans, apparently in some exploring expedition preliminary to the 
sailing of the great armament for Troy, had accidentally landed in his 
territory, and Telephus opposing them received a serious wound from the 
spear of Achilles. The wound growing daily more painful, and defying 
the skill of the physicians, he consulted the Pythian oracle, and received 
for answer 6 τρώσας ἰάσεται, the wounder will heal, Thereupon Telephus 
dresses himself up as a beggar, and in that guise seeks the Achaean 
camp. The leaders are playing with dice (see the Commentary on Frogs 
1400) and he cannot gain their attention until, by the advice of Clytaem- 
nestra, he seizes the infant Orestes, and threatens to slay him unless they 
will listen to his petition. This step is successful, and Telephus, being a 
Euripidean hero, at once starts off on a lengthy speech, ῥῆσιν μακρὰν, to 
the assembled chieftains. It commences with the words 

μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες Ἑλλήνων ἄκροι, 

εἰ πτωχὸς dy τέτληκ ἐν ἐσθλοῖσιν λέγειν, 
from which we see that he was still passing off as a beggar, and had not 
revealed his identity, excepting, I suppose, to Clytaemnestra. I presume 
that he represented himself to be a poor Mysian peasant, wounded by 
the spear of Achilles. The chieftains are won over by his pleading ; 
Achilles attempts to heal him but without success, till Odysseus suggests 
that the wounder, ὁ τρώσας, was not Achilles, but his spear. The spear 
is applied to the wound, and Telephus is cured, as our own homely proverb 
puts it, by “a hair of the dog that bit him.” 

Telephus gains a hearing by seizing and threatening to kill Orestes 
the son of Agamemnon. Dicaeopolis gains a hearing by seizing and 
threatening to kill a hamper of charcoal, such as these Acharnians were 
accustomed to use in their daily avocations. He keeps to his promise to 
plead before them with his head over a chopping-block, but he asks 
to be allowed to do so, like Telephus, in the guise of a beggar. His 
request bemg granted, he trudges off to the house of Euripides, in the 
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hope that the poet will lend him the very garments which Telephus 
wore in the play. Euripides is found to be sitting upstairs, writing a 
Tragic Play. He cannot spare the time to come down to Dicaeopolis, 
but he consents to be wheeled out by the eccyclema, so as to converse with 
his visitor from his seat in the upper floor of his house. For the Comic 
dramatists do not hesitate to talk in the most open and familiar manner 
of the machinery by which the changes of scenery are effected. The 
eccyclema was the apparatus by which the outer wall, which stood 
on wheels or rollers, was turned round as on a pivot, not only disclosing, 
but also bringing out with itself a part of, the interior of the house. It 
was in very common use for the purposes of both Tragedy and Comedy ; 
indeed in Comedy every house seems to have been furnished with one. 
Both here and in the Clouds the machinery is applied to two different 
houses in the course of the same play. Here it brings out Euripides in 
the upper story of his own house; while later on it brings out the 
kitchen in which Dicaeopolis is cooking his dinner. In the Clouds it 
brings out, first, a bedchamber with Strepsiades and Pheidippides in bed, 
and, a little further on, the interior of the Phrontisterium with the 
students on the ground below, and Socrates high up in the air in his 
basket of contemplation. 

I do not know who first originated the grotesque idea that the eccyclema 
was a little platform, apparently something like the stand in a Punch and 
Judy show, wheeled out through the door of the house on to the stage. 
I have not myself met with it im any work of earlier date than K. O. 
Miiller’s “ Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aeschylus.” (I quote from 
the translation published at Cambridge in 1835.) The Eumenides 
furnishes one of the most notable instances of the use of the eccyclema. 
We first see the outside of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. We see 
the Priestess enter, and immediately return full of horror at the sight 
which she has witnessed within. And then by a turn of the eccyclema 
the Temple wall opens, and we ourselves see what the Priestess saw, the 
suppliant, his hands still dripping with a mother’s blood, cowering at 
the altar, and the frightful apparition of the Furies in the foreground ; 
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στραφέντα yap μηχανήματα, as the Scholiast says, ἔνδηλα ποιεῖ τὰ κατὰ 
τὸ μαντεῖον ὡς ἔχει. It is difficult to imagine a better exampie of the use 
of the eccyclema; but Miller, obsessed by his Punch and Judy notion, 
will not allow that it is a case of the eccyclema at all. For “how 
spacious,” says he, “must have been the movable stage which was capable 
of exhibiting at once, in a tasteful group, Orestes on the Omphalus, the 
Gods, and the entire Chorus! and how wide must have been the portal, 
which admitted of their being wheeled through!” It would indeed have 
been impossible; and this alone should have sufficed to show him how utterly 
wrong his conception of the eccyclema must be. Had he realized its 
actual nature he would have seen that there was no difficulty whatever. 
He also confuses the ἐκκύκλημα with the ἐξώστρα, which was an entirely 
different thing. See the Commentary on Thesm. 277. It is surprising 
that the late Mr. Haigh, in his admirable treatise on “ the Attic Theatre,” 
should have lent his name to the Punch and Judy theory. He cites all 
the authorities ; and they all, without exception, disprove it. 

The eccyclema is invariably spoken of as περιστρεφόμενον, turning on a 
pivot. περιστρεφόμενον τὰ δοκοῦντα ἔνδον ὡς ἐν οἰκίᾳ πράττεσθαι καὶ τοῖς ἔξω 
ἐδείκννε, says the Scholiast on line 408 of the present play. So on 
Clouds 184, when the interior of the Phrontisterium is suddenly disclosed, 
the Scholiast observes ὁρᾷ δὲ ὡς φιλοσόφους κομῶντας, στραφέντος τοῦ 
ἐκκυκλήματος. The Scholium on Eumenides 84 has already been quoted 
στραφέντα yap μηχανήματα ἔνδηλα ποιεῖ τὰ κατὰ τὸ μαντεῖον ws ἔχει. In all 
these passages the allusion is to the wall revolving on a pivot. In other 
cases, though the word στρεφόμενον is not used, it is equally plain that we 
are supposed. to be looking at the actual interior of the house, and not at 
a little stand wheeled out upon the stage. Thus the Scholiast on Choeph. 
960 says ἀνοίγεται ἣ σκηνὴ καὶ ἐπὶ ἐγκυκλήματος ὁρᾶται τὰ σώματας The 
phrase ¢he scene opens implies that that which is behind the scene is 
exposed to our view. And there is the same implication in Soph. Ajax 346, 
where Aias is heard lamenting within his tent, and the Chorus wishing 
to know what is going on behind the scenes say, ἀλλ᾽ dvolyere, to which 
Tecmessa replies, ἰδοὺ, διοίγω, and immediately Aias is discovered sitting 
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amongst his captive sheep. There the Scholiast says ἐνταῦθα ἐγκύκλημά 
τι γίνεται, ἵνα φανῇ ἐν μέσοις ὁ Alas ποιμνίοις. It would be tedious to go 
through the various passages in Tragedy and Comedy in which the 
ἐκκύκλημα is used, but it seems to me that every one of them supports 
the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

I imagine that the “little platform” idea was derived from a mis- 
understanding of a passage in Pollux (iv. segm. 128). Pollux writes as 
follows :—“ The ἐγκύκλημα is a floor on lofty wooden pillars whereon a 
seat is placed.” He must be thinking, as Mr. Haigh observes, of some 
particular instance of the eccyclema; and it seems to me very probable 
that he is thinking of the very scene we are now considering, where 
Euripides is seated on the upper floor writing a Tragic Play. “ And it 
discloses the hidden things done within the houses. And the operation is 
called ἐκκυκλεῖν, and when it is wheeled in, εἰσκύκλημα. And it is to be 
observed at every door, fhat is to say, at every house,” καὶ χρὴ τοῦτο 
νοεῖσθαι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην θύραν, οἱονεὶ, καθ’ ἑκάστην οἰκίαν. He means 
apparently that the swivel, or hinge, or whatever we are to call the 
apparatus which sets the revolving wall in motion, is to be seen in every 
house, near the door. He does not give the slightest encouragement to 
the idea that anything comes ¢hrough the door, 

So then we have Euripides sitting on the upper floor, and holding 
converse with Dicaeopolis below. A very amusing dialogue ensues. 
Dicaeopolis wants to borrow the garb of one of Euripides’s ragged heroes, 
but forgets the name of Telephus. Euripides therefore has to guess the 
name ; and so copious is his supply of heroes of this description that he 
names four—Oeneus, Phoenix, Philoctetes, and Bellerophon—before 
he hits upon Telephus. Indeed the poet’s passion for dilapidated heroes 
is really remarkable; and years after this, in the Helen, he introduced 
Menelaus in the guise of a ragged ruffian whose very appearance nearly 
frightens Helen out of her wits. However, Telephus is reached at last ; 
and Dicaeopolis is clothed in his beggarly raiment. And no sooner is this 
done than the old countryman finds to his delight that he has got, 
together with the ragged clothes, the subtlety and loquacity of the 
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Euripidean hero. He now petitions, one by one, for all the other articles 
with which Telephus was equipped as a beggar; and finally, having 
obtained all these, he asks the poet for some chervil from his mother’s 
store; his mother being supposed to have sold herbs in the market. 
This insult naturally brings the conversation to an abrupt end ; Euripides 
is wheeled back, the wall closes up, and the house resumes the appearance 
which it wore before Dicaeopolis came. 

Now therefore Dicaeopolis is ready to deliver his speech “on behalf of 
the Lacedaemonians.” He delivers it in his beggar’s rags, leaning over 
the chopping-block. It may seem, and was, a very daring thing in the 
midst of a terrible war to stand before the Athenians and deliver a speech 
on behalf of their enemies; but as a matter of fact he confines himself 
to one point, viz. that the Lacedaemonians did not commence the War 
out of any determined hostility to Athens, but that after the decree 
fulminated by Pericles against Megara they had no alternative. Here, 
as afterwards in the Peace, he declares that this Megaric decree was the 
oceasion of the War. And with this all authorities agree. See the note 
on Peace 609, and to the authorities there cited add Aelian, V. H, xii. 53, 
and the notes of Kuhn and Perizonius there. But although the Megaric 
decree was undoubtedly the occasion of the War, yet of course the real 
cause of the War was the growth of the Athenian empire, a phenomenon 
abhorrent to the Hellenic theory that all Hellenic states should be 
autonomous and independent of each other, menacing to the Hellenic 
states which still remained free, and utterly distasteful to the subject 
allies themselves. Yet it seems to have grown up without any specially 
ambitious designs on the part of the Athenians. The splendid services 
of Athens during the Persian wars, the gallantry of her soldiers and 
sailors at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, the sagacity of her leaders, 
and above all the generous and self-sacrificing spirit in which she was 
always ready to subordinate her own special interests to the general 
interests of Hellas, coupled with the fact that her navy was larger and 
more efficient than that of any other Hellenic state, made it almost a 
matter of course that she should be chosen as the leader of the Navy 
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League which was to protect Hellas in the future from all aggression 
on the part of the Persians. And the various steps which converted that 
alliance of independent states into the Empire of one over the rest—the 
commutation of service in their own vessels into a money payment to 
the general treasury, and the transfer of that treasury from Delos to 
Athens itself, so that the free contributions of the allied states to the 
common cause became a tribute payable by the states to Athens—seem 
to have been brought about as much by the wishes of the allies as by 
the ambition of the Athenian leaders. But the result was that Athens, 
the hater of all Tyrants, appeared at last as a full-blown Tyrant City, 
raising or lowering the tribute at her own will, and treating as rebels to 
her sovereignty such states as sought to withdraw themselves from what 
they supposed to be a free and voluntary alliance. From being the 
champion of Hellenic freedom she became its worst enemy; and the 
general opinion of Hellas went largely in favour of the Spartan con- 
federacy (παρὰ πολὺ ἐποίει és τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους, Thue. ii. 8) which sought 
to put an end to her tyranny, and to set all Hellenic states free and 
independent as before. The Megaric decree was merely the spark which 
set fire to the tinder. In any case the conflict was imminent, and this 
was merely the excuse and occasion for commencing it. 

Nevertheless the argument of Dicaeopolis carries conviction to half the 
members of the Chorus; and while one section or Semichorus is as 
violently opposed to him as before, the other Semichorus has come round 
altogether to his side. So sharp is the contest between them that a 
scuffle takes place in the orchestra, and the hostile leader, being worsted 
in the fray, calls for help to Lamachus, the famous Athenian general who 
in the earlier Plays of Aristophanes is the representative of the party in 
favour of a vigorous prosecution of the War. In a later scene we shall 
see him arming for the fight; but now, when on the summons of the 
hostile Semichorus he issues from his house, he is already fully armed. An 
altercation takes place between him and Dicaeopolis, in which the latter 
gets so much the better of the argument that even the hostile Semichorus 
is at last convinced, and henceforth the entire Chorus becomes the friend, 
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and indeed the humble flatterer, of Dicaeopolis. Lamachus marches off, 
denouncing a truceless war against the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
whilst. Dicaeopolis proceeds to establish his private market at which, 
he says, 

(1) The Megarians may deal, 

(2) The Boeotians may deal, 

(8) Lamachus may not deal. 
These three rules give the cue for the three scenes which immediately 
follow. 

First, the Megarian. Of all the Hellenic states Megara was the 
greatest sufferer from the Peloponnesian War. Even before the actual 
commencement of hostilities its inhabitants had been brought to the 
brink of ruin by the operation of the “‘ Megaric decree.” But so soon as 
the War broke out their sufferings were increased tenfold. In the very 
first year they were assailed! by the entire military and naval forces of 
Athens under the command of Pericles, the largest Athenian force, 
Thucydides tells us, that was ever brought together. It was composed 
of 18,000 hoplites with an extensive array of light-armed troops and 
a fleet of 100 triremes. The soldiers spread themselves over the whole 
of the little territory of Megara, carrying ravage and destruction every- 
where; they were like field-mice, says the Megarian in the play, 
grubbing up the roots of every plant; they were like the army of locusts 
of whom the Prophet said, “the land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilderness” ; and great was the spoil, 
Diodorus tells us, which Pericles brought back to Athens. 

And this was not all. A decree was passed, declaring against Megara 
a truceless wax, denouncing death to every Megarian found upon Attic 
soil, and requiring the generals, on assuming office, to swear? that they 

+ Thue. ii, 31; Diodorus xii. 44; Plutarch, Pericles 34. 

3 γράφει ψήφισμα κατ᾽ αὐτῶν Χαρῖνος, ἄσπονδον μὲν εἶναι καὶ ἀκήρυκτον ἔχθραν, ὃς 
δ᾽ ἂν ἐπιβῇ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς Μεγαρέων θανάτῳ ζημιοῦσθαι, τοὺς δὲ στρατηγοὺς, ὅταν ὀμνύωσι 
τὸν πάτριον ὅρκον ἐπομνύειν ὅτι καὶ δὶς ἀνὰ πᾶν ἔτος εἰς τὴν Μεγαρικὴν ἐμβαλοῦσι.--- 
Plutarch, Pericles 80. ἐγένοντο δὲ καὶ ἄλλαι ὕστερον ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ κατὰ ἔτος ἕκαστον 
ἐσβολαὶ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐς τὴν Μεγαρίδα, καὶ ἱππέων καὶ πανστρατιᾷ, μέχρι οὗ Νίσαια ἑάλω ὑπ᾽ 
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would invade Megara twice every year; an oath which was faithfully 
observed ; and twice every year the entire forces of Athens poured them- 
selves over this unhappy little state. And nobody ever struck a blow in 
its defence. Its neighbours, the Corinthians, always ready enough to 
defend their own territory from Athenian invasion, never stepped a foot 
beyond their borders to defend the soil of Megara. Nor did the 
Megarians attempt to defend themselves. The whole country outside 
the fortified places was given up to the relentless and never-ceasing 
devastation of the Athenian armies. 

It does really seem, as Plutarch remarks (Pericles 30), as if Pericles 
had some private grudge against the people of Megara; but of course 
there was a sufficient political reason for these perpetual invasions. It 
must have been a most humiliating thing for the high-spirited Athenian 
army to be cooped up within their own walls, and watch the harrying of 
their farms and homesteads without even making an effort to save them ; 
nor would the successful raids of the Athenian navy around the coasts of 
the Peloponnese be sufficient to restore their self-respect. The only 
remedy was to allow them to inflict upon others the sufferings they had 
experienced themselves. Their northern neighbour was too strong. To 
invade Boeotia would, as they had often discovered, and were soon to 
discover again, be a proceeding attended with considerable risk ; they 
must needs therefore throw themselves upon their southern neighbour, 
and ravage without danger to themselves the little defenceless territory 
of Megara. 

And so this continuous devastation went on, and the Megarians were 
reduced to the “ warst extremities οὗ clemmin’.” So far from being able 


*AOnvatov.—Thue. ii. 31. We might consider this an example of the ordinary 
growth of a story. Thucydides, a contemporary, says that the Athenians invaded 
Megara every year. Plutarch, writing centuries later, says twice a year. Grote’s 
statement, that “for several years of the war the Athenians inflicted this 
destruction once, and often twice, in the same year,” seems intended to reconcile 
the two accounts. But, in fact, Thucydides himself elsewhere (iv. 66) incidentally 
remarks that the Athenians invariably invaded Megara twice every year, ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἀεὶ κατὰ ἔτος ἕκαστον dis ἐσβαλλόντων πανστρατιᾷ ἐς THY χώραν. 
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to export garlic, salt, and other articles, they had none for their own 
consumption. Their condition is graphically described in the present 
play. A needy Megarian comes to deal with Dicaeopolis in the Private 
Market. ΑἹ] he wants is a bunch of garlic and a little salt, commodities 
which, until the Megarians fell out with Attica, they used to produce in 
sufficient quantities not only for their home consumption, but also for 
exportation. There is nothing of the kind in Megara now, and he has 
no money wherewith to buy them. So he dresses up his two little 
daughters as pigs, and swaps them for a small supply of salt and garlic. 
Comic as the scene is, it is really, as the Scholiast observes, extremely 
pathetic. The Megarian himself is a miserable and half-starved fellow 
without any dignity or self-respect, who would gladly sell his wife and 
mother at the same price. 

Secondly, the Boeotian. Noone can be more unlike the poverty-stricken 
Megarian who goes out than the jolly well-fed Boeotian who next comes 
in. Boeotia had suffered little or nothing from the War. She remained 
within her own borders in security and plenty, enjoying to the full the 
fish, the fowl, the game, and the cattle, with which the country abounded. 
There is nothing of the sneak or the mendicant about this hearty 
marketer. He brings a great abundance of Boeotian commodities (see 
Peace 1003-5) to the Private Market, and not being really in want of 
anything takes nothing in return but a worthless article, unknown in 
Boeotia but only too well known in Athens, to wit, a Common Informer. 

——7 The speeches of both the Megarian and the Boeotian are seasoned with 
the dialects’ in vogue in their respective countries; but Aristophanes 
was far too great an artist and too shrewd a dramatist to overload their 
language with the strictest Doric and Aeolic forms, which would be 
unfamiliar and might even be unintelligible to his audience, and would 
spoil the rhythmical cadence of his own verses. In like manner our own 
Sir Walter Scott and, as a general rule, even Robert Burns merely 


1 Professor Tyrrell and My. Billson’ in their clever versions of the play make 
the Megarian speak as a Scotchman, and the Boeotian as an Irishman, ‘his has 
a very lively effect. 
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interlard their Scotch dialogues and poems with Scotch phrases, and are 
not extreme to keep to those absolute Scotch forms which render a 
genuine old Scottish ballad unintelligible to the general reader. Learned 
men have amused themselves and displayed their own learning and 
ingenuity by reversing the wise economy of Aristophanes, and intro- 
ducing everywhere the strictest phraseology of the speaker’s dialect ; so 
rendering the speeches harsh and irksome, if not actually unintelligible, 
to an Athenian audience. It seems to me better to leave the lines as (we 
have every reason to believe) Aristophanes wrote them. 

Thirdly, Lamachus. The Megarians and Boeotians may deal in the 
Private Market, Lamachus may not. And accordingly, when he sends 
his servant to purchase some of those special dainties, eels and thrushes, 
he sends in vain. The servant brings the money in his hand, but no 
sooner does Dicaeopolis learn that his master is Lamachus, the Lamachus 
of the Gorgon shield and wavy plumes, than he sends him away with 
a flea in his ear. An eel for Lamachus? Certainly not. Let him 
wave his plumes over the cheap salt fish which a soldier carries in his 
knapsack. 

But short as is the episode of Lamachus, only ten lines in all, it intro- 
duces one subject of the highest importance. For Lamachus requires 
these dainties, the servant tells us, for the Pitcher-feast, when the great 
merry-making took place, to which every citizen was expected to bring 
his own provisions. And this merry-making thus abruptly introduced 
runs through the entire remainder of the play. LLamachus, on the point 
of taking part in it, is sent off, much against his will, on an arduous 
military expedition, whilst Dicaeopolis, with the other Athenians, attends 
the feast. And the closing scene shows us, on the one hand, Lamachus 
returning sick and wounded from the War, and, on the other, Dicaeopolis 
returning in great hilarity from the feast, having won the prize awarded 
to the man who could drink off his flagon of wine in the quickest time. 

In the article, to which reference has already been made, by 
Bp. Thirlwall in the Philological Museum, we meet with the following 
remark :— 
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“Tt seems clear that there can be no more reason for identifying the Lenaea, 
the actual epoch of the performance [of the Acharnians], with one of the festivals 
represented in the action than with the other; and hence analogy would incline 
us to believe that the former festival was equally distinct from each of them. 
If, however, it were necessary to identify it with either, it would be with the 
first rather than with the last. For it is long after the speech of Dicaeopolis in 
which he mentions the Lenaea, and after the marketings which follow his defence, 
that the herald comes to proclaim the Choes.”—Phil. Mus. ii. 292. 


In expounding Boeckh’s theory Bp. Thirlwall mingles his own argu- 
ments with those of its author; and I do not know whether the state- 
ment just quoted is due to the German professor or to the English 
bishop. But whichever wrote it, it does no credit to the writer’s perspi- 
eacity. The argument drawn from the position which the speech of 
Dicaeopolis holds in the play I confess myself unable to comprehend ; 
and it seems incredible that the first sentence of the paragraph should 
have been penned by any person who had read the Comedy with ever so 
little attention. For, as has already been pointed out, the Rural 
Dionysia forms part of the Comic fiction on which the whole drama 
is founded ; it flows directly from the Private Peace, and has as little 
claim to actuality as the mission of Amphitheus, or the Private Peace 
itself, or the visit to the house of Euripides. But the Pitcher-feast has 
no connexion with that fiction; it is indeed first mentioned by the 
servant of Lamachus, the chief opponent of peace ; and even he does not 
think it necessary to inform us that the Pitcher-feast is about to take 
place, he merely asks for thrushes and an eel to take to the feast, as if 
its existence were already well known to the audience. 


IT had contemplated the inclusion, in this Introduction, of a few brief 
remarks in relation to the earlier editions of Aristophanes; but it has 
already embraced such a variety of topics that it seems better to defer 
those remarks till we reach the place where they originally appeared, 
viz. the preliminary note in the Appendix to the Peace. But it may be 
permissible here to say a few words about the Latin versions of our 
poet’s Comedies. 
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The first Latin translation was that of Andreas Divus, published 
without the Greek text at Basle! in the year 1539. It was a translation 
of all the eleven Comedies into Latin prose. No doubt the translator 
expected by his laborious undertaking to earn the gratitude of all sub- 
sequent students of Aristophanes; but his translation has been every- 
where received with a chorus of derision and abuse. “ Bonus ille 
Andreas Divus,”’ says Tannegui Le Fevre, “ vix alternos versus Comici 
nostri intellexit, qui nullum Hellenismi sensum haberet.” His transla- 
tion, says Kuster, “adeo inepta est, et tot vitiis ubique scatet, ut 
indignam eam iudicaverimus cui in editione nostra locum concederemus.” 
And Peter Burmann the younger, “ quam partim barbaram et nugacem, 
partim vitiis innumerabilibus ubique scatentem, merito ut indignam 
reiecerunt viri eruditi cuius in ulla deinceps editione aliqua haberetur 
ratio.” The translation is certainly full of errors, but these judgements 
do not err on the side of generosity. 

This unfortunate venture was followed, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, by two partial translations into Latin verse, both of 
remarkable excellence. Florent Chretien, the tutor of Henry IV 
of France, published the Wasps, the Peace, and the Lysistrata as 
separate plays. The only original edition which I have seen is that of 
the Peace, which was published at Paris in the year 1589. And in 1597 
the Acharnians, the Knights, the Clouds, the Frogs, and the Plutus 
were published by Nicodemus Frischlin at Frankfort, in one volume, 
dedicated to the Emperor Rodolph II. Each translator gave the Greek 
text by the side of his translation, and in each version even the most 
complex choral odes are given in the identical metres of the Greek, 


1 That, at least, is the place of publication, and that the date of my copy. 
I have seen it stated that it was published at Venice in the year 1538. Whether 
that statement is a mere mistake, or whether the work was published almost 
simultaneously in both places, I have no means of ascertaining. Mine cannot 
be the Venetian edition with a Basle title-page, because on the final page 
we again have “Basiliae in aedibus Andreae Cratandri mense Martio, anno 
1539.” 
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with (especially in the case of Florent Chretien) extraordinary skill and 
felicity. 

But the first complete edition of Aristophanes which contained a Latin 
translation of all the eleven plays was that of Aemilius Portus in 1607. 
He gave the verse translations of Florent Chretien and Frischlin, and for 
the three Comedies which they had left untranslated—the Birds, the 
Thesmophoriazusae and the Ecclesiazusae—the prose translation of 
Andreas Divus. This arrangement was continued in the editions known 
as Scaliger’s and Faber’s ; but in the latter was added the Ecclesiazusae 
with commentary and Latin prose translation by Le Fevre from whom the 
edition derives its name. And Andreas Divus was finally shelved by 
the translation of the Birds by Hemsterhuys and of the Thesmophoria- 
zusae by Kuster. Kuster’s own edition (in 1710) contained the eight 
verse translations by Florent Chretien and Frischlin, and the three prose 
translations by Le Fevre, Hemsterhuys, and himself. Bergler turned 
into excellent Latin prose the eight Comedies translated in verse by 
Florent Chretien and Frischlin; and his edition, published after his death 
by Burmann, was the first to contain a complete translation of all the 
eleven Comedies in Latin prose. Brunck revised the whole, and adapted 
it to his altered text. Brunck’s revision of the composite transla- 
tion by Le Fevre, Hemsterhuys, Kuster, and Bergler has ever since 
remained what may be termed the Authorized Version. It has itself 
been revised to make it correspond with the Greek text of more recent 
editions, but the changes so introduced have been very slight. See the 
Aristophanes of Didot, Paris 1862. 

For the Greek Scholia I have uniformly employed the excellent and 
comprehensive Dindorf-Didot edition published in Paris in the year 1842. 
An edition of the Ravenna Scholia with an English translation was 
published by the late Dr. Rutherford, but the Greek text is very 
untrustworthy, and the English translation too often misses the 
Scholiast’s meaning. An amusing instance of this will be found in 
his treatment of the Scholium on line 968 of the present play. 

There have been many most admirable translations of the Acharnians 
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into English verse. It has been translated! by Thomas Mitchell, 
A.D. 1820; the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere, 1840; 
Benjamin Dann Walsh, 1848; Leonard Hampson Rudd, 1867 ; Charles 
James Billson, 1882; and Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, 1883. 
These versions, in their different styles, are all of remarkable merit. 
Certainly no further translation was required; and I should not have 
thought of publishing my own except for the purpose of completing the 
series. For although there are still four plays—the Clouds, the Wasps, 
the Peace, and the Lysistrata—to be brought into this edition, yet the 
translations of all the four have been published, so that this volume will 
complete the translation of all the extant Comedies of Aristophanes. 
I was familiar with Frere’s version of the Acharnians almost in my 
boyhood, nearly if not quite as soon as I became acquainted with the 
Greek original; and doubtless it has always to some extent coloured my 
conception of the play. That I have always regarded the Odomantians 
as an army of “scarecrows”? must have been because Frere had so 
described them ; but when 1 substituted that term for the ἀπεψωλημένοις 
of line 161, I had not the slightest recollection that Frere had done the 
same; and I did not discover, until it was too late to alter it, that I had 
been an unconscious plagiarist. 


In the dedication prefixed to the Editio Princeps of these Comedies 
A.D. 1498, Aldo Manuzio mentions, as though it were a matter of 
common notoriety, that Saint Chrysostom is recorded to have set such 
store by Aristophanes, that twenty-eight of the poet’s Comedies were 
never out of his hands, and formed his pillow when he slept ; and that 
from this source he was thought to have drawn his marvellous eloquence 
and austerity. It is not known upon what authority Manuzio founded 


1 Tt seems impossible to reckon Wheelwright’s version of the Comedies amongst 
the poetical versions. 

2 “Hune item Joannes Chrysostomus tanti fecisse dicitur, ut duodetriginta 
comoedias Aristophanis semper haberet in manibus, adeo ut pro pulvillo dormiens 
uteretur ; hinc itaque et eloquentiam et severitatem, quibus est mirabilis, didicisse 
dicitur.”’ 
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this statement; but it must have been made, one would suppose, with 
the concurrence of the eminent Cretan scholar, Marco Musuro, who 
superintended the preparation of this (the Aldine) edition of the Comedies 
of Aristophanes. And the particularity of the detail, that the saint’s 
copy consisted of twenty-eight Comedies, makes it probable that the 
writer was relying on some specific authority, rather than on any general 
recollection or belief of his own. 

Similar statements are found in many subsequent writers. Thus 
Aemilius Portus, another Cretan scholar, dedicating his edition of 
Aristophanes (a.D. 1607) to Bisetus, observes that the wit and pleasant- 
ness of Aristophanes had impelled John, who from the golden flow of his 
eloquence was surnamed Chrysostom, to the daily perusal of these 
Comedies, from which indeed he is said to have derived the greater part 
of his eloquence and of his vehemence in reproving vice. For as Alexander 
slept with Homer under his pillow, so was that most excellent theologian 
accustomed to sleep with the Plays of Aristophanes under his pillow; as 
we are told by authors worthy of all belief1. And he refers to the 
same story in his Address to his readers. But these and similar notices 
in the old books are probably based upon Manuzio’s statement, and con- 
sequently add nothing to its credibility. 

Porson, we are told, expressed an opinion that Manuzio may have found 
the story in some old Greek scholiast, and the same great scholar thought it 
possible to trace in the language of Saint Chrysostom an apparent imitation 
of the language of Aristophanes ®. No one was ever more competent than 


+ “ Haec (sc. facundia et in dicendo suavitas incredibilis Aristophanis) Iohannem 
illum Antiochenum, summorum Theologorum lumen, qui propter aureum elo- 
quentiae flumen Chrysostomi cognomen obtinuit, ad huius poetae quotidianam 
lectionem impulerunt, ex qua maximam tum facundiae tum vehementiae suae 
partem in corripiendis vitiis hausisse fertur. Ut Alexander Homeri poema, sic 
etiam praestantissimus iste Theologus Aristophanem pulvillo subdere solebat, 
quemadmodum a viris fide dignis memoriae proditum.” See also Frischlin’s 
Dedicatory Epistle to the Emperor Rodolph. 

2. “Quod de Ioanne Chrysostomo narrat Aldus, ex Scholiasta quodam derivatum 
suspicabatur Porsonus; et in Chrysostomi dictione Aristophanis imitationem 
apparere putabat.’”— Dobree’s Adversaria 11, 129, 
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Porson to decide on a question of this kind; though it seems to me 
excessively difficult to compare the styles of two compositions so radically 
different in character as the light badinage of comic dialogue and the 
earnest exhortations of a Christian preacher. I will only make a few 
observations on the subject. 

1. St. Chrysostom was obviously a man of the most brilliant intellect 
and the most profound learning. His mind was as familiar with the great 
classical writers of Pagan antiquity as it was with the whole range of 
Scriptural and patristic literature. 

2. His style is singularly pellucid. His thoughts are always bright 
and clear, and clothed in the aptest language. ‘There is never any doubt 
as to his meaning, or any obscurity in his way of expressing it. His 
language is justly described by a later contemporary of his own (Sozomen, 
H. ἘΠ. viii. 2) as σαφὴς μετὰ λαμπρότητος. It is like “the pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal,” which the Apostle saw in his Apocalyptic 
visions. 

3. There are often words and phrases in his writings which recall the 
words and phrases of Aristophanes. Some of these, but hardly one in a 
score that I have noticed, are mentioned in the Commentary on the several 
plays. But I do not myself think that any great stress can be laid on 
evidence of this kind. Apart from mere accidental coincidences, the 
phrases of a popular writer work themselves into the popular language 
and become the common property of all who use that language. We 
are all of us every day employing the words and phrases of famous men 
without any suspicion of the source from which they originally came. 
Moreover a comic writer is quick to catch up phrases already embodied in 
contemporary speech, and they may have passed down to posterity by 
many channels other than his writings. 

4. St. Chrysostom was one of the purest souls that ever existed, and 
one of the sternest reprovers of vice; and may well have been attracted 
by the kindred elements in the satire of Aristophanes. Indeed he is 
imagined, as we have seen, to have derived from that source some part 
at least of his severity, and of his sternness in rebuking vice. And any- 
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how there is much in the moral tone and elevation of the great poet 
which would be bracing and refreshing to the great preacher, “a Court’s 
stern martyr-guest !” amongst the vices and corruptions of a falling 
empire. ‘“ Men smile,” says Mr. Sewell, in his eloquent Introduction to 
the Dialogues of Plato 2, “men smile when they hear the anecdote of one 
of the most venerable Fathers of the Church, who never went to bed 
without Aristophanes under his pillow. But the noble tone of morals, 
the elevated taste, the sound political wisdom, the boldness and acuteness 
of the satire, the grand object, which is seen throughout, of correcting 
the follies of the day and improving the condition of his country,—all 
these are features in Aristophanes which, however disguised, as they 
intentionally are, by coarseness and buffoonery, entitle him to the highest 
respect from every reader of antiquity.” | And the “coarseness and 
buffoonery ” are not characteristic of the poet; they were inherent in 
the very nature of the ancient comic drama, or rather in Athenian life 
and manners which in Comedy were faithfully mirrored and represented. 
An Athenian girl could not step out of her father’s house without seeing 
in the “Hermes” beside her father’s door the grossest and most 
immodest of symbols; she could not walk, as the “‘ Queen of the May ” 
in a Dionysian procession, without having the same symbol, the phallus- 
pole, paraded behind her in the sight of the assembled crowds. There 
was no escape from this want of reserve and delicacy. It existed every- 
where. You could not have walked through a street of Athens, you 
could not have visited a farm in Attica, without encountering sights and 
symbols which nobody then regarded, but which would now be absolutely 
repulsive to every person of ordinary delicacy. And the Old Comedy 
merely placed before the Athenian people, and alone preserves to ourselves, 
an accurate representation of their daily life. This was the cause of its 
“coarseness and buffoonery,” which did not in any sense emanate from 
the mind of Aristophanes. To the poet himself the charge of indelicacy 
would have been quite incomprehensible. He plumed himself on the 


1 J. H. Newman in the Lyra Apostolica. 2 p. 41. 
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modesty of his Muse ; his whole career was an attempt to raise Comedy 
into a loftier and a nobler sphere ; to make it a vehicle for inculcating 
a higher political and social morality ; to cleanse it from the vulgar 
surroundings, the φόρτος, from amongst which it had its beginnings. 
And there can be no doubt that among the poets of the Old Comedy he 
was distinguished as the most refined, the most free from all manner of 
coarseness, And this was the judgement of the ancients themselves. No 
nobler or purer mind than Plato’s ever inhabited an Athenian form; yet 
he, with every personal reason for hostility to Aristophanes, could yet 
say that in that poet’s soul the Graces had found a sacred shrine which 
would never pass away.) And akin to Plato’s reference to the Xdpures is 
the special epithet ὁ χαρίεις, by which amongst the later Greek writers, 
both Christian and Pagan, Aristophanes was perpetually distinguished. 
A man like St. Chrysostom, of brilliant intellect and wide learning and 
sympathies, and far more familiar than we can be with the pestilential 
vapours then slowly disappearing from the earth, “smit by the splendours 
of the Bethlehem dawn,” would have been fully capable of appreciating 
the position of Aristophanes, and of recognizing the value of the blows 
he struck in the cause of right and justice, τὸ εὖ καὶ τὸ δίκαιον. Nor in 
good truth has it ever been the pure of heart who have objected to 
Aristophanes on the score of his realistic representation of Attic life. 
I suppose that in the nineteenth century there was no holier or more 
Apostolic Bishop than Christopher Wordsworth; I am sure that there 
was no scholar who was more familiar with, or more fully appreciated, 
the Comedies of Aristophanes. I know no work which sheds a clearer 
or more pleasing light on these Comedies than “ Wordsworth’s Athens 
and Attica.” It is interesting to remember that Marco Musuro, the 
editor of the first printed edition of Aristophanes, was subsequently by 
Pope Leo X made Abp. of Monovasia. See Nichols’ “ Epistles of 
Erasmus” i. 31. 

I should be well pleased if I have convinced any one of my readers 
of the truth of the Aldine anecdote ; but I must confess that I have not 
convinced myself. I should love to think that the “glorious Preacher ” 
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of Antioch and Constantinople was as reverent an admirer as I myself am 
of the Athenian poet. But the attitude which he invariably assumes 
towards the old Hellenic learning and towards dramatic performances in 
general seems quite inconsistent with such devoted attachment on his 
part to the Coryphaeus of the old Hellenic dramatists. 


Eastwoop, StrawBerry Hit, 
August, 1909. 
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᾿Εκκλησία ὑφέστηκεν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐν τῷ φανερῷ, καθ᾽ ἣν πολεμοποιοῦν- 
τας τοὺς ῥήτορας καὶ προφανῶς τὸν δῆμον ἐξαπατῶντας 3 Δικαιόπολίς 
τις τῶν αὐτουργῶν ἐξελέγχων παρεισάγεται. τούτου δὲ διά τινος, 
᾿Αμφιθέου καλουμένου, σπεισαμένου κατ᾽ ἰδίαν τοῖς Λάκωσιν, ᾿Αχαρνικοὶ 
γέροντες πεπυσμένοι τὸ πρᾶγμα προσέρχονται διώκοντες ἐν Χοροῦ 
σχήματι: καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα θύοντα τὸν Δικαιόπολιν ὁρῶντες, ὡς ἐσπεισ- 
μένον τοῖς πολεμιωτάτοις 8 καταλεύσειν ὁρμῶσιν. ὁ δὲ ὑποσχόμενος 
ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου τὴν κεφαλὴν ἔχων ἀπολογήσεσθαι, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε, ἐὰν * μὴ πείσῃ 
τὰ δίκαια λέγων, τὸν τράχηλον ἀποκοπήσεσθαι, ἐλθὼν ὡς Ἑὐριπίδην 
αἰτεῖ πτωχικὴν στολήν" καὶ στολισθεὶς τοῖς Τηλέφου ῥακώμασι παρῳδεῖ 
τὸν ἐκείνου λόγον, οὐκ ἀχαρίτως ὃ καθαπτόμενος Περικλέους περὶ τοῦ 
Μεγαρικοῦ δ ψηφίσματος. παροξυνθέντων δέ τινων ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τῷ 


1 This Argument is found in the adopted. 
Ravenna MS. (R.), and in two of the 3 πολεμιωτάτοις P, Brunck, recentiores. 
Parisian MSS. (P. and P*.) employed by πολεμικωτάτοις ἢ, P?. πολεμίοις Aldus, 
Brunck. It is given in Aldus and the editions before Brunck. For καταλεύ- 
printed editions generally. It appears σειν (vulgo) R. has κατακέλευσιν. 


in the text exactly as it stands in R., * ἐφ᾽ dre ἐὰν vulgo. ἐφ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν R, 
except where otherwise mentioned. 5 dyapirws vulgo. ἀχαρίστως R. 
2 ἐξαπατῶντας. R. and all editions 6 περὶ τοῦ Μεγαρικοῦ R, Aldus, vulgo, 


before Brunck have ἐξάπτοντας. Brunck The περὶ is omitted by P. and P?., and 
introduced ἐξαπατῶντας, whether from Brunck, following them in this respect, 
his MSS. or from his own conjecture he reads rod re Μεγαρικοῦ. For ἐπὶ τῷ 
does not say. It has been universally δοκεῖν just below R. has ἐπὶ τὸ δοκεῖν, 
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~ cal ~ ἊΝ ed 2 ca % 
δοκεῖν συνηγορεῖν τοῖς πολεμίοις, εἶτα ἐπιφερομένων, ἐνισταμένων δὲ 
“- ΄ὕ J Ν ἕω ed 
ἑτέρων ὡς τὰ δίκαια αὐτοῦ εἰρηκότος, ἐπιφανεὶς Λάμαχος θορυβεῖν 
ᾶ ἷ έ ῦ θεὶς 1 ὁ Χορὸς ἀπολύει τὸν 
πειρᾶται. εἶτα γενομένου διελκυσμοῦ κατενεχθεὶς 1 ὁ Χορὸς a 
Ν ~ lot A 
Δικαιόπολιν, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς δικαστὰς 5 διαλέγεται περὶ τῆς τοῦ ποιητοῦ 
a a a a o£ x 
ἀρετῆς καὶ ἄλλων τινῶν. τοῦ δὲ Δικαιοπόλιδος ἄγοντος καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν 
“-“ ~ # , 
εἰρήνην, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον Μεγαρικός τις παιδία ἑαυτοῦ, διεσκενασμένα εἰς 
a ~ > 
χοιρίδια, φέρων ἐν σάκκῳ πράσιμα παραγίνεται" μετὰ τοῦτον ἐκ 
an ~ x - 
Βοιωτῶν ἕτερος, ἐγχέλεις τε Kal παντοδαπῶν ὀρνίθων γόνον ἀνατιθέ- 
ἰς τὴν ἀγορά ἷς ἐ é 6 ῶν συλλαβό- 
μένος εἰς τὴν ἀγοράν. οἷς ἐπιφανέντων τινῶν συκοφαντῶν 
μενός τινα 8 ἐξ αὐτῶν ὁ Δικαιόπολις καὶ βάλλων εἰς σάκκον, τοῦτον τῷ 
an nn lat ‘ P 
Βοιωτῷ ἀντίφορτον ἐξάγειν ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν παραδίδωσι, καὶ mpooayor- 
Tov αὐτῷ πλειόνων καὶ δεομένων μεταδοῦναι τῶν σπονδῶν, καθυπερη- 
φανεῖ. παροικοῦντος δὲ αὐτῷ Λαμάχου, καὶ ἐνεστηκυίας τῆς τῶν Χοῶν 
£ ~ ~ X wy x Lp A Al λ ε΄ 2 λθό Ρ 
ἑορτῆς, τοῦτον μὲν ἄγγελος παρὰ τῶν στρατηγῶν * ἥκων κελεύει ἐξελθόντα 
μετὰ τῶν ὅπλων τὰς εἰσβολὰς τηρεῖν: τὸν δὲ Δικαιόπολιν παρὰ τοῦ 
Διονύσου τοῦ ἱερέως τις καλῶν ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἔρχεται. καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
ὁ μὲν τραυματίας καὶ κακῶς ἀπαλλάττων ἐπανήκει, ὁ δὲ Δικαιόπολις 
δεδειπνηκὼς καὶ μεθ᾽ ἑταίρας «ἀναλύων. 
Τὸ δὲ δρᾶμα τῶν εὖ σφόδρα πεποιημένων, καὶ ἐκ παντὸς τρόπου τὴν 
εἰρήνην προκαλούμενον. 


1 κατενεχθεὶς, overborne, vulgo. κατε- 
λεγχθεὶς is suggested by Blaydes and 
adopted by Van Leeuwen. But there 


to some extent supported by the words 
μηδὲ τῷ πλήθει δοκῶ in line 317. It 
would have been better if, as Elmsley 


is no discussion between Dicaeopolis 
and the Chorus after Lamachus makes 
his appearance; indeed Dicaeopolis 
may be said to have adroitly consti- 
tuted himself the champion of the 
Chorus against Lamachus. 

2 δικαστὰς MSS. and editions. If this 
is the right reading, the author of the 
Argument must consider that Dicaeo- 
polis had been pleading the cause of 
the Lacedaemonians as in a dicastery, 
the audience being the dicasts; a view 


suggests, he had written θεατὰς or 
dxpoaras, but I suspect that his meaning 
is the same. 

S τινα Aldus vulgo. τινὰς R. P. P?. 
Brunck, Bekker, and a few others. But 
apart from the circumstance that 
Nicarchus was the only Informer so 
treated, the singular τοῦτον which im- 
mediately follows shows that we should 
here read τινα. 

* παρὰ τῶν στρατηγῶν vulgo. 
στρατηγὸν R. 


παρὰ τὸν 
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᾿Εδιδάχθη ἐπὶ Ἐὐθύνου 1 ἄρχοντος ἐν Ληναίοις διὰ Καλλιστράτου" καὶ 


πρῶτος ἦν' δεύτερος Κρατῖνος Χειμαζομένοις: οὐ σώζονται. 


Εὔπολις Νουμηνίαις. 


τρίτος 


112. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ ΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΙΚΟΥ͂. 


Ἐκκλησίας οὔσης παραγίνονταί τινες 


πρέσβεις παρὰ Περσῶν καὶ παρὰ Σιτάλκους πάλιν 
3 


Ἐ > 4 ἂν, - Ν Ψ 
οἱ μὲν στρατιὰν ἄγοντες, οἱ δὲ χρυσίον. 


παρὰ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων δὲ μετὰ τούτους τινὲς 


σπονδὰς φέροντες" ods ᾿Αχαρνεῖς οὐδαμῶς 


εἴασαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξέβαλον: ὧν καθάπτεται 


σκληρῶς ὁ ποιητής. 


αὐτὸ τὸ ψήφισμά τε 


Μεγαρικὸν ἱκανῶς φησι, καὶ τὸν Περικλέα 


2 ~ 
κοὐ Tov Λάκωνα τῶνδε πάντων αἴτιον, 


σπονδὰς λύσιν τε τῶν ἐφεστώτων κακῶν. 


1 Εὐθύνου. Ἐὐθυμένους R. P. P%. and 
all the older editions, but the archon- 
ship of Euthymenes was many years 
before, viz. 437-436 B.c. See Achar- 
mians 67. The archon in 426-425, 
when the Acharnians was exhibited, 
was Euthynus, by Diodorus and Athe- 
naeus miscalled Euthydemus. See 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici anno 426 B.c. 

2. This Argument, down to and includ- 
ing the words 6 ποιητής in the seventh 
line, is found in the Ravenna MS., where 
it is written as prose. It is not in any 
of the Parisian MSS. employed by 
Brunck, but it is given in full by Aldus 
and the printed editions generally. 
The Ravenna MS. does not in this case, 


as it does in others, prefix the words 
APIZTOSANOYS T'PAMMATIKOY; but 
one would suppose that all these dog- 
gerel arguments must have been written 
by one hand, though it may be a libel 
to attribute them to the famous gram- 
marian. 

In line 2, R. omits πάλιν, but it is 
found in Aldus and all the editions. 

In line 6, Aldus and the other editions 
have ἐξέβαλον. R. has ἐξέβαλλον. 

In line 9, κοὐ τὸν Λάκωνα is Bergk’s 
conjecture for οὗ. τῶν Λακώνων. If the 
final line is correct it must mean ‘and 
he says that Peace is the remedy for 
the evils now existing.” 


CORRIGENDUM. 


Page 8, note on line 6. It was probably in his “Book of Demagogues,”’ that is, 
the tenth Book of his Philippics, that Theopompus described the incident 
of Cleon being compelled to disgorge the five talents. See the Intro- 
duction to the Knights, where the incident is more fully discussed, 


CORRIGENDA IN VOL. V. 


Introduction, p. xviii, line 2, for ‘south-eastern ” read “ south-western.” 
Page 76, line 697, for γελοῖον read γέλοιον. 
Page 198, line 30, for “ fetched” read “ filched.” 


AXAPNET?2 


TA TOT APAMATO® ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ 


AIKAIONOALS, 

KHPY. 

AMSIOEOS. 

TIPESBEI=. 
ΨΕΥΔΑΡΤΑΒΑΣ. 
ΘΕΏΩΡΟΣ. 

ΧΟΡΟΣ ΑΧΑΡΝΕΩΝ, 
ΤΎΝΗ Δικαιοπόλιδος. 
OYTATHP Δικαιοπόλιδος. 
ΚΗΦΙΣΟΦΩ͂Ν θεράπων Ἐὐριπίδου. 
ΕΥ̓ΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ. 
ΛΑΜΑΧΟΣ. 

ΜΕΓΑΡΕΥΣ. 

KOPA A καὶ Β θυγατέρε τοῦ Μεγαρέως. 
ΣΥΚΟΦΑΝΤΗΣ. 
BOIOTOS. 

NIKAPXO®. 

ΘΕΡΑΠΩΝ Λαμάχου. 
ΤΈΩΡΓΟΣ. 
ΠΑΡΑΝΥ͂ΜΦΟΣ, 
AITEAOI, 


AXAPNETI2 


Al. Ὅσα δὴ δέδηγμαι τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ καρδίαν, 
ἥσθην δὲ Bad: πάνυ δὲ Bad: τέτταρα" 
ἃ δ᾽ ὠδυνήθην, ψαμμοκοσιογάργαρα. 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί δ᾽ ἥσθην ἄξιον χαιρηδόνος ; 


ἐγῴδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ γε τὸ κέαρ εὐφράνθην ἰδὼν, 5 


τοῖς πέντε ταλάντοις οἷς Κλέων ἐξήμεσεν. 


ταῦθ᾽ ὡς ἐγανώθην, καὶ φιλῶ 
διὰ τοῦτο τοὔργον" ἄξιον γὰρ 


Ἄς ε 2 
τοὺς ἱππέας 
Ἑλλάδι. 


In the background are three houses, 
the usual number in a Comic Play. 
The central house is the house of 
Dicaeopolis; the others are the houses 
of Euripides and Lamachus respectively. 
We must not conclude from the juxta- 
position of the three houses that their 
inmates are intended, even for the 
purposes of the play, to be represented 
as neighbours. The old Attic Comedy 
eared nothing for verisimilitudes of 
this description. The arrangement is 
merely a device whereby different scenes 
might be represented without any 
change in the theatrical scenery. In 
the foreground is a rough representa- 
tion of the Athenian Pnyx, with a 
solitary citizen awaiting the opening 
of the Assembly. That he is weary 
and impatient is shown by his attitude 
and gestures; and finally he gives vent 
to his irritation in the soliloquy with 


which the play commences. The open- 
ing lines are full of quaint construc- 
tions and words, intended to arrest the 
attention of the audience not yet 
interested in the plot itself: though 
indeed there are many new-fangled 
words (more than a hundred, Elmsley 
thinks) scattered throughout the play. 
The first line is quoted, though without 
the author’s name, by the Emperor 
Julian, who was fond of displaying his 
acquaintance with the Corbedies of 
Aristophanes ; εἰκότῷς, he says, δάκνομαί 
τε καὶ δέδηγμαι τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ KapSiav.— 
Oration viii, p. 248 C. 

3. ψαμμοκοσιογάργαρα] This is a word 
compounded by the poet from ψάμμος 
sand, yapyapa heaps, and -κόσιοι hundreds 
(as in διακόσιοι, τριακόσιοι, and the like). 
The Scholiast tells us that the words 
ἀριθμεῖν θεατὰς Ψψαμμοκοσίους were em- 
ployed by Eupolis in his Χρυσοῦν γένος, 
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Dicazoroiis. What heaps of things have bitten me to the heart! 
A small few pleased me, very few, just four; 
But those that vexed were sand-dune-hundredfold., 
Let’s see: what pleased me, worth my gladfulness ? 
I know a thing it cheered my heart to see ; 
"Twas those five talents vomited up by Cleon. 
At that I brightened ; and I love the Knights 
For that performance ; ’twas of price to Hellas. 


a drama of uncertain date, but in all 
probability subsequent to the Knights. 
It is thought too that χαιρηδὼν, χαιρη- 
δόνος, which does not elsewhere occur, 
is another word coined by the poet, by 
analogy to ἀλγηδὼν, ἀλγηδόνος. 

6. οἷς Κλέων ἐξήμεσεν] The five talents 
which Cleon disgorged. Cleon had re- 
ceived this sum from certain of the 
allies as a bribe to get the amount of 
their tribute-assessment lowered; but 
the fact leaking out, he was compelled, 
either by thejudgement of thedicasteries 
or (more probably) by the threat to 
resort to them, to pay over the sum 
to the public treasury. It is plain that 
the Knights were active in discovering 
the bribe and compelling restitution. 
The incident, which Thucydides does 
not condescend to notice, is recorded 
by Theopompus, doubtless in his con- 
tinuation of the former’s History. παρὰ 


τῶν νησιωτῶν ἔλαβε πέντε τάλαντα ὁ Κλέων, 
ἵνα πείσῃ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους κουφίσαι αὐτοὺς 
τῆς εἰσφορᾶς. αἰσθόμενοι δὲ οἱ ἱππεῖς 
ἀντέλεγον καὶ ἀπήτησαν αὐτόν. μέμνηται 
@edropmos.—Scholiast. 

8. ἄξιον yap Ἑλλάδι] Cf. infra 205. 
These words, the Scholiast tells us, are 
taken bodily from the Telephus of 
Euripides, a Tragedy which provided 
Aristophanes with an inexhaustible 
fund of amusement and satire. It is 
quoted in the first half of this play no 
less than ten times; and frequently in 
the other Comedies down to and in- 
cluding the Frogs. The line from 
which the present words are borrowed 
is given by the Scholiast as κακῶς ὅλοιτ᾽ 
ἄν' ἄξιον yap “Ἑλλάδι, and is supposed 
to have been spoken by Achilles in 
reference to Telephus, who has just 
made his appearance in the Achaean 
camp. 


B2 


4 AXAPNEIS 


ἀλλ᾽ ὠδυνήθην ἕτερον αὖ τραγῳδικὸν, 


ὅτε δὴ ᾽κεχήνη προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον, 10 
an io ,. Ὁ 

ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν “ εἴσαγ᾽, ὦ Θέογνι, τὸν χορόν. 

πῶς τοῦτ’ ἔσεισέ μου, δοκεῖς, τὴν καρδίαν ; 


ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον ἥσθην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ Μόσχῳ ποτὲ 

Δεξίθεος εἰσῆλθ’ ἀσόμενος Βοιώτιον. 

τῆτες δ᾽ ἀπέθανον καὶ διεστράφην ἰδὼν, 15 
ὅτε δὴ παρέκυψε Χαΐρις ἐπὶ τὸν ὄρθιον. 


9. τραγῳδικόν] This epithet, as the 
actor uttered it, would seem to indicate 
a woe of deep and tragic import; but 
his next words would show that Aristo- 
phanes is using it to denote a grievance 
connected with the Tragedy-competi- 
tion at the Dionysia. Aeschylus had 
been dead for more than thirty years 
at the date of the production of the 
Acharnians, but his plays enjoyed the 
privilege, at that time unique, of still 
competing for the prize. At the festival 
of which Dicaeopolis is speaking, an 
old Tragedy by Aeschylus, and a new 
Tragedy by Theognis, were two of the 
three dramas competing for the Tragic 
prize; and while the speaker was 
looking forward to the enjoyment of 
one of the sublime productions of the 
old Warrior-bard, he is disgusted at 
hearing the Crier call upon Theognis 
to introduce his frigid play. For 
Theognis was a dull man, and wrote 
dull plays; so frigid, that he acquired 
the nickname of Χιὼν, Snow. His 
excessive frigidity, ψυχρότης, is ridiculed 
infra 140, and Thesm. 170, where see 
the Commentary. 

11. ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν] ‘O κῆρυξ δηλονότι. 
Θέογνις δὲ οὗτος τραγῳδίας ποιητὴς, πάνυ 


Ψυχρὸς, εἷς τῶν Τριάκοντα, ὃς καὶ Χιὼν 
ἐλέγετο.--- Scholiast. 

18. ἐπὶ Μόσχῳ] ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ μετὰ τὸν 
Μόσχον. ἦν δὲ οὗτος φαῦλος κιθαρῳδός. 
ὁ δὲ Δεξίθεος ἄριστος κιθαρῳδός.--- 
Scholiast. His disappointment and his 
pleasure were of a similar character. 
The one arose from the exchange (by 
substitution) of Theognis for Aeschylus ; 
the other from the exchange (by succes- 
sion) of Dexitheus for Moschus. This 
is the simple, and I think the true, 
explanation of the passage. Another 
explanation, also coming down from 
the time of the Scholiasts, would in 
my opinion be hardly worthy of notice, 
had it not received the sanction of 
Bentley in his Dissertation on Phalaris 
(Age of Tragedy). τινὲς οὕτως, says 
a Scholiast, ὅτι ὁ νικήσας ἄθλον ἐλάμβανε 
μόσχον. So in the Pastorals of Longus 
ii. 24 we are told that a Sicilian shep- 
herd ἦσεν ἐπὶ μισθῷ τράγῳ καὶ: σύριγγι. 
But there is no reason to believe that 
a calf was ever the prize for anything ; 
an allusion to the prize would be here 
altogether out of place; whilst it is 
quite in the manner of Aristophanes 
to set off the praise of one competitor 
against the censure of another. Theognis 
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Then Τ᾿ ἃ a Tragic sorrow, when I looked 

With open mouth for Aeschylus, and lo, 

The Crier called, Bring on your Play, Theognis. 
Judge what an icy shock that gave my heart! 
Next; pleased I was when Moschus left, and in 
Dexitheus came with his Boeotian song. 

But O this year I nearly cracked my neck, 
When in slipped Chaeris for the Orthian Nome. 


was more unwelcome because he was 
substituted for Aeschylus; Dexitheus 
was more welcome because he succeeded 
Moschus. 

14. Βοιώτιον] Médos οὕτω καλούμενον, 
ὅπερ εὗρε Τέρπανδρος, ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ Φρύγιον. 
—Scholiast. It was, in fact, one of the 
famous lyrical nomes of Terpander; 
and Plutarch (De Musica, chap. 4) gives 
it the first place in his enumeration 
of the nomes. Sophocles also mentions 
it, ὅταν τις adn τὸν Βοιώτιον νόμον. 
Proverbia Zenobii (Gaisford, p. 270). 
And as the proverb collectors tell us 
that the expression Βοιώτιος νόμος was 
applied to persons who begin very 
calmly, and presently proceed with 
greater vehemence (Zenobius, ubi supra ; 
Suidas, 8. v. Βοιωτία ; Alexandrine Pro- 
verbs 77), we may conclude that such 
was the character of the nome itself. 
There seems no ground for the sugges- 
tion that Aristophanes intended any 
play on the words μόσχος and βοι-ώτιον, 
or that Dicaeopolis was pleased with 
the Boeotian as being the pastoral 
strain of Peace, and displeased with 
the Orthian as being the stirring strain 
of War. 

15. rites] Τούτῳ τῷ éret.—Harpocra- 


tion, Photius. Does διεστράφην mean 
“T twisted my neck” or “I got a 
squint?” I certainly think the former. 
Ι doubt if διεστράφην, which means that 
the speaker himself was distorted, can 
properly be restricted to a mere squint 
without the addition of τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 
or the like. And here “I got a squint” 
would come with singular bathos after 
ἀπέθανον. The same question arises in 
Knights 175 and Birds 177. 

16. παρέκυψε] This word everywhere 
else in Aristophanes means “ peeped 
in” or “out,” but here it seems to 
mean something more : came sidling in. 
There is probably, as Dr. Merry suggests, 
a contrast intended between παρακύπτω 
and ὄρθιον. Mueller cites from the first 
Philippic (28, p. 46) an instance of 
παρακύπτειν used in the like significa- 
tion, and followed, as here, by ἐπὶ with 
an accusative; [τὰ ξενικὰ] παρακύψαντα 
ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως πόλεμον. The Orthian 
nome was another, and perhaps the 
most celebrated, of Terpander’s nomes ; 
a bold and spirit-stirring strain, as of 
soldiers marching to victory, It is 
again mentioned in Knights 1279; and 
see Birds 489, Eccl. 741. Chaeris, who 
comes sidling in to play it, was a 
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’ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδεπώποτ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου ᾽γὼ ῥύπτομαι 


οὕτως ἐδήχθην ὑπὸ κονίας τὰς ὀφρῦς 


ὡς νῦν, ὁπότ᾽ οὔσης κυρίας ἐκκλησίας 


ἑωθινῆς ἔρημος ἡ πνὺξ αὑτηί: 


20 


οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ λαλοῦσι, κἄνω καὶ κάτω 


τὸ σχοινίον φεύγουσι τὸ μεμιλτωμένον" 


> 
οὐδ᾽ of πρυτάνεις ἥκουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀωρίαν 


ἥκοντες, εἶτα δ᾽ ὠστιοῦνται πῶς δοκεῖς 
7) ἢ 


ἐλθόντες ἀλλήλοισι περὶ πρώτου ξύλου, 25 


wretched Theban piper, described in 
the Peace and the Birds as in the habit 
of appearing, uninvited and unwelcome, 
at sacrificial feasts, in the hope of 
obtaining some gift. The Theban 
pipers, infra 866, are called Χαιριδεῖς 


βομβαύλιοι. 

17. ἐξ ὅτου ᾽γὼ ῥύπτομαι] Since washing- 
days began; that is “from my earliest 
youth”; a slang expression, to which 
Swift’s lines have been compared: 


Well, if ever I saw such another man since my mother bound up my head. 
You, a gentleman? Marry, come up, I wonder where you were bred. 
(Letter from Mary the cookmaid to Dr. Sheridan.) 


And having thus introduced the idea of 
washing, he proceeds, whilst retaining 
the word ἐδήχθην from line 1, to sub- 
stitute for the expected im’ ὀδύνης τὴν 
καρδίαν the unexpected ὑπὸ κονίας ras 
ὀφρῦς. 
19. κυρίας ἐκκλησίας] The question as 
- to the κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι is considered in 
the Introduction ; and it will be suffi- 
cient here to set down the conclusion 
there arrived at. The three fixed and 
regular Assemblies, held on the 11th, 
the 20th, and the last day of each 
month, were in the time of Aristophanes 
called κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι. They were not 
convoked: they came automatically on 
the appointed days; and at them the 
whole business of the empire was 
transacted. Additional assemblies, con- 
voked on any particular emergency, 


were called, in contradistinction to the 
κύριαι, σύγκλητοι ἐκκλησίαι. That the 
Assemblies, like other public functions 
at Athens, commenced at daybreak is 
of course well known. See Thesm. 875, 
Eccl. 20, 85, 377, &c. 

22. μεμιλτωμένον]! The Pnyx, where 
the ἐκκλησίαι were held, was an elevated 
plateau of a semicircular shape, a little 
to the south-west of the Areopagus, 
a portion of the Agora lying between 
the two. There is an excellent picture, 
with plans, of the Pnyx in Stuart and 
Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, vol. iii, 
chap. vii, plate 88; and a good account 
of it in Col. Leake’s Topography of 
Athens, vol. i, App. II. In the Agora, 
adjoining the Pnyx, there were sure 
to be citizens loitering about, even 
in the early morning, and when an 
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But never yet since first I washed my face 
Was I so bitten—in my brows with soap, 

As now, when here’s the fixed Assembly Day, 
And morning come, and no one in the Pnyx. 
They’re in the Agora chattering, up and down 
Scurrying to dodge the vermeil-tinctured cord. 


Why even the Prytanes are not here | 


They’ll come 


Long after time, elbowing each other, jostling 
For the front bench, streaming down all together 


Assembly was about to be held, it was 
customary to send two Scythian archers 
(the regular police at Athens) into the 
Agora to bring these loiterers into 
the Pnyx. All exits from the Agora, 
except those leading into the Pnyx, 
were temporarily blocked up: and the 
policemen, holding between them a 
long outstretched rope dripping with 
ruddle (rubrica Sinopica), advanced 
from the further end of the Agora, 
driving its occupants before them into 
the Assembly. If any lingered, they 
were caught by the rope and so marked 
with the ruddle; and if they did not 
attend the Assembly, they made them- 
selves liable to a fine. We can well 
imagine that much merriment would 
be caused, as the groups of loiterers 
dodged about to avoid the rope. See 
Eccl. 378 and the Commentary there. 
23. πρυτάνεις] The Presidents, The 
βουλὴ consisted of 500 members, fifty 
from each of the ten tribes. The fifty 
βουλευταὶ from each tribe took it in 
turn to be πρυτάνεις, and in that capacity 
presided over all meetings, not only of 
the βουλὴ, but of the ἐκκλησία also. In 
order to make these ten terms of office 


coincide with the twelve months of the 
year, each term (or Prytany, mpuraveia, 
as it was called) continued for thirty-five 
or thirty-six days. An Assembly could 
not be properly constituted until the 
Presidents arrived; and as on this 
occasion, if we are to believe Dicaeo- 
polis, they did not arrive till near 
noon, the Assembly was not opened 
until hours after its proper time. At 
the Assembly the Presidents sat beside 
the bema or orator’s pulpit, facing the 
people, see Eccl. 87 and the note there. 
And as it cannot be supposed that this 
little throng of fifty men would have 
to struggle through a crowded Assembly 
in order to reach their seats, they 
doubtless entered from the other end, 
descending from the higher level behind 
the bema by steps cut in the rock, some 
of which are still visible, or at least 
were in Stuart and Revett’s time plainly 
visible, and are clearly represented in 
their picture and plans mentioned in 
the preceding note. Hence we see the 
force of the preposition κατὰ in the 
participle xarappéovres infra 26. The 
Prytanes came streaming down the steps 
to the lower level of the Pnyx. 


AXAPNEI> 


ἀθρόοι καταρρέοντες- εἰρήνη δ᾽ ὅπως 

ἔσται προτιμῶσ᾽ οὐδέν" ὦ πόλις, πόλις. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀεὶ πρώτιστος εἰς ἐκκλησίαν 

νοστῶν κάθημαι: Kar’ ἐπειδὰν ὦ μόνος, 
στένω, κέχηνα, σκορδινῶμαι, πέρδομαι, 
ἀπορῶ, γράφω, παρατίλλομαι, λογίζομαι, 
ἀποβλέπων ἐς τὸν ἀγρὸν, εἰρήνης ἐρῶν, 
στυγῶν μὲν ἄστυ, τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν δῆμον ποθῶν, 
ὃς οὐδεπώποτ᾽ εἶπεν, ἄνθρακας πρίω, 

οὐκ ὄξος, οὐκ ἔλαιον, οὐδ᾽ Hoe πρίω, 


80 


35 


3 a 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντα χὠ πρίων ἀπῆν. 


a > a 2 
νῦν οὖν ἀτεχνῶς ἥκω παρεσκευασμένος 


βοᾶν, ὑποκρούειν, λοιδορεῖν τοὺς ῥήτορας, 


ἐάν τις ἄλλο πλὴν περὶ εἰρήνης λέγῃ. 


ἀλλ᾽ οἱ πρυτάνεις γὰρ οὑτοιὶ μεσημβρινοί. 40 


an? nm? a2 
οὐκ ἠγόρευον ; TOOT ἐκεῖν᾽ οὐγὼ ᾽λεγον" 


εἰς τὴν προεδρίαν πᾶς ἀνὴρ ὠστίξεται. 


ΚΗΡ, πάριτ᾽ εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν, 


πάριθ᾽, ὡς ἂν ἐντὸς ἦτε τοῦ καθάρματος. 


27. ὦ πόλις, πόλις] These words form 
here an affectionate expostulation with 
the citizens, just as they do in the 
well-known lines of Eupolis quoted by 
the Scholiast on Clouds 587: 


ὦ πόλις, πόλις" 
ὡς εὐτυχὴς εἶ μᾶλλον ἢ καλῶς φρονεῖς. 


80. σκορδινῶμαι] Σκορδινᾶσθαι means 
to stretch oneself and yawn, as one half 
awake, pera χάσμης διατανύεσθαι.--- 
Scholiast on Lucian’s Lexiphanes 21. 
And the same explanation is given, 
almost in the same words, by all the 
old grammarians. See also Wasps 642, 
Frogs 922, 


88, στυγῶν κιτ.λ.} This line, the 
Scholiast informs us, is borrowed from 
some Tragic Play ; but he does not give 
us either the name of the author or the 
title of the play. Its sentiment would 
be shared by all that great agricultural 
population who, on the outbreak of the 
war, were compelled to leave their 
country homes, and to herd within the 
walls of the city. 

34. ἄνθρακας πρίω] Come, buy my char- 
coal. The dislike of a countryman for 
these town-cries is a little touch of 
nature which always remains the same. 
Readers of “Lorna Doone” will re- 
member the annoyance of John Ridd, 
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You can’t think how. 
They do not care one jot. 


But as for making Peace 
Oh, City! City! 


But I am always first of all to come, 

And here I take my seat; then, all alone, 

I pass the time complaining, yawning, stretching, 
I fidget, write, twitch hairs out, do my sums, 
Gaze fondly country-wards, longing for Peace, 
Loathing the town, sick for my village-home, 
Which never cried, Come, buy my charcoal, or 
My vinegar, my oil, my anything ; 

But freely gave us all; no duy-word there. 

So here I’m waiting, thoroughly prepared 

To not, wrangle, interrupt the speakers 
Whene’er they speak of anything but Peace. 

— But here they come, our noon-day Prytanes ! 


Aye, there they go! 


I told you how ’twould be ; 


Every one jostling for the foremost place. 


CRIER. Move forward all, 


Move up, within the consecrated line. 


on his first visit to London, at finding 
that if he did but look into a shop- 
window “the owner or his apprentice 
boys would rush out and catch hold of 
me, crying Buy, buy, buy! What dye 
lack? What ἄγ᾽ ὁ lack? Buy, buy, buy!” 
There is a very similar scene in the 
opening chapter of “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” but not quite so aptly worded 
for our present purpose. 

86. χὠ πρίων ἀπῆν]. It is not quite 
certain whether πρίων is a substantive, 
the saw, or a participle, the sawyer; 
but either way it is a play on πρίω, the 
imperative of mpiapa, to buy. The pun 
cannot be preserved in English; and 


πρίων is generally translated by this 
buy-word or this grating word or some- 
thing of the kind. 

43. mdpir’ .. . καθάρματο] Now the 
Prytanes have taken their seats, and 
the Peristiarch is supposed to have 
carried the sacrificed sucking-pig round 
the place of meeting for the purpose 
of purifying the place itself, and the 
Assembly about to be held therein. 
And the Crier at once invites the 
people to come within the line of 
purification, ἐντὸς τοῦ καθάρματος. The 
words which he employs πάριτ᾽ εἰς τὸ 
πρόσθεν are the recognized formula used 
for this invitation; they are found 


45 
οὐκ ἄνθρωπος; 


ΚΗΡ. 
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ΑΜ. ἤδη τις ἐπε; ΚΗΡ, τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται; 
ΑΜ. ἐγώ. ΚΗΡ. τίς dv; ΑΜ. Ἀμφίθεος. 

ΑΜ. οὗ, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος. 


ὁ γὰρ ᾿Αμφίθεος Δήμητρος ἦν 


καὶ Τριπτολέμου" τούτου δὲ Kededs γίγνεται" 
γαμεῖ δὲ Κελεὸς Φαιναρέτην τήθην ἐμὴν, 


cal > 
ἐξ ἧς Λυκῖνος ἐγένετ᾽- ἐκ τούτου δ᾽ ἐγὼ 


δ0 


ἀθάνατός εἰμ᾽. ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν οἱ θεοὶ 


σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος ὧν, ὦνδρες, ἐφόδι᾽ οὐκ ἔχω" 


οὐ γὰρ διδόασιν οἱ πρυτάνεις. 


ΚΗΡ. οἱ τοξόται. 


under precisely the same circumstances 
in Eccl. 129; and in an informal shape, 
as a preliminary to the informal opening 
of an ἐκκλησία, in Knights 751. And 
next, again using the recognized 
formula ris ἀγορεύειν βούλεται, he de- 
clares the Assembly open, and invites 
the speakers to commence the debate. 
And Amphitheus answers ἐγὼ, as an 
orator wishing to address the real 
Assembly would do. See the Com- 
mentary on Knights 751, Thesm. 379, 
Eccl. 128, 129, 180. The Scholiast refers 
to Aeschines against Timarchus (p. 4) 
ἐπειδὰν τὸ καθάρσιον περιενεχθῇ ... μετὰ 
ταῦτα ἐπερωτᾷ ὁ κῆρυξ Τίς ἀγορεύειν 
βούλεται ; 

45. ἤδη τις εἶπε] But before the Crier 
has had time to put the question which 
signifies that the preliminaries are over 
and the discussion can begin, one enters 
in a violent hurry, inquiring (apparently 
of nobody in particular) whether the 
debates have already commenced. The 


Crier, either not hearing or not heeding 
him, proceeds to put the question. 
Three matters, we shall find, come 
before the Assembly: (1) the affair of 
Amphitheus. This is a mere interrup- 
tion, which is speedily silenced ; (2) the 
Embassy returning from the Great 
King, bringing with them, so they say, 
a Persian noble of the highest rank; 
and (3) the Embassy returning from 
Sitalces with troops sent by him to the 
assistance of Athens. 

48. Τριπτολέμου] Both Celeus and 
Triptolemus were great names in the 
old legend of ‘“‘Demeter in search of 
her daughter.” Lucian (de Salta- 
tione 40) combines τὴν Δήμητρος πλάνην, 
καὶ Κόρης εὕρεσιν, καὶ Κελεοῦ ἕενίαν, καὶ 
Τριπτολέμου γεωργίαν. Celeus (according 
to the Homeric Hymn, and Apollo- 
dorus i. 5) was the King of Eleusis, 
whose daughters found Demeter resting 
by the wayside, wearied out by her 
search for the Κόρη. And it was on 
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ΑΜΡΕΙΤΉΒΟΒ. Speaking begun ? 
Am. 1. Cr. Whoare you? 
Am. No, an immortal. 


Cr. Who will address the meeting ? 
Am. Amphitheus. 
For the first Amphitheus 


Cr. Not a man ? 


Was of Demeter and Triptolemus 

The son: his son was Celeus ; Celeus married 
Phaenarete, who bare my sire Lycinus. 

Hence I’m immortal ; and the gods committed 
To me alone the making peace with Sparta. 
But, though immortal, I’ve no journey-money ; 


The Prytanes won’t provide it. 


Cr. Archers, there ! 


Triptolemus (usually called the son of 
Celeus, but in the Homeric Hymn 
treated as an independent prince) that 
Demeter conferred the knowledge of 
agriculture which he afterwards taught 
to mankind. The name Amphitheus 
is not found in the Homeric Hymn or 
in the Mythographers, but it probably 
belonged to the old legend, and the 
Scholiast here says ἱερεὺς Δήμητρος καὶ 
Τριπτολέμου ὁ ’Audideos. Aristophanes 
takes these old names out of their 
proper surroundings, and with them 
constructs a fictitious pedigree, in 
imitation, the Scholiast says, of the 
genealogies which Euripides so often 
gives us, as, for example, in the opening 
lines of the Iph.in Taur. The names 
Phaenarete and Lycinus have no con- 
nexion with the Demeter-legend. They 
are merely the poet’s inventions. 

538. ἐφόδια] Journey-money. ἐφόδια 
λέγεται ἃ ἔχει τις εἰς δαπάνην ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ.--- 
Scholiast on Plutus 1024. Ambassadors 
were appointed, and their remuneration 
fixed, in the ἐκκλησία; and we may 
gather from the present passage that 


it devolved upon the Prytanes to see 
that they received it. 

54. of τοξόται] We have already seen, 
in the note on 22 supra, that the 
Scythian archers were the regular 
police at Athens. They, in an Assembly 
of this kind, were under the command 
of the Prytanes; and the Prytanes 
would in ordinary cases have given the 
order for the removal of Amphitheus ; 
ἕως ἂν of τοξόται αὐτὸν ἀφελκύσωσιν ἢ 
ἐξαίρωνται, κελευόντων τῶν πρυτάνεων .--- 
Plato, Protagoras, chap. 10 (p. 319 C). 
But here the Prytanes are personae 
mutae, and have merely by nod or 
gesture indicated to the Crier the steps 
to be taken. That the order really 
emanated from the Prytanes is shown 
by the first words of Dicaeopolis ὦνδρες 
πρυτάνεις, ἀδικεῖτε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν Τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ 
ἀπάγοντες. It is noticeable that the 
order for his removal follows at once 
on his attack upon the Prytanes. The 
words of πρυτάνεις are hardly out of his 
mouth when there comes a call for the 
police, But doubtless, had their conduct 
been called in question, they could 
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ΑΜ. ὦ Τριπτόλεμε καὶ Κελεὲ, περιόψεσθέ με; 55 
AI. ὦνδρες πρυτάνεις, ἀδικεῖτε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀπάγοντες, ὅστις ἡμῖν ἤθελε 
σπονδὰς ποιῆσαι καὶ κρεμάσαι τὰς ἀσπίδας. 
KHP. κάθησο σῖγα, ΔΙ. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ᾽γὼ μὲν οὗ, 
ἣν μὴ περὶ εἰρήνης γε πρυτανεύσητέ μοι. 60 
ΚΗΡ. οἱ πρέσβεις οἱ παρὰ βασιλέως. 
ΔΙ. ποίου βασιλέως ; ἄχθομαι ᾽γὼ πρέσβεσι 
καὶ τοῖς ταῶσι τοῖς T ἀλαζονεύμασιν. 
KHP. ciya. ΔΙ. βαβαιὰξ, ὠκβάτανα, τοῦ σχήματος. 
: ΠΡ, ἐπέμψαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ὡς βασιλέα τὸν μέγαν, . 65 
μισθὸν φέροντας δύο δραχμὰς τῆς ἡμέρας 
ἐπ’ Ἐὐθυμένους ἄρχοντο: ΔΊ. οἴμοι τῶν δραχμῶν. 
ΠΡ. καὶ δῆτ᾽ ἐτρυχόμεθα διὰ τῶν Καῦστρίων 


, « na 5 χη 
πεδίων ὁδοιπλανοῦντες ἐσκηνημένοι, 


ἐφ᾽ ἁρμαμαξῶν μαλθακῶς κατακείμενοι, 70 


have justified themselves on the ground 
that Amphitheus had not, in answer to 
the Crier’s challenge, shown himself 
to be a genuine Athenian citizen, quali- 
fied to address the Assembly. 

58. κρεμάσαι tas ἀσπίδας To hang up 
our shields, as no longer required for 
warlike purposes. Cf. infra 279. 

61. of πρέσβεις of παρὰ βασιλέως] This 
is prose, and probably the actual formula 
by which envoys and the like were 
introduced into the Assembly: see infra 
94, The ejaculation of Dicaeopolis when 
he hears of the embassy to the King, 
ποίου βασιλέως ; is generally, and quite 
rightly, translated Great King indeed! 
But our interrogative what is frequently 
employed in the same sense as ποίου 


here. Thus in Tom Jones x. 2, where 
a Mr. Fitzpatrick is complaining of 
a lady whom he supposes to be his 
wife, What wife (ποίας δάμαρτος, Eur. 
Hel. 567), cries his friend, do not I know 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very well? and don’t 
I see that this lady is none of her? So 
in Tennyson’s Holy Grail, where a monk 
speaks of the Holy Grail as “the 
phantom of a cup,” Nay, monk! what 
phantom? answered Percivale, The Cup, 
the Cup itself. 

64. ὠκβάτανα] The entrance of the 
envoys, clad in gorgeous Oriental 
apparel, elicits from Dicaeopolis the 
exclamation, O Ecbatana!, the name 
of the old capital of the Medes, a 
synonym at Athens of wealth and 
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Am. Ο help me, Celeus! help, Triptolemus ! 

Di. Ye wrong the Assembly, Prytanes, ye do wrong it, 
Haling away a man who only wants 
To give us Peace, and hanging up of shields. 

Cr. St! Take your seat. Dz. By Apollo, no, not I, 
Unless ye prytanize about the Peace. 

CrIER. O yes! The Ambassadors from the Great King! 


Di. What King! 


Im sick to death of embassies, 


And all their peacocks and their impositions. 


Cr. Keep silence ! 


Di. Hey!!! 


Ecbatana, here’s a show. 


Ampassapor. Ye sent us, envoys to the Great King’s Court, 
Receiving each two drachmas daily, when 


Euthymenes was Archon. 
ΑΜΒ. 


Di. O me, the drachmas ! 
And weary work we found it, sauntering on, 


Supinely stretched in our luxurious litters 
With awnings o’er us, through Cajstrian plains. 


voluptuous living. ἐξίασι yap of πρέσβεις 
κεκαλλωπισμένοι, says the Scholiast, ὡς 
ἀπὸ ᾿Εκβατάνων. 

65. ἐπέμψαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς] The envoys now 
deliver to the Assembly a report of 
their proceedings. They were ap- 
pointed, they say, in the archonship 
of Kuthymenes (437-6 B.c.) at a salary 
of, for each envoy, two drachmas a day ; 
apparently about the usual salary for 
an envoy (Boeckh ii. 16) and four times 
the pay of a dicast. Pleased with their 
salaries, they took about eleven years 
to accomplish the journey there and 
hack, which they might easily have 
done in as many months. 

68. διὰ τῶν Kaiorpioy πεδίων] This 
would be the route by which Themi- 


stocles went up from Ephesus to the 
Great King’s Court; and it was prob- 
ably the ordinary route for Hellenic 
travellers to the same destination. The 
hardships which they take credit for 
enduring are really of course un- 
wonted luxuries. 

70. ἐφ᾽ ἁρμαμαξῶν] The ἁρμάμαξα was 
a sumptuous equipage, a sort of cur- 
tained and cushioned litter, in which 
occasionally great nobles, but more 
generally the wealthy and luxurious 
ladies of Asia, were accustomed to travel 
in state. The noble Coan lady, arrayed 
in all the pomp and splendour of Persia, 
whom Pausanias saved from the carnage 
of Plataea, is described by Hat. (ix. 76) 
as lighting down from her ἁρμάμαξα for 
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ἀπολλύμενοι. 


ΔΙ. σφόδρα γὰρ ἐσωζόμην ἐγὼ 


παρὰ τὴν ἔπαλξιν ἐν φορυτῷ κατακείμενος ; 
ΠΡ. ἐξενιζόμενοι δὲ πρὸς βίαν ἐπίνομεν 

Ἂ « ’ 2 4 4 2 

ef ὑαλίνων ἐκπωμάτων καὶ χρυσίδων 


ἄκρατον οἶνον ἡδύν. 


ΔΙ. ὦ Κραναὰ πόλις, 75 


ap αἰσθάνει τὸν κατάγελων τῶν πρέσβεων ; 


ΠΡ. οἱ βάρβαροι γὰρ ἄνδρας ἡγοῦνται μόνους 

τοὺς πλεῖστα δυναμένους καταφαγεῖν καὶ πιεῖν. 
ΔΙ. ἡμεῖς δὲ λαικαστάς τε καὶ καταπύγονας. 
ΠΡ. 


ἔτει τετάρτῳ δ᾽ ἐς τὰ Bacirer ἤλθομεν" 80 


the purpose of claiming his protection. 
And it was in an ἁρμάμαξα that Themi- 
stocles, passing himself off as a fashion- 
able Ionian lady, travelled safely 
through Asia Minor on his way to the 
Great King’s Court.—Plutarch, Them. 
26. So when the Cilician queen drove 
with Cyrus to see the army of the Ex- 
pedition, he went in his ἅρμα, and she 
in her dppdpafa.—Xen. Anab.i.2. And 
according to one account of the Em- 
peror Gratian’s death, Andragathius, 
an officer of his opponent Maximus, 
concealed himself in an Imperial ἁρμά- 
pata, and was drawn by mules to the 
place where the Emperor was residing. 
Gratian, supposing that the litter con- 
tained his wife, ran down eagerly to 
greet her, and was at once dispatched 
by Andragathius.—Socrates, H. E. v. 
11. 8; Sozomen, H. KE. vii. 13.8. Toan 
Athenian the word would convey the 
idea of the softest and most effeminate 
luxury. 

72. ἔπαλξιν] The rampart, the battle- 
ments. mpopaxava τῶν recxav.—Scholiast, 
Hesychius. ἐπάλξεις" ai ἐξοχαὶ ἐπάνω 


τῶν τειχῶν.---Ν 5, gloss, quoted by Alberti 
on Hesychius. Bergler refers to the 
statement of Thucydides (ii. 13) that at 
the commencement of the war Athens 
had 13,000 hoplites for active service, 
besides 16,000 (older and younger men 
and μέτοικοι) On garrison duty, οἱ ἐν τοῖς 
φρουρίοις, καὶ of παρ᾽ ἔπαλξιν. OF these 
16,000 we must suppose Dicaeopolis to 
have been one; too old, no doubt, for 
active service. It was his privilege, as 
the Scholiast says, to sleep ἐν τῷ τείχει 
ἐπὶ φρυγάνων καὶ καλάμης καὶ συρφετῶν. 
τὸ οὖν ἐσωζόμην ἐν εἰρωνείᾳ λέγει. Hesy- 
chius explains φορυτὸς to mean φρύγανα, 
ἄχυρα, καὶ ἀπὸ γῆς αἰρόμενος ὑπὸ ἀνέμου 
χόρτος φρυγανώδης, συρφετὸς, βόρβορος, 
ἀκαθαρσία. 

73. πρὸς βίαν ἐπίνομεν] The commen: 
tators, generally, consider that these 
words are intended to represent a dis- 
agreeable experience, as in the lines, 
to which Bergler refers, cited by Athe- 
naeus (x. 31) from a satyrical drama 
of Sophocles, 

τὸ πρὸς βίαν tive... 
ἴσον κακὸν πέφυκε τῷ διψῆν βίᾳ. 
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’T was a bad time. 


Di. Aye, the good time was mine, 


Stretched in the litter on the ramparts here ! 


AMB. 


And oft they fated us, and we perforce 


Out of their gold and crystal cups must drink 


The pure sweet wine. 


Di. O Cranaan city, mark you 


The insolent airs of these ambassadors ? 


ΑΜΒ. 


For only those are there accounted ΜῈΝ 


Who drink the hardest, and who eat the most, 


D1. 


As here the most debauched and dissolute. 


Ams. In the fourth year we reached the Great King’s Court. 


But in truth the word ἐπίνομεν is intro- 
duced παρὰ προσδοκίαν. The audience, 
who from the phrase πρὸς βίαν were 
led to expect some hardship inflicted 
on the ambassador, find the whole mean- 
ing of the sentence changed by the 
introduction of the word ἐπίνομεν : We 
were kept to hard (not ‘‘labour” but) 
drinking. Revellers were said πίνειν 
πρὸς βίων, when anybody who passed 
the wine without drinking had to pay 
a penalty, ἐπιτίμιον, as, for example, 
to give the next wine party himself, 
cf. Alciphron 111, 32. The familiar 
lines of Alcaeus 


Nov χρὴ μεθύσθην, καί τινα πρὸς βίαν 
πίνειν, ἐπειδὴ κάτθανε Μύρσιλος 
(ATHENAEUS x. 35) 


have probably no bearing on this 
custom; since the MSS. have πονεῖν, 


and no doubt the true reading is Nov 
χρὴ μεθύσθην καὶ χθόνα πρὸς βίαν παίειν, 
Now is the time to drink and to dance: 
which Horace imitated in the 37th ode 
of his first book— 


Nunc est bibendum; nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. 


See Schweighaeuser’s note on the pas- 
sage of Athenaeus. To the Athenian 
ambassador τὸ πρὸς βίαν πίνειν would be 
hardly less welcome than to travel in 
the luxurious ἁρμάμαξα. 

75. ὦ Κραναὰ πόλις] He calls the 
Acropolis by this special title, which 
carried with it a reminiscence of the old 
heroic times (see the Commentary on 
Birds 123), for the purpose of contrast- 
ing with the unheroic pomp and luxury 
of these effeminate ambassadors— 


this fortress of ancient and high renown, 
This shrine where never a foot profane hath trod, 
This lofty-rocked, inaccessible Cranaan town 
The holy temple of God (Lys. 480-3). 
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ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἀπόπατον ᾧχετο, στρατιὰν λαβὼν, 
κἄχεζεν ὀκτὼ μῆνας ἐπὶ χρυσῶν ὀρῶν. 


ΔΙ. πόσου δὲ τὸν πρωκτὸν χρόνου ξυνήγαγεν ; 
ΠΡ, τῇ πανσελήνῳ' kar’ ἀπῆλθεν οἴκαδε. 
εἶτ᾽. ἐξένιζε' παρετίθει δ᾽ ἡμῖν ὅλους 85 
ἐκ κριβάνου Bods. ΔΙ. καὶ ris εἶδε πώποτε 
βοῦς κριβανίτας ; τῶν ἀλαζονευμάτων. 
ΠΡ. καὶ ναὶ μὰ A? ὄρνιν τριπλάσιον Κλεωνύμου 
παρέθηκεν ἡμῖν: ὄνομα δ᾽ ἦν αὐτῷ φέναξ. 
ΔΙ, ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐφενάκιζες σὺ, δύο δραχμὰς φέρων. 90 
ΠΡ. καὶ νῦν ἄγοντες ἥκομεν Ψευδαρτάβαν, 


82, ἐπὶ χρυσῶν ὀρῶν] The fable of 
the “Golden Hills” was widely spread, 
but their locality was, unfortunately, 
altogether uncertain. Some placed 
them in Scythia, others in Persia. 
Bergler refers to the Stichus of Plautus 
i. 1. 24 “Persarum montes, qui esse 
Αὐτοὶ perhibentur.” Thither, when 
the envoys had reached the royal 
palace after their wearisome (that is, 
their most luxurious) journey, they 
found that the Great King had gone 
with his army, not, as the Scholiast 
observes, ἐπὶ πόλεμον, but εἰς ἀπόπατον, 
to the latrines “‘ventris exonerandi 


causa,”’ The Scholiast suggests a play’ 


on the double signification of ὄρος, 
ὄρος yap ἡ duis; and doubtless there is 
such a play, if ὄρος ever possessed that 
signification. Itshould be remembered, 
in this connexion, that the Persian 
Court was continually moving about. 
It spent the three months of spring at 
Susa (Shushan) ; the two hottest months 
of summer in Ecbatana; and the re- 
maining seven months of the year at 


Babylon, Xen. Cyropaedia viii. 6. 22; 
though Athenaeus xii. 8 says that part 
of those seven months was spent at 
Persepolis. 
86. ἐκ κριβάνου βοῦς] The xpiBavos was 

a covered pot, in which barley-loaves 
were baked (ἄρτος xpiBavirns or xpi- 
βανωτὸς, infra 1123, Plutus 765); the 
pot containing the loaves being set in 
the midst of the fire. An ox would of 
course be very far too large to go into 
this earthen pot; it could be baked 
whole only at an open fire or in a κά- 
μινος, a furnace; and there indeed the 
Persians did, on festive occasions, bake 
oxen whole. Bergler refers to Hat. 
(i. 188) who says that on their birth- 
days wealthy Persians βοῦν καὶ ἵππον 
καὶ κάμηλον καὶ ὄνον προτιθέαται, ὅλους 
ὀπτοὺς ἐν καμίνοισιν, and to Antiphanes 
(Ath. iv. 6, p. 180 E) where a Persian, 
scorning the scanty meals of theEAAnves 
μικροτράπεζοι, says— 

παρὰ δ᾽ ἡμετέροις προγόνοισιν ὅλους 

βοῦς ὥπτων, σῦς, ἐλάφους, ἄρνας" 

τὸ τελευταῖον δ᾽ ὃ μάγειρος ὅλον 
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But he, with all his troops, had gone to sit 
An eight-months’ session on the Golden Hills! 


Di. Pray, at what time did he conclude his session ὃ 
Ams. At the full moon; and so came home again. 
Then he too féted us, and set before us 
Whole pot-baked oxen— D1. And who ever heard 
Of pot-baked oxen? Out upon your lies! 
Ams. And an enormous bird, three times the size 
Of our Cleonymus: its name was—Gull. 
Di. That’s why you gulled us out of all those drachmas ! 
Ams. And now we bring you Pseudo-Artabas 


τέρας ὀπτήσας μεγάλῳ βασιλεῖ 

θερμὴν παρέθηκε κάμηλον. 
No doubt both Aristophanes and Anti- 
phanes had in view the statement of 
Herodotus. 

88. Κλεωνύμου] Cleonymus was at this 
time the butt of the Athenian wits for 
his enormous bulk and his enormous 
appetite ; by and by, after the battle 
of Delium, he will become better known 
as a ῥίψασπις, an ἀσπιδαποβλής. He is 
called a perjurer in Clouds 400; and 
here his connexion with the évaé-bird 
is intended to insinuate that he is a 
quack anda humbug. φέναξ is a play 
on the fabulous bird, well known to the 
Greeks as to ourselves under the name 
of the Phoenix. It is usually translated 
Gull, for the purpose of preserving the 
joke in the next line. 

91. Ψευδαρτάβαν] In both the name 
and the office there is possibly a remi- 
niscence of Herodotus. For the last 
three syllables of the name refer, as 
the Scholiast observes, to the ἀρτάβη 
described by the historian as a Persian 


measure ; ἡ δὲ ἀρτάβη, μέτρον ἐὸν Περσικὸν, 
χωρέέι μεδίμνου ᾿Αττικῆς πλεῖον χοίνιξι 
τρισὶ ᾿Αττικῇσι, i. 192, so that Ψευδαρτάβας 
means “a fellow who will give you 
false measures,” “a cheat.” And 
Herodotus also mentions the great Per- 
sian officials entitled ‘‘ the King’s eyes” 
(i. 114, v. 24), though indeed they are 
mentioned by ancient writers, both 
before and after his time. See an ad- 
mirable note by Thomas Stanley on 
Aesch. Persae 960 in which he shows 
that they were Satraps in high trust, 
and not one only, as Dio Chrysostom 
thought, or two only, as the Scholiast 
on Aeschylus supposed, but a great 
number, as Xenophon expressly states. 
And this is in entire accord with our 
excellent Aristophanic scholia here: 
οὕτως ἐκάλουν τοὺς σατράπας, δι᾽ ὧν πάντα 
ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπισκοπεῖ. In Zechariah iv. 
10 seven lighted lamps are typical of 
“the eyes of the Lord which run to 
and fro through the whole earth,” a 
metaphor transferred by Milton with 
singular infelicity to the archangels of 
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τὸν βασιλέως ὀφθαλμόν. 


ΔΙ. ἐκκόψειέ γε 


κόραξ πατάξας τόν γε σὸν τοῦ πρέσβεως. 


KHP. ὁ βασιλέως ὀφθαλμός. 


AI. ὦναξ Ἡράκλεις" 


πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ἄνθρωπε, ναύφρακτον βλέπεις ; 95 


ἢ περὶ ἄκραν κάμπτων νεώσοικον σκοπεῖς ; 


ἄσκωμ᾽ ἔχεις που περὶ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν κάτω; 


100 


AI. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ᾽γὼ μὲν οὔ. 


TIP. dye δὴ σὺ, βασιλεὺς ἅττα σ᾽ ἀπέπεμψεν φράσον 
λέξοντ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοισιν, ὦ Ψευδαρτάβα. 

PE. ἰαρταμὰν ἔξαρξ᾽ ἀναπισσόναι σάτρα. 

ΠΡ. ἐυνήκαθ᾽ ὃ λέγει; 

ΠΡ. πέμψειν βασιλέα φησὶν ὑμῖν χρυσίον. 
λέγε δὴ σὺ μεῖζον καὶ σαφῶς τὸ χρυσίον. 

PE. οὐ λῆψι χρῦσο, χαυνόπρωκτ᾽ ᾿Ιαοναῦ. 


God “‘who are His eyes, That run 
through all the heavens, or down to the 
earth Bear his swift errands’; as if the 
All-seeing God, like the King of Persia, 
required messengers to bring him in- 
telligence of what took place beyond 
the limits of His own sight. 

94. ὁ βασιλέως ὀφθαλμός] Where, in 
the actual Assembly, the Persian noble 
would have been standing while the 
envoys were delivering their report, 
I cannot tell; but it is plain that, in 
the Comedy, he now makes his appear- 
ance for the first time; and the Crier 
introduces him to the Assembly just as 
he had previously introduced the Am- 
bassadors; supra 61. His mask, to 
indicate his rank and title, represents 
one enormous eye; ἔξεισι τερατώδης τις, 
says the Scholiast, γελοίως ἐσκευασμένος, 
καὶ ὀφθαλμὸν ἔχων ἕνα ἐπὶ παντὸς τοῦ 
προσώπου. He enters, attended by two 


eunuchs, in a slow and stately manner, 
befitting his rank and dignity (déto- 
ματικῶς, as the Scholiast says), and 
turning his head from side to side, like 
a ship, Dicaeopolis thinks, cautiously 
finding its way to the dock. ναύφρακτον 
βλέπειν is a phrase of the same class as 
ὀρίγανον βλέπειν and the like. 

96. ἢ περὶ «7.A.] The MSS. have 4 
περὶ, which Bothe proposed to change 
into ἢ περὶ, and this is done by Ribbeck 
and Blaydes; “non enim videre licet,” 
says the latter, ‘‘quomodo quis inter- 
rogare possit ναύφρακτον βλέπεις." I 
have made the same change for an 
entirely different reason. The “ spying 
the dock” is not the alternative, but 
the corollary to “the warship glance.” 
“By the Gods,” says Dicaeopolis, ‘do 
you give usa warship glance? Can it 
be that rounding the point, you spy 
the dock to which you are bound?” 
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The Great King’s Eye. 


D1. O how I wish some raven 


Would come and strike out yours, the Ambassador’s. 


Crier. O yes! the Great King’s Eye! 


Di. O Heracles ! 


By Heaven, my man, you wear a war-ship look ! 
What! Do you round the point, and spy the docks ? 
Is that an oar-pad underneath your eye? 


AMB. 


Now tell the Athenians, Pseudo-Artabas, 


What the Great King commissioned you to say. 
PsEvpo-ArTaBas. [jisti boutti furbiss upde rotti. 


Ams. Do you understand ? 


Di. By Apollo, no not I. 


Amp. He says the King is going to send you gold. 
(To Pseudo.) Be more distinct and clear about the gold. 


Psevp. No getti goldi, nincompoop Iawny. 


Apparently it was “the practice of the 
ancients to paint an eye on each side 
of the bow of their ships, a practice 
which still prevails in the coasting craft 
in the Mediterranean.”—Smith of Jor- 
danhill’s “Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul,” chap. iii. He is commenting 
on St. Luke’s phrase (Acts xxvii. 15) 
τοῦ πλοίου μὴ δυναμένου ἀντοφθαλμεῖν τῷ 
ἀνέμῳ: Pollux (i. 86) identifies the 
ὀφθαλμὸς τῆς νεὼς with the πτυχὶς, the 
round plate on which the ship’s name 
was written. 

97. ἄσκωμα! A leathern padding 
fastened round the oar so as to make 
it completely fill the oarhole, and pre- 
vent any inrush of water. ἀσκώματα 
καλοῦνται καὶ τὰ δέρματα τὰ ἐπιρραπτόμενα 
ταῖς κώπαις ἐν ταῖς τριήρεσι, διὰ τὸ μὴ 
εἰσφέρειν (Blaydes suggests εἰσφρεῖν or 
elapeiv) τὸ θαλάσσιον Vdap.—Etym. Magn. 
s.v. ἀσκώματα. Cf. Frogs 364. The eye 


C2 


in the mask (see the note on 94 supra) 
was cased in leather, which seems to 
Dicaeopolis to furnish an additional 
point of resemblance to a ship. 

100. ἰαρταμὰν κ-ιτ.λ.] There seems to 
be always some meaning in the jargon 
which Aristophanes occasionally puts 
in the mouth of some of his characters, 
the Persian envoy here, the Triballian 
in the Birds, and the Scythian archer 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. And the 
present jumble is generally supposed 
to mean I have just begun to repair what 
is rotten in the navy or in the state ; 
though some, with perhaps equal reason, 
find a reference to Artaxerxes and the 
Satrapies. 

104. οὐ λῆψι χρῦσο] Mitchell refers to 
a passage in Aeschines against Ctesiphon 
239 (pp. 87, 88), where the Great King 
is said to have written to the Athenians 
a letter couched in very similar terms 
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AI. 
Al. 


οἶμοι κακοδαίμων, ὧς capes. 


ΠΡ. τί δαὶ λέγει; 105 


ὅ τι; χαυνοπρώκτους τοὺς "Idovas λέγει, 


εἰ προσδοκῶσι χρυσίον ἐκ τῶν βαρβάρων. 


ΠΡ. 
ΔΙ. 


οὐκ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀχάνας ὅδε γε χρυσίου λέγει. 
ποίας ἀχάνας ; σὺ μὲν ἀλαζὼν εἶ μέγας. 
ἀλλ᾽ dmb’ ἐγὼ δὲ βασανιῶ τοῦτον μόνος. 


110 


ἄγε δὴ σὺ φράσον ἐμοὶ σαφῶς, πρὸς τουτονὶ, 
ἵνα μή σε βάψω βάμμα Σαρδιανικόν' 
βασιλεὺς ὁ μέγας ἡμῖν ἀποπέμψει χρυσίον ; 


(ἀνανεύει.) 


to those employed by his representative 
here. ‘Before Alexander crossed into 
Asia,” says the orator, “ὑπὸ Great King 
sent to the Demus a very rude and 
insolent letter, μάλα ὑβριστικὴν καὶ Bup- 
Bapov ἐπιστολὴν, which wound up with 
the words ἐγὼ ὑμῖν χρυσίον οὐ δώσω᾽ μή pe 
aireire’ οὐ γὰρ λήψεσθε." 

108. ἀχάνας] An ἀχάνη is generally con- 
sidered to have been a Persian measure, 
equivalent to 45 Attic medimni; but 
it seems rather to have been, if not 
originally a Greek word, at all events 
a Persian word naturalized amongst 
the Greeks, signifying a provision-basket 
capable of containing that amount of 
provisions. Thatit was of considerable 
size is plain from Plutarch’s story that 
Aratus, when starting on his expedition 
against Sicyon, took his scaling ladders 
to pieces, packed them εἰς dydvas, and 
sent them on in waggons. Plutarch’s 
Aratus,chap.vi. ἀχάναι" σκεῦος εἰς ἐπισιτι- 
σμὸν χρήσιμον" παρὰ τὸ xaiver.—Etymol. 
Magn. ὅταν μὲν ἐν ᾿Αχαρνεῦσιν εἴπῃ ᾽Αρι- 
στοφάνης ἀχάνας χρυσίου, τὸ ἀγγεῖον ἴσως 


Περσικόν" ἔνιοι δὲ τὴν θεωρικὴν κίστην οὕτω 
κεκλῆσθαι νομίζουσιν" ἐν δὲ ᾿Αριστότελους 
᾿Ορχομενίων πολιτείᾳ μέτρον ἔστιν ’Opxo- 
μενίων τεττάρακοντα πέντε μεδίμνους χωροῦν 
*Arrixous’ οἱ δὲ κιστίδας (vulgo κοιτίδας) 
τὰς Πυθῶδε ἰόντων.---ῬΟ]]ὰχ x. 164, 165. 
aD, ᾿ N ν᾿ ἃ οἱ " , 
ἀχάνας" τινὲς μὲν Περσικὰ μέτρα' Φανόδημος 
δὲ κίστας εἰς ἃς κατετίθεντο τοὺς ἐπισιτι- 
A ς 74 ae pes « ‘ 
σμοὺς οἱ ἐπὶ θεωρίας ἰόντες, of els θεοὺς 
areANOuevot.—Hesychius, Περσικὰ μέτρα 
ἷ- δ» a vo 3 . ὦ 
αἱ ἀχάναι, ἃς καὶ κίστας εἶπόν τινες" εἰς ἃς 
ἀπετίθεντο ἐπισιτισμοὺς οἱ ἐπὶ θεωρίαν 
στελλόμενοι. λέγονται δὲ καὶ ἀχανίδες παρὰ 
τῷ Κωμικῷ ἐν ’Ayapvevow.-—Kustathius 
(at Od. ii. 291 and xix. 28). ἀχάνη μέτρον 
ἐστὶ Περσικόν. ἐχώρει δὲ μεδίμνους ᾿Αττι- 
κοὺς μέ ὡς μαρτυρεῖ ᾿Αριστοτέλης᾽ ἄλλοι 
δέ φασιν ὅτι κιστίς ἐστιν, εἰς ἣν κατετίθεντο 

‘ > ΑἹ Oe ame A if , 
τοὺς ἐπισιτισμοὺς οἱ ἐπὶ τὰς θεωρίας στελλό- 
pevoi—Scholiast, Suidas. 

111. πρὸς τουτονί] In the presence of, 
or having regard to, this fist, or this stick, 
or this scourge; the fist, stick, or scourge 
being personified for this occasion. 
This, I think, is the real meaning of 
the words, which may be compared 
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D1. 
D1, 


Wow, but that’s clear enough ! 
He says the Ionians must be nincompoops 


Aus. What does he say ? 


If they’re expecting any gold from Persia. 
Ams. No, no: he spoke of golden income-coupons. 


D1 


What income-coupons ὃ You’re a great big liar! 


You, get away ; I’ll test the man myself. 
(To Pseudo.) Now look at this (showing nis fist): and answer Yes, or No! 
Or else Pll dye you with a Sardian dye, 
Does the Great King intend to send us gold ? 
(Pseudo-Artabas nods dissent.) 


with the ἐναντίον αὐτῆς ταύτης of Plato’s 
Phaedrus 12 (p. 236 E). There Phaedrus 
is pressing Socrates to make a speech; 
and using an argument which he knows 
will prove irresistible, he says I swear 
to you—by which, let me see, by which of 
the Gods? shall I say, by this plane-tree ? 
—I swear to you in the face of this plane- 
tree, ἐναντίον αὐτῆς ταύτης, that if you will 
not make your speech, never never again 
will I report to you the speech of anybody 
else. Here the Scholiast and most of 
the early Commentators take πρὸς 
τουτονὶ to be equivalent to τουτῳὶ, so 
that ἐμοὶ πρὸς τουτονὶ is equivalent to 
ἐμοὶ τουτῳὶ, to me here, cf. infra 313, 911, 
and Plutus 868; but though the Greeks 
might say either φράσον ἐμοὶ, or else 
φράσον πρὸς ἐμὲ, such a combination of 
the two constructions is to my mind 
quite inconceivable. Elmsley rightly 
pointed out that πρὸς in this place is 
equivalent to coram, but it is impossible 
to accept his explanation of rovrovi, 
which he says “vel de legato accipien- 
dum est, vel de altero eunucho qui 
Pseudartabam comitabatur.” For the 


envoy had, in the preceding line, been 
ordered off; and the eunuchs were too 
inconspicuous for one of them to be 
singled out in this way. Frere was, 
I think, the first to perceive that the 
words involve a threat, translating 
them ‘‘in presence of this fist of mine.” 
Some subsequent Commentators have 
followed him, whilst others have trans- 
lated coram hoc baculo or coram hac 
scutica. 

112. βάμμα Σαρδιανικόν] The red dye 
of Sardis: here, of ‘course, referring to 
the colour of blood. The same words 
are used in Peace 1174 of a soldier’s 
bright red cloke, φοινικίδ᾽ ὀξεῖαν πάνυ: 
where see the Commentary. βάμμα 
Σαρδιανικόν. τὸ φοινικοῦν᾽ διάφορα yap 
ἦν τὰ ἐν Σάρδεσι Bappara.—Hesychius. 
There is no allusion here, as some have 
supposed, to the Island of Sardinia. 

After 113 and 114. ἀνανεύει and 
ἐπινεύει] These are two stage-directions, 
παρεπιγραφαὶ, avaveve signifying a nod 
of dissent, ἐπινεύει a nod of assent. So 
Lucian (Necyom. 4) says that the philo- 
sophers made him believe first one 
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ἄλλως dp ἐξαπατώμεθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν πρέσβεων ; 


(ἐπινεύει. 


Ἑλληνικόν γ᾽ ἐπένευσαν ἅνδρες οὑτοιὶ, 


115 


> 
κοὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐνθένδ᾽ αὐτόθεν. 


~ Ν 
καὶ τοῖν μὲν εὐνούχοιν τὸν ἕτερον τουτονὶ 
ἐγῴδ᾽ bs ἐστι, Κλεισθένης ὁ Σιβυρτίου. 


ὦ θερμόβουλον πρωκτὸν ἐξυρημένε, 


7. > 9 4 x a > of 
τοιόνδε γ᾽, ὦ πίθηκε, τὸν πώγων᾽ ἔχων 


120 


> ~ SIAN 2 2 "ἢ 
εὐνοῦχος ἡμῖν ἦλθες ἐσκευασμένος ; 


* 
ὁδὶ δὲ τίς mor ἐστίν; οὐ δήπου Στράτων. 


thing and then its exact opposite, so 
that he became like a dreamer, ἄρτι μὲν 
ἐπινεύων, ἄρτι δὲ ἀνανεύων ἔμπαλιν. So in 
his treatise Adversus Indoctum 5 he says, 
εἰ δοκεῖ, ἀπόκριναι" μᾶλλον δὲ, ἐπεὶ τοῦτό 
σοι ἀδύνατον, ἐπίνευσον γοῦν ἢ ἀνάνευσον 
πρὸς τὰ ἐρωτώμενα. And then as he puts 


his questions he observes εὖ ye" ἀνένευσας : 
and again dvévevoas καὶ rodro: and then 
th ue 

ἐπινεύεις καὶ rodro’ and so on. Cf. Id. 
Saturnalia i. 3.4. Plautus uses abnuo 
and annuo in precisely the same manner 
at the commencement of his Prologue 
to the Truculentus. 


In this large town one tiny plot of ground 
Would Plautus beg, that he thereon may found 
Athens (himself; asking no builder’s skill), 
Well, will you give it him or not? They will. 


They nod assent [annuunt] : 


that’s his without delay. 


Will you give something of your own? Not they. 


They nod dissent [abnuunt]. 


114. ἄλλως] With idle words. 
καὶ pataiws.—Scholiast. 

117. τοῖν εὐνούχοιν] The two eunuchs 
who are in attendance upon Pseudo- 
Artabas imitate his movements, and 
join in his nods of assent and dissent, 
so attracting the attention of Dicaeo- 
polis to themselves. The ἅνδρες οὑτοιὶ 
of line 115 include the three, but now 
for the moment he leaves Pseudo- 
Artabas alone, and concentrates his 
scrutiny on the two attendants. As 
he gazes upon them, it gradually dawns 


ἠλιθίως 


upon him that he has seen these 
countenances before. One of them he 
feels sure is ‘“‘Cleisthenes the son of 
Sibyrtius,” the smooth-faced Athenian 
satirized for his gross effeminacy in 
almost every one of these Comedies 
from the Acharnians to the Frogs 
inclusively; and introduced, as a 
dramatis persona, on the stage in the 
Thesmophoriazusae. And almost always 
when he is mentioned allusion is made 
to his hairless womanish face; so that 
he would be well fitted to represent an 
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Then are our envoys here bamboozling us? 
(He nods assent.) 


These fellows nod in pure Hellenic style ; 

I do believe they come from hereabouts. 

Aye, to be sure; why, one of these two eunuchs 

Is Cleisthenes, Sibyrtius’s son ! 

O thou young shaver of the hot-souled rump, 
With such a beard, thou monkey, dost thou come 
Tricked out amongst us in a eunuch’s guise ? 

And who’s this other chap? Not Straton, surely ? 


Oriental eunuch. Sibyrtius may have 
been really his father’s name, or it may 
be a satire. Elmsley, bearing in mind 
that there existed about this time at 
Athens a παλαίστρα Σιβυρτίου (Plutarch 
Alcib. 3), thinks that this soft effeminate 
milksop may be called, for the sake of 
contrast, the son of a sturdy, robust 
athlete. And this would be quite in 
the poet’s manner. 

119. ὦ θερμόβουλον x.r.d.] Cleisthenes 
being thus opportunely discovered, 
Dicaeopolis hurls against him two lines 
which he parodies, the first from 
Euripides, the second from Archilochus. 
The Scholiast says that the words ὦ 
θερμόβουλον σπλάγχνον are to be found 
in the Medea of Euripides. This is a 
mistake, but Elmsley thinks that they 
may come from the “ Peliades,” another 
Euripidean Play, in which also Medea 
makes her appearance. It seems to me 
that σπλάγχνον is probably inaccurate, 
and that in the Tragedy Medea may have 
been addressed as ὦ θερμόβουλον mpayos 
ἐξευρημένη, a quaint phrase which might 
readily have become a current jest, 


so that the Aristophanic parody would 
at once be understood and appreciated 
by the audience. The parodied line of 
Archilochus was τοιάνδε δ᾽, ὦ πίθηκε, τὴν 
πυγὴν ἔχων. Here, again, the substituted 
πώγων is a joke against Cleisthenes, 
who had no πώγων at all. 

122. οὐ δήπου Στράτων] Surely not 
Straton. Of Straton we know nothing 
except that he and Cleisthenes were 
kindred spirits, and are in Knights 1374, 
as here, bracketed together as beardless 
effeminates. The Scholiast here says 
of him καὶ οὗτος κωμῳδεῖται ὡς λωβώμενος 
τὸ γένειον καὶ λειαίνων τὸ σῶμα, ὡς Κλει- 
σθένης" ὥς φησιν αὐτὸς ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν 
ταῖς Ὁλκάσι “παῖδες ἀγένειοι, Στράτων.᾽" 
Some would complete the quotation 
from the Holcades by adding (as the 
commencement of a new line) καὶ 
Κλεισθένης, or by reading in the same 
line Κλεισθένης τε καὶ Στράτων, and either 
conjecture may be correct. Mueller 
gravely argues that Dicaeopolis must 
have been mistaken, since “si Eunuchi 
pro Atheniensibus habendi  essent, 
stultitia eorum, qua legatos aperte 
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KHP. σίγα, κάθιζε. 


τὸν βασιλέως ὀφθαλμὸν ἡ βουλὴ καλεῖ 


εἰς τὸ πρυτανεῖον. 


ΔΙ. ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ οὐκ ἀγχόνη ; 


125 


κἄπειτ᾽ ἐγὼ δῆτ᾽ ἐνθαδὶ στρατεύομαι, 


τοὺς δὲ ξενίζειν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἴσχει γ᾽ ἡ θύρα. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐργάσομαΐ τι δεινὸν ἔργον καὶ μέγα. 


ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Αμφίθεός μοι ποῦ στιν ; 


ΔΙ. 


ἈΝ 
ἐμοὶ σὺ ταυτασὶ λαβὼν ὀκτὼ δραχμὰς 


ΑΜ. οὑτοσὶ πάρα. 
180 


σπονδὰς ποίησαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ 


καὶ τοῖσι παιδίοισι καὶ τῇ πλάτιδι" 


ὑμεῖς δὲ πρεσβεύεσθε καὶ κεχήνετε. 


ΚΗΡ. προσίτω Θέωρος ὁ παρὰ Σιτάλκους. 


OEQ. ὁδί. 


produnt, miranda esset.” ‘Nos Eu- 
nuchum revera Persam fuisse existi- 
mamus,” he adds, This is hardly the 
way to treat the humour of a Comic 
Poet. 

125. Πρυτανεῖον] The Prytanéum, the 
Stadthaus or Town Hall, of Athens 
stood a little distance to the north 
(the NNE.) of the Acropolis. There 
the city was ‘‘At Home” and received 
her guests. Every day a banquet was 
set out in the Great Hall, at which the 
State herself, as it were, entertained 
her principal officials, ambassadors and 
others whom she delighted to honour. 
This is the famous σίτησις ἐν Πρυτανείῳ, 
so frequently mentioned in these 
Comedies, and which has been so fully 
discussed in the Commentary on other 
plays (Peace 1084, Frogs 764, &c.) that 
it is needless to enter into any detailed 
account of it here. Here the invitation, 
though specially addressed to the Great 


King’s Eye, seems from the comment 
of Dicaeopolis to have included the 
Athenian ambassadors. And that this 
was the invariable rule is plain from 
Demosthenes, De F. L. 35 (p. 350) to 
which Mitchell refers. There the orator, 
speaking of the return of the Second 
Embassy to Philip, says ἡ βουλὴ οὔτ᾽ 
ἐπήνεσε τούτους οὔτ᾽ eis τὸ Πρυτανεῖον 
ἠξίωσε καλέσαι. καίτοι τοῦτ᾽, ἀφ᾽ οὗ γέγονεν 
ἡ πόλις, οὐδεὶς πώποτε φήσει παθεῖν οὐδένας 
πρέσβεις, ἀλλ᾽ οὗτοι πεπόνθασιν. Here, 
as there, the invitation is given, it will 
be observed, in the name of the βουλή. 

126. στρατεύομαι] This is the reading 
of all the MSS. except the Ravenna, 
and of all editors before Brunck. The 
Ravenna reads στραγεύγομαι, and Brunck 
introduced, from Clouds 131, orpay- 
γεύομαι, a reading which is followed 
by all subsequent editors. Yet στρα- 
Tevoua seems required by the sense. 
Dicaeopolis is contrasting the merry- 
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Crizr. St! Take your seat! 


O yes! 


The Council ask the Great King’s Eye to dinner 


At the Town Hall. 


Dr. Now is not that a throttler ? 


Here must I drudge at soldiering ; while these rogues, 
The Town-Hall door is never closed to them. 
Now then, I'll do a great and startling deed. 


Amphitheus ! 


Where’s Amphitheus ? 
Here be eight drachmas ; take them; and with all 


Am. Here am 1. 


The Lacedaemonians make a private peace 
For me, my wife and children: none besides. 
(To the Prytanes and citizens.) Stick to your embassies and befoolings, you. 


Crier. O yes! 


Theorus from Sitalces ! 


Tuerorvs. Here! 


making of the envoys with his own 
hard lot in time of war; just as infra 
1143-9 his own merrymaking in time 
of peace is contrasted with the hard lot 
of Lamachus in time of war. He has 
to be lying παρὰ τὴν ἔπαλξιν ἐν φορυτῷ; 
they are feasting in the Town Hall: its 
door is never closed to them. The 
contrast is entirely lost by the substitu- 
tion of orpuyyevoua:; nor is there any 
real analogy between this passage and 
the line in the Clouds, 

130. ὀκτὼ δραχμάς] An envoy’s salary 
for four days. See supra 66. We have 
heard, supra 52, that Amphitheus was 
the divinely appointed agent σπονδὰς 
ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμίους μόνῳ, but was 
unable to accomplish his task because 
he could not obtain any journey money 
from the Prytanes. That, of course, was 
for a public Peace, but now Dicaeopolis 
gives him the money out of his private 
purse to enable him to make his private 
Peace. He gives him his commission 


in the very words used supra 52, though 
giving to μόνῳ an altogether different 
application. 

188. κεχήνετε] Ἐξαπατᾶσθε, ἐνεοί ἐστε.--- 
Scholiast, Suidas, s.v. During this little 
colloquy with Amphitheus, the envoys 
returning from the Persian Court, with 
Pseudo-Artabas and his eunuchs, leave 
the stage; and now another embassy 
is ushered in. This time it is an envoy 
returning from Sitalces, the King of 
the Odrysians, the details of whose 
widely-extended power, and of the 
expedition which he undertook in pur- 
suance of his treaty with Athens, will 
be found in the Second Book of Thucy- 
dides. Probably in the early stages of 
the war frequent embassies passed 
between the two states. One such is 
mentioned in Thuc. ii. 67. Theorus, 
described two lines below as an ἀλαζὼν, 
is doubtless the same man who is called 
a perjurer in the Clouds and a parasite 
of Cleon in the Wasps. 
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ΔΙ. 


ἕτερος ἀλαζὼν οὗτος εἰσκηρύττεται. 


135 


OEQ. χρόνον μὲν οὐκ dv ἦμεν ἐν Opaxn πολὺν, 


ΔΙ. 


μὰ Δί οὐκ ἂν, εἰ μισθόν γε μὴ ᾽φερες πολύν. 


OE. εἰ μὴ κατένιψε χιόνι τὴν Θράκην ὅλην, 


καὶ τοὺς ποταμοὺς ἔπηξ᾽ ὑπ’ αὐτὸν τὸν χρόνον 


ὅτ᾽ ἐνθαδὶ Θέογνις ἠγωνίζετο. 


140 


τοῦτον μετὰ Σιιτάλκους ἔπινον τὸν χρόνον" 
καὶ δῆτα φιλαθήναιος ἦν ὑπερφυῶς, 

CoA > 9 Ἂς > 3 ‘ “ LY 
ὑμῶν τ᾽ ἐραστὴς ἦν ἀληθὴς, ὥστε Kal 

ἐν τοῖσι τοίχοις ἔγραφ᾽, ᾿Αθηναῖοι καλοΐ. 


ὁ δ᾽ υἱὸς, ὃν Ἀθηναῖον ἐπεποιήμεθα, 


145 


ἤρα φαγεῖν ἀλλᾶντας ἐξ ᾿Απατουρίων, 


καὶ τὸν πατέρ᾽ ἠντιβόλει βοηθεῖν τῇ πάτρᾳ' 


186. οὐκ ἂν ἦμεν] Where Theorus is 
apologizing for the protracted stay of 
himself and his suite in Thrace, he 
naturally employs the plural number ; 
but when he goes on to describe his 
personal drinking-bout with Sitalces 
at which his suite would not be present, 
he as naturally employs the singular. 
T should not have thought it necessary 
to point out the reason for the change 
from plural to singular, had not some 
critics, failing to see it, taken upon 
themselves to alter the text. Thus 
Meineke (in his V. A.) ‘Non sine 
offensione est quod Theorus de se uno 
numero plurali utitur, cum in sequenti- 
bus et ipse Theorus et Dicaeopolis 
singulari utatur. . . . Credo scripsisse 
Aristophanem [οὐκ ay] ἦ μὰ AZ.” 

140. Θέογνις] Theognis, who is sup- 
posed to have been, twenty-one years 
later, one of the Thirty Tyrants, is in 
these Comedies known only as the most 


frigid of all frigid poets; so that he 
acquired the nickname of Χιὼν, Snow. 
Theorus observes, as a curious coinci- 
dence, that while the Athenian Mission 
were suffering from the fall of snow in 
Thrace, the Athenians at home were 
themselves suffering from the perform- 
ance of a tragedy by Snow (Theognis) 
in their own theatre. See supra 11; 
Thesm. 170, and the Commentary there. 

141. ἔπινο] The Thracians were 
notorious for hard drinking ; and doubt- 
less ambassadors had brought home 
wondrous tales of the prowess of Sitalces 
and his Court in this respect, and of 
their own efforts not to be outdone. 
Hence the allusion to this long 
drinking-bout. 

144. ᾿Αθηναῖοι καλοί] As a lover “ that 
abuses our young plants with carving” 
his mistress’s name “upon their barks.” 
So Δῆμος καλὸς, κημὸς καλὸς in Wasps 
97-9; where see the Commentary. 
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O here’s another humbug introduced. 
We should not, sirs, have tarried long in Thrace— 
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Di. Βαΐ for the salary you kept on drawing. 


And froze the rivers, 


But for the storms, which covered Thrace with snow 
"Twas about the season 


At which Theognis was performing here. 
Tall that time was drinking with Sitalces ; 
A most prodigious Athens-lover he, 

Yea such a true admirer, he would scribble 
On every wall My beautiful Athenians ! 
His son, our newly-made Athenian, longed 
To taste his Apaturian sausages, 

And bade his father help his fatherland. 


145. ὁ δ᾽ vids] Thucydides, who is 
perpetually explaining the historical 
allusions to be found in these Comedies, 
tells us (11. 29) that in the first year of 
the War the Athenians entered into an 
alliance with Sitalces the Thracian king, 
and made his son Sadoc an Athenian 
citizen. And later on in the same 
book (ii. 67) we find them persuading 
Sadoe, τὸν γεγενημένον ᾿Αθηναῖον, to arrest 
certain Peloponnesian emissaries pass- 
ing through Thrace on their way to 
the Great King’s Court, lest by obtaining 
the assistance of Persia against Athens 
they might, so far as in them lay, be 
injuring his (Sadoc’s) own city: ὅπως 
μὴ, διαβάντες ὡς βασιλέα, τὴν ἐκείνου πόλιν 
τὸ μέρος βλάψωσιν. There, as here, we 
find Sadoc using his influence in favour 
of Athens, there called τὴν ἐκείνου πόλιν, 
here called his πάτραν. 

146. ᾿Απατουρίων] ‘Eopris ἐπισήμου δη- 
μοτελοῦς, ἀγομένης παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις 
κατὰ τὸν Πυανεψιῶνα μῆνα ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας. 


καλοῦσι δὲ τὴν μὲν πρώτην Δόρπειαν, ἐπειδὴ 
φράτορες ὀψίας συνελθόντεςϊ εὐωχοῦντο" 
τὴν δὲ δευτέραν ᾿Ανάρρυσιν, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀναρ- 
ρύειν, τοῦ θύειν" ἔθυον δὲ Διὶ Φρατρίῳ καὶ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ" τὴν δὲ τρίτην Κουρεῶτιν, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
τοὺς κούρους καὶ τὰς κόρας ἐγγράφειν εἰς 
τὰς φρατρίας. ἐν ἧ ἐγράφη ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ 
6 υἷἧς Serddxovs.—Scholiast. Probably 
the decree making the Thracian prince 
an Athenian citizen would dispense in 
his case with the necessity of a personal 
enrolment into his phratry, and would 
entitle him at once to a seat at the 
Apaturian banquet. The allusion to 
ἀλλᾶντες is merely comic, and perhaps 
indicates that the poet’s mind was 
already busy with the ἀλλαντοπώλης as 
a fitting antagonist for the βυρσοπώλης. 
See Knights 143 and the note there. 
In Thesm. 558 (where see the note) 
Mnesilochus accuses the Athenian 
women of purloining meat from the 
Apaturian supper-table. 
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ὁ 8 ὥμοσε σπένδων βοηθήσειν, ἔχων 


στρατιὰν τοσαύτην ὥστ' ᾿Αθηναίους ἐρεῖν, 


ὅσον τὸ χρῆμα παρνόπων προσέρχεται. 150 
ΔΙ. κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμην, εἴ τι τούτων πείθομαι 

μὰ > 2 ΜΙΝ. \ - 2 

ὧν εἶπας ἐνταυθοῖ σὺ, πλὴν τῶν παρνόπων. 
ΘΕΩ. καὶ νῦν ὅπερ μαχιμώτατον Θρᾳκῶν ἔθνος 

ἔπεμψεν ὑμῖν. ΔΙ. τοῦτο μέντ᾽ ἤδη σαφές. 

a By a? δ 

KHP. of Θρᾷκες ire δεῦρ᾽, ods Θέωρος ἤγαγεν. 155 
ΔΙ. τουτὶ τί ἐστι τὸ κακόν; OEQ. ᾿Οδομάντων στρατός. 
ΔΙ. ποίων ᾿Οδομάντων ; εἰπέ μοι, τουτὶ τί ἦν ; 

τίς τῶν ᾿Οδομάντων τὸ πέος ἀποτεθρίακεν ; 
OEQ. τούτοις ἐάν τις δύο δραχμὰς μισθὸν διδῷ, 

καταπελτάσονται τὴν Βοιωτίαν ὅλην. 160 


150. παρνόπων] Sitalces likens his 
army to locusts on two grounds: (1) their 
prodigious number, and (2) the havoc 
and destruction which they work. “A 
great people and a strong,” says the 
Prophet Joel, ‘the land is as the garden 
of Eden before them, and behind them 
a desolate wilderness.” The Prophet 
is describing an invasion of locusts, 
and in Pusey’s “Minor Prophets” very 
many passages are collected to show 
the numbers in which they come and 
the devastation which they work. 
“These creatures do not come in 
legions,” says Beauplan, “but in whole 
clouds, five or six leagues in length, 
and two or three in breadth. All the 
air is full and darkened when they fly.” 
And “Everywhere, where their legions 
march,” says Volney, ‘‘verdure dis- 
appears; trees and plants stripped of 
leaves, and reduced to their branches 
and stalks, substitute in the twinkling 


of an eye the dreary spectacle of winter 
for the rich scenes of spring.” Sitalces 
therefore means that his levies will be 
as numerous and terrible to their foes 
as an army of locusts. Dicaeopolis 
fears that they will be equally voracious 
and terrible to their friends. 

156. ᾽οδομάντων στρατός] The Odo- 
mantians, a Thracian tribe mentioned 
by Hat. (v. 16, vii. 112), Thucydides 
(ii. 101, v. 6), and other writers, dwelt 
on the Thracian side of the river Stry- 
mon, nearly equidistant from its source 
and its outfall. They were not, how- 
ever, one of the tribes which followed 
Sitalces on his great expedition; indeed, 
they were alarmed lest it should prove 
to be directed against themselves. 
They were in fact an independent tribe, 
and to satirize them on the Athenian 
stage would give no offence to Sitalces. 
They enter, a little crowd of scarecrows, 
wearing the σκύτινον αἰδοῖον described in 
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And he, with deep libations, vowed to help us 
With such an host that every one would say 
Heavens! what a swarm of locusts comes this way ! 


Di. Hang me, if I believe a single word 
Of all that speech, except about the locusts. 
Tur. And here he sends you the most warlike tribe 


Of all in Thrace. 


Ὅτ. Come, here’s proof positive. 


Crier. The Thracians whom Theorus brought, come forward ! 


Tur. The Odomantian host. 


Dr. What the plague’s this? 

D1. The Odomantians, pho! Hallo, look here. 
Are Odomantians all equipped like this? 

THE. 


Give them two drachmas each a day, and these 


Will targeteer Boeotia all to bits. 


Clouds 588, 539, “‘phallum glande nu- 
data gerentes,”’ as Mueller expresses it. 

158. ἀποτεθρίακεν] ᾿Αποπεφύλλακεν. ἡ 
δὲ μεταφορὰ ἀπὸ τῶν συκοφύλλων.--- 65γ- 
chius. The allusion is to the glans 
nudatae mentioned in the preceding 
note. There is a similar allusion in the 
participle ἀπεψωλημένοις three lines 
below; for Words, though generally, 
and perhaps conveniently translated 
circumcised, has never, in Aristophanes, 
any connexion with the rite of circum- 
cision. 

159. δύο δραχμάς] The Thracian pel- 
tasts, mentioned in Thuc. vii. 27, re- 
ceived a drachma a day, δραχμὴν τῆς 
ἡμέρας ἕκαστος ἐλάμβανεν, and even this 
entailed an intolerable burden on the 
Athenian treasury. Two drachmas was 
an extortionate pay: it was the salary 
of an Athenian ambassador, supra 66, 
and four times the pay of a dicast. 

160. καταπελτάσονται] For the army 


which Sitalces was to send to assist the 
Athenians was composed of peltasts 
and cavalry; πέμψειν στρατιὰν Opaxiav 
᾿Αθηναίοις ἱππέων τε καὶ πελταστῶν.--- 
Thuc. ii. 29. Peltasts was the usual name 
given to Thracian infantry, from the 
little round πέλτη (targe or target) which 
they were accustomed to carry. The 
targe and dart were the distinctive 
weapons of the Thracian, as the bow 
and arrow of the Scythian. ἕτερος δ᾽ αὖ 
Θρᾷξ, πέλτην σείων Kaxdvtiov.—Lys. 563. 
Elmsley refers to Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2 
δῆλον μὲν yap ὅτι Σκύθαι καὶ Θρᾷκες οὐκ ἂν 
τολμήσειαν ἀσπίδας καὶ δόρατα λαβόντες 
Λακεδαιμονίοις διαμάχεσθαι" φανερὸν δὲ ὅτι 
καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὔτ᾽ ἂν Θρᾳξὶν ἐν πέλταις 
καὶ ἀκοντίοις, οὔτε Σκύθαις ἐν τόξοις, ἐθέλοιεν 
ἂν διαγωνίζεσθαι. It is to be observed 
that the Thracian auxiliaries in this 
play are intended to harry Boeotia; 
and that is precisely what the Thracian 
auxiliaries mentioned in tha preceding 
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Al. 


τοισδὶ δύο δραχμὰς τοῖς ἀπεψωλημένοις ; 


ὑποστένοι μέντἂν ὁ θρανίτης λεὼς, 


ὁ σωσίπολις. 


οἴμοι τάλας, ἀπόλλυμαι, 


ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿᾽Οδομάντων τὰ σκόροδα πορθούμενος. 


οὐ καταβαλεῖτε τὰ σκόροδ᾽ ; 


ΘΕΩ. ὦ μόχθηρε σὺ, 165 


οὐ μὴ πρόσει τούτοισιν ἐσκοροδισμένοις ; 


ΔΙ. 


Ν ΄ > € 2 ΄ 2 
TQAUTL περιείδεθ οἱ πρρυτάνεις πάσχοντα με 


ἐν τῇ πατρίδι καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑπ’ ἀνδρῶν βαρβάρων ; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπαγορεύω μὴ ποιεῖν ἐκκλησίαν 


τοῖς Θρᾳξὶ περὶ μισθοῦ λέγω δ᾽ ὑμῖν ὅτι 
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διοσημία ᾽στὶ καὶ pavis βέβληκέ με. 


KHP. 


ε ᾿ 
τοὺς Θρᾷκας ἀπιέναι, παρεῖναι δ᾽ εἰς ἔνην. 


οἱ γὰρ πρυτάνεις λύουσι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 


ΔΙ. 


yw f = Ν a > ha 
οἴμοι τάλας, μυττωτὸν ὅσον ἀπώλεσα. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος γὰρ ᾿Αμφίθεος ὁδί. 


175 


note attempted to do some dozen years 
later. The story of their raid into 
Boeotia, of their massacre of the people 
of Mycalessus, and their subsequent 
defeat by the Thebans is graphically 
told in the Seventh Book of Thucydides. 

162. ὁ Opavirns λεώς] The θρανῖται 
were the sailors who in an Athenian 
trireme sat on the highest benches and 
pulled the longest and heaviest oars. 
They were therefore the pick of the 
Athenian seamen; but all the rowers 
seem to have received the same pay, 
a drachma a day (see the Commentary 
on Knights 1367), half the amount 
demanded for these Odomantian scare- 
crows ; and if the Opavirns received any- 
thing further, it was only as a gratuity, 
ἐπίδοσις, from the trierarchs, and not 
as part of his regular pay ; τοῖς Opaviras 


μόνοις ἐπιδόσεις ἐποιοῦντο οἱ tpinpdpxat, 
οὐχὶ δὲ πᾶσι τοῖς ¢péras.—Scholiast on 
Thue. vi. 31. 

164, τὰ σκόροδα] For citizens attending 
an ἐκκλησία would bring with them 
garlic, onions, olives, bread, and the 
like, to stay their hunger if the pro- 
ceedings were prolonged. See Eccl. 
307. 

166. ἐσκοροδισμένοις] The metaphor is 
from cock-fighting. Cocks were sup- 
posed to fight better, if primed with 
garlic (Knights 494); and these Odo- 
mantians, it is suggested, by munching 
Dicaeopolis’s garlic would become more 
puguacious than ever. 

171. διοσημία] A sign from Zeus, a por- 
tent. Thunder, tempest, an earthquake, 
or other convulsion of nature would at 
once put a stop to an Assembly; see 
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Dr. 


Two drachmas for THESE scarecrows ! 


Oh, our tars, 


Our noble tars, the safeguard of our state, 


Well may they groan at this, 


O! Murder! O! 


These Odomantian thieves have sacked my garlic. 


Put down the garlic! drop it! 


Tue. You rapscallion, 


How dare you touch them, when they’re garlic-primed. 


Di, 


O will you let them, Prytanes, use me thus, 


Barbarians too, in this my fatherland ? 


But stop ! 


I warn you not to hold the Assembly 


About the Thracians’ pay. I tell you there's 
A portent come ; I felt a drop of rain! 
Crier. The Thracians are to go, and two days hence 


Come here again. 


D1. 


The Assembly is dissolved. 
O me, the salad I have lost this day ! 


But here’s Amphitheus, back from Lacedaemon. 


the note on Eccl. 791; but that a single 
drop of rain would do so, is of course 
a comic jest. The Prytanes, however, 
accept that view and forthwith adjourn 
the Assembly. . 

172. εἰς ἔνην] The day after to-morrow. 
τὸ μετὰ THY αὔριον.--- Hesychius. εἰς τρίτην. 
—Scholiast, Harpocration, Suidas, See 
Eccl. 796. εἰς τρίτην is in accordance 
with the Greek idiom which, in a cal- 
culation of dates, reckons the day (or 
month or year) from which you start 
as well as that with which you con- 
clude. See Introduction to Thesm. p. 
xxxv, and the notes on Knights 793, 
Plutus 584. We retain the Greek 
idiom in our Creeds; And the third day 
He rose again from the dead ; ἀναστάντα 
τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ. In our English idiom it 
was the second day. Although in the 


next line we have the word λύουσι, it 
seems clear that the Assembly was 
adjourned rather than dissolved. The 
business was not postponed till the 
next regular Assembly; the Thracians 
were to come again in two days. For 
the present, however, the meeting is at 
an end. The Prytanes, the Crier, the 
Odomantians, and Theorus leave the 
stage, and Dicaeopolis is for the moment 
alone. However, he is immediately 
joined by Amphitheus, whom he had 
sent to Lacedaemon, 132 supra. 

174. μυττωτόν] He means that he has 
lost his garlic which was one of the 
chief ingredients in the salad known 
as a μυττωτός. It was composed of leek, 
garlic, cheese, honey, oil, and egg. 
See the Commentary on Knights 771 
and on Peace 242-52. 
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χαῖρ᾽, ᾿Αμφίθεε. 


ΑΜ. μήπω, πρὶν ἄν γε στῶ τρέχων' 


δεῖ γάρ με φεύγοντ᾽ ἐκφυγεῖν ᾿Αχαρνέας. 


ΔΙ. 


τί δ᾽ ἔστιν; 


ΑΜ. ἐγὼ μὲν δεῦρό σοι σπονδὰς φέρων 


ἔσπευδον" οἱ δ᾽ ὥσφροντο πρεσβῦταΐ τινες 


"A b be Ψ» γ᾽ 
χαρνικοῖ, στιπτοὶ γέροντες, πρίνινοι, 


180 


ἀτεράμονες, Μαραθωνομάχαι, σφενδάμνινοι. 


Ν > 39 Ἃ ΄ ἐξ , 
EMTELT AVEKPAYOV TAVTES, ὦ μιαρώτατε, 


DY ua bas 3 Το 2 » 
σπονδὰς φέρεις, THY ἀμπελίων τετμημένων ; 


κἀς τοὺς τρίβωνας ξυνελέγοντο τῶν λίθων" 


> ox 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔφευγον: οἱ δ᾽ ἐδίωκον κἀβόων. 


ΔΙ. 


185 


οἱ δ᾽ οὖν βοώντων: ἀλλὰ τὰς σπονδὰς φέρεις ; 


ΑΜ. ἔγωγέ φημι, τρία γε ταυτὶ γεύματα. 


176. μήπω] Like the Megarian, infra 
832, he takes χαῖρε, not as a mere greet- 
ing, but in its literal sense of Rejoice, 
and says that he cannot do that until 
he has escaped from the pursuing 
Acharnians. He makes as though he 
would run past Dicaeopolis, but the 
latter stays him. 

179. ὥσφροντο] ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ ἤσθοντο εἶπε 
τὸ ὥσφροντο, ὅτι δι᾽ οἴνου εἰσὶν 'αἱ σπονδαὶ, 
ὡς ἐκ τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα O7jdov.—Scholiast. 
But this is perhaps too ingenious; the 
σπονδαὶ are not yet treated as wine- 
samples; and ὀσφραίνομαι is frequently 
used in a metaphorical sense, as in 
Lys. 619 καὶ μάλιστ᾽ ὀσφραίνομαι τῆς 
Ἱππίου τυραννίδος. 

180. ᾿Αχαρνικοί] These are the Chorus 
of the play. Their town, Acharnae, 
one of the largest and most important 
demes of Attica, was situated a short 
distance to the south of Mount Parnes ; 
and its inhabitants mainly occupied 
themselves with the manufacture and 


sale of charcoal, for which the forests 
of evergreen oak (πρῖνος), maple (σφέν- 
δαμνος), and other trees wherewith the 
sides of the mountain were clothed, 
afforded abundant. material. Several 
of the epithets applied to them here 
refer to this their special business. 
πρίνινοι and σφενδάμνινοι, tough as holm- 
oak and maple, require no explanation. 
Cf. infra 668, Wasps 383, 877. στιπτοὶ, 
hard, tight, literally trodden down, from 
στείβω, is probably used here, as the 
Oxford Lexicographers say, ‘* with allu- 
sion to ἄνθρακες στιπτοὶ, a kind of hard 
charcoal mentioned by Theophrastus 
De igne 87.” drepdpoves (the opposite 
to τέρην, soft, tender) means stubborn, 
inflexible, not to be softened or turned 
from their purpose; λίαν σκληροὶ, μὴ 
τειρόμενοι as the Scholiast says. But 
beyond all this they came of the true 
Μαραθωνομάχαι breed; they were the 
sons, and the equals, of the Acharnians, 
who some sixty-five years ago had done 
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Well met, Amphitheus ! 
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Am. Not till ve done running. 


I needs must flee the Acharnians, clean away. 


What mean you ? 


Am. I was bringing back in haste 


The treaties, when some veterans smelt them out, 
Acharnians, men of Marathon, hard in grain 

As their own oak and maple, rough and tough ; 
And all at once they cried, O villain, dare you 
Bring treaties when our vineyards are cut down ? 
Then in their lappets up they gathered stones ; 

I fled away: they followed roaring after. 


So let them roar. 


Am. O yes, I have. 


But have you got the treaties ? 
Three samples ; here they are. 


yeoman service at Marathon in res- 
cuing Hellas from Persia, and Europe 
from the domination of Asia. 

183. τῶν ἀμπελίων τετμημένων] This is 
the burden of their song throughout, 
that the vines which they loved so well 
have been ruthlessly destroyed. The 
diminutive ἀμπελίων seems to me far 
more in accordance alike with the comic 
rhythm and with the language of regret 
than the ἀμπέλων of the MSS. and 
editions. And see 512 infra. Thucy- 
dides (ii. 19-23) tells us that Archi- 
damus, in his first invasion of Attica, 
made Acharnae the head quarters of his 
work of devastation, and there χρόνον 
πολὺν ἐμμείναντες ἔτεμνον. And this he 
did in the hope that the Acharnians, 
forming so large a portion of the Athe- 
nian army, would not sit still in patience 
ὡς αὐτῶν ἡ γῆ ἐτέμνετο, but would demand 
that the whole army should be led out 
to fight a pitched battle with the in- 


D 


vaders. His plan would unquestionably 
have been crowned with success but for 
the sagacity and influence of Pericles. 
187. γεύματα] Tastes, samples. Thevine- 
growers of Chios, Thasos, and other 
wine-producing countries, when they 
brought their wines to the Athenian 
market, would send up samples to the 
Δεῖγμα in Peiraeus (see the Commentary 
on Knights 979) to be there tested and 
(if approved) purchased by the Athenian 
wine-merchants. There would doubt- 
less be bottles of a special size or shape 
employed for these samples. Amphi- 
theus is bringing from Sparta three of 
these sample-bottles, containing three 
specimens of Peace which Sparta is 
willing to offer, a Peace for five, or for 
ten, or for thirty years. Dicaeopolis 
tastes them all. The five years’ and the 
ten years’ treaties he unhesitatingly 
rejects, as being, in neither case, a real 
Peace but merely a breathing-space, 
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αὗται μέν εἰσι πεντέτεις. 
aiBot. AM. τί ἔστιν; 


ΔΙ. 


ὄζουσι πίττης καὶ παρασκευῆς νεῶν. 


ΑΜ. 
ΔΙ. 


γεῦσαι λαβών. 
᾽ 
ΔΙ. οὐκ ἀρέσκουσίν μ᾽, ὅτι 


190 


σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τασδὶ τὰς δεκέτεις γεῦσαι λαβών. 
ὄζουσι χαὖται πρέσβεων ἐς τὰς πόλεις 


ὀξύτατον, ὥσπερ διατριβῆς τῶν ξυμμάχων. 


ΑΜ. 


ἊΣ ~ Ν ae 
κατὰ γῆν τε καὶ θάλατταν. 


ἀλλ᾽ αὑταιΐ σπονδαὶ τριακοντούτιδες 


ΔΙ. ὦ Διονύσια, 195 


o ᾿ Bg x3 4 ‘ , 
αὗται μὲν ὄξουσ’ ἀμβροσίας καὶ νέκταρος, 


‘ x.) ss oe A a 
καὶ μὴ πιτηρειν Suri ἡμερων TpPlov, 


ry a?» 
κἀν τῷ στόματι λέγουσι, Baiv’ ὅπῃ θέλεις. 


enabling the combatants to collect or 
increase their strength for the renewal 
of the struggle. See the remarks of 
Archidamus, Thue. i. 82, The third 
sample, the thirty years’ treaty, exactly 
suits his palate. In the original, the 
representation of the treaties as samples 
of wine is facilitated by the fact that 
σπονδαὶ signifies not only a treaty, but also 
libations of wine. Indeed the former 
signification is derived from the latter. 

190. ὄζουσι πίττης] Κοινὸν ἐπὶ οἴνου καὶ 
νεὼς τὸ πίσσης ὄζειν. ἔστι γὰρ πισσίζων 
oives.—Scholiast. Though, in each case, 
the objection is taken to the duration 
of the treaty, yet in neither is the 
allusion to wine altogether forgotten. 
There is a similar mention of the usage 
of pitch in connexion withships and with 
wine in a passage of Plutarch to which 
Mueller refers ; τῷ Ποσειδῶνι φαίη τις ἂν 
τὴν πίτυν προσήκειν διὰ τὰς ναυπηγίας. καὶ 
γὰρ αὐτὴ καὶ τὰ ἀδελφὰ δένδρα, πεῦκαι καὶ 
στρόβιλοι, τῶν τε ξύλων παρέχει τὰ πλοῖ- 
μώτατα, πίττης τε καὶ ῥητίνης ἀλοιφὴν, ἧς 


ἄνευ τῶν συμπαγέντων ὄφελος οὐδὲν ἐν τῇ 
θαλάττῃ. 
ἀν τῇ , \ > ὲ Voy 
ρωσαν, ὡς ἐφηδύνουσαν τὸν οἶνον" κατὰ yap 
BS τὰ , 2 ἡδὺ > A 
τὰ πιτυώδη χωρία λέγουσιν ἡδὺν οἶνον τὴν 
ἄμπελον φέρειν... τῇ τε γὰρ πίττῃ πάντες 
ner Bice Pia we ty 
ἐξαλείφουσι τὰ ἀγγεῖα, Kal τῆς ῥητίνης 
ς , ΜΝ τ. ἋΣ nm 
ὑπομιγνύουσι πολλοὶ τῷ οἴνῳ. . .. ἐκ δὲ τῆς 
Ν , Γ e , ε ἢ 
περὶ Βίενναν Ταλατίας 6 πισσίτης οἶνος 


τῷ δὲ Διονύσῳ τὴν πίτυν ἀνιέ- 


κατακομίζεται, διαφερόντως τιμώμενος ὑπὸ 
“Ῥωμαίων. οὐ γὰρ μόνον εὐωδίαν τινὰ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα προσδίδωσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν οἶνον 
εὔποτον παρίστησι ταχέως ἐξαίροντα τῇ θερ- 
μότητι τοῦ οἴνου τὸ νεκρὸν καὶ ὑδατῶδες.--- 
Quaest. Conviv. v. 8.1. Dicaeopolis does 
not seem to appreciate the εὐωδίαν im- 
parted by the πίττα to the-wine ; but of 
course he is thinking only of its use in 
the dockyard. It need hardly be added 
that the ancients attached the greatest 
importance to the fragrance of their 
wines. 

198. ὀξύτατον] This is the only word 
in the second objection which has any 
allusion to wine. ὄζουσιν ὀξύτατον, they 
have a most vinegary smell, ἀπὸ μεταφορᾶς 
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These are the five-year treaties ; take and taste them. 


Dr. I don’t like the things, 


Dr. = =Pheugh! Am. What's the matter ? 
They smell of tar and naval preparations. 
Au. Then taste the ¢en-year samples ; here they are. 
Di. —‘ These smell of embassies to all the states, 
Urgent, as if the Allies are hanging back. 
Anu. Then here are treaties both by land and sea 


For thirty years. 


Di. O Feast of Dionysus ! 


These have a smell of nectar and ambrosia, 
And never mind about the three days’ rations, 
And in your mouth they say, Go where you please, 


τοῦ τραπέντος οἴνου εἰς ὄξος, asthe Scholiast 
says. The words which follow, ὥσπερ 
διατριβῆς τῶν ξυμμάχων, are somewhat 
obscure; but if the text is accurate I 
think that they must mean “‘as of delay 
on the part of our allies.” 

196. ἀμβροσίας x.7.d.] This is the real 
thing. Before the thirty years have 
expired a new generation will have 
arisen which has always lived in peace 
with Sparta. This has no acid smell, 
no smell of sour vinegar; it has the 
fragrance of nectar and ambrosia, the 
food of Immortal Gods. It will be re- 
membered that the Peace of Nicias, 
concluded four years later, was for FIFTY 
years, 

197. Seri’ ἡμερῶν τριῶν] Thiee days’ 
vations. This was the stock of provisions 
which soldiers and sailors summoned 
out for a special expedition were re- 
quired to provide and carry with them 
for their own use. Such a summons 
would be very unwelcome to peace- 
loving citizens; and so the Chorus of 
Farmers in the Peace express their 


delight at receiving the summons of 
Trygaeus, οὐ yap ἦν “ἔχοντας ἥκειν σιτί᾽ 
ἡμερῶν τριῶν." See the Commentary 
there. And here I think, with Dr. 
Merry, that ἐπιτηρεῖν means “to be on 
the look out for” (not the rations, but) 
“the summons to provide the three days’ 
rations,” This seems to be the amount 
of provisions which soldiers have always 
been considered capable of taking with 
them. Thus, when the Spaniards started 
on their perilous march across the 
shallows to the Isle of Duive-land, each 
soldier carried “ rations for three days in 
a bag suspended at his neck.”—Motley’s 
Dutch Republic iii. 835. So, in a recent 
expedition of our Indian troops against 
the Zakkas in the Bazar Valley District, 
the telegrams in the newspapers of 
Feb. 17, 1908 tell us that ‘the troops 
started off across the passes at dawn 
after three days’ emergency rations had 
been issued’; and again that “ Major- 
Gen. Sir J, Willcocks left yesterday 
morning. All the troops carried three 
days’ rations.” 


D2 
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ταύτας δέχομαι καὶ σπένδομαι κἀκπίομαι, 


χαίρειν κελεύων πολλὰ τοὺς ᾿Αχαρνέας" 


200 


ἐγὼ δὲ πολέμου καὶ κακῶν ἀπαλλαγεὶς 


ἄξω τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς εἰσιὼν Διονύσια. 


ΑΜ. 
ΧΟ. 


ἐγὼ δὲ φευξοῦμαί γε τοὺς ᾿Αχαρνέας. 


τῇδε πᾶς ἕπου, δίωκε, καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα πυνθάνου 
τῶν ὁδοιπόρων ἁπάντων' τῇ πόλει γὰρ ἄξιον 
ξυλλαβεῖν τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον. 


20ὅ 
ἀλλά μοι μηνύσατε, 


εἴ τις οἶδ᾽ ὅποι τέτραπται γῆς ὁ τὰς σπονδὰς φέρων. 


ἐκπέφευγ᾽, οἴχεται φροῦδος. οἴμοι τάλας τῶν ἐτῶν τῶν ἐμῶν" ἴστρ. 
οὐκ ἂν én’ ἐμῆς γε νεότητος, ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ φέρων ἀνθράκων φορτίον 


ἠκολούθουν Φαὔύλλῳ τρέχων, ὧδε φαύλως ἂν ὁ 


215 


199. omévdoua:] He uses the present 
tense because, as he speaks, he is actually 
pouring out the libation; but he does 
not drain the sample-bottle at the 
moment, and therefore he uses the 
future of that operation, ἐκπίομαι. 

202. ra κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς Διονύσια] The 
Dionysia τὰ μικρὰ, τὰ ἐν ἀγροῖς were to 
the country villages what the Dionysia 
τὰ μεγάλα, τὰ ἐν ἄστει were to the 
capital itself. The Rural Dionysia 
were celebrated in December all over 
Attica, excepting only in Athens. The 
Great Dionysia were celebrated in 
March, and in Athens alone. Never- 
theless we must not be misled into 
fancying any change of scene here. 
The scene remains unchanged through- 
out the play. Dicaeopolis now enters 
into his (town) house to celebrate the 
Rural Dionysia, and emerges again to 
find the Acharnians already on the war- 


path. It is true that he talks of 
revisiting his deme, but that is all 
make-believe. His deme, Cholleidae, 
was some twelve miles away, and he 
would have been safe from the Achar- 
nians there. 

204. XO. τῇδε πᾶς érov] No sooner has 
Dicaeopolis entered into his house, than 
the twenty-four old Acharnians, who 
form the Chorus, come running into the 
orchestra in eager pursuit of Amphi- 
theus; and as they come, they are 
singing their Parodos or entrance-song. 
The Parodos is divided into two systems, 
each composed of four trochaic tetra- 
meters followed by five cretico-paeonic 
lines, of which two are hexameters, 
one a pentameter, and two tetrameters. 
And then the whole is wound up with 
six additional trochaic tetrameters. 

206. pnvicare] The speaker appeals 
to the spectators to tell him in which 
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These do I welcome, these I pour, and drain, 
Nor care a hang about your old Acharnians. 
But I, released from War and War’s alarms, 
Will hold, within, the Rural Dionysia. 


AM. 


And I will flee those peppery old Acharnians. 


Cuorvs. Here’s the trail; pursue, pursue him; follow, follow, every man; 
Question whosoever meets you whitherwards the fellow ran. 


Much it boots the state to catch him! 


me, if ye know, 


(To the audience.) O inform 


Where the man who bears the treaties managed from my sight to go. 


Fled and gone! Disappears ! 

O were I 

When I stuck Like a man 
And achieved 


Second place 


O this weary weight of years! 


Now as spry As in youthful days gone by, 


To Phayllus as he ran, 
In the race, 


direction Amphitheus fled away. This 
was a common trick in later Comedies. 
So Euclio in the Aulularia having lost 


the crock of gold, and Halisca in the 


Cistellaria having lost the casket, alike 
appeal to the spectators to tell them 
which way the thief has gone: 


Obsecro vos ego (says Euclio), mihi auxilio 
Oro, obtestor, sitis, et hominem demonstretis quis eam abstulerit, &c. 


Aulularia iv. 9 4. 


Mi homines (says Halisca), 
Mi spectatores, facite indicium si quis 


Vidit, quis eam abstulerit, quisve 


Sustulerit, et utrum hac an illae iter institerit. 
Cistellaria iv. 2. 8. 


214. ἠκολούθουν] Pressed hard upon, 
kept pace with, Phayllus. Compare 
St. Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
chap. 3 οὔτε yap ἐγὼ οὔτε ἄλλος ὅμοιος 
ἐμοὶ δύναται κατακολουθῆσαι τῇ σοφίᾳ τοῦ 
μακαρίου καὶ ἐνδόξου Παύλου. The old 
Acharnian, like the Homeric Nestor 
to whom the Scholiast compares him, 


loves to brag of the prowess he dis- 
played in his youth. Now he is feeble 
and slow; then he ran a good race even 
with τὸν Spopéa Pdvddov (Wasps 1206) 
the Olympian victor, the celebrated 
runner and leaper. The Scholiast says 
ὁ Φάῦϊλλος δρομεὺς ἄριστος, ᾿ολυμπιονίκης, 
ὁπλιτοδρόμος (see on Birds 292) περιώ- 
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σπονδοφόρος οὗτος ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τότε διωκόμενος 
ἐξέφυγεν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλαφρῶς ἂν ἀπεπλίξατο. 


νῦν δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ στερρὸν ἤδη τοὐμὸν ἀντικνήμιον 
καὶ παλαιῷ Λακρατείδῃ τὸ σκέλος βαρύνεται, 220 
wy ca la Ὁ x 2 = s 
οἴχεται. διωκτέος δέ' μὴ yap ἐγχάνῃ ποτὲ 
ft - wy 2 A ? 
μηδέ περ γέροντας ὄντας ἐκφυγὼν ‘Axapvéas. 


a 


ee ~ 4 % b ~ 2 ζω 2 a = 
ὅστις, ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ καὶ θεοὶ, τοῖσιν ἐχθροῖσιν ἐσπείσατο, [ἀντ. 
> , 9 ~ ᾽ εἶν Ν BA - Σ ~ ’' 
οἷσι παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ πόλεμος ἐχθοδοπὸς αὔξεται τῶν ἐμῶν χωρίων" 
κοὐκ ἀνήσω πρὶν ἂν σχοῖνος αὐτοῖσιν ἀντεμπαγῶ 230 
ὀξὺς, ὀδυνηρὸς, * * * * ἐπίκωπος, ἵνα 


μήποτε πατῶσιν ἔτι τὰς ἐμὰς ἀμπέλους. 


νυμος, ὃν ἐκάλουν “οδόμετρον. ἦν δὲ καὶ πένταθλος. ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ ἐπίγραμμα τοιόνδε 


πέντ᾽ ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα πόδας πήδησε Φάῦλλος, 
δίσκευσεν δ᾽ ἑκατὸν, πέντ᾽ ἀπολειπομένων. 


The adverb φαύλως later in the line is 
a play on the name of Phayllus. 
218. ἀπεπλίξατο] The Scholiast refers 


to Odyssey vi. 318 where Nausicaa is in 
the car, driving her mules homewards, 


ai δ᾽ ὦκα λίπον ποταμοῖο ῥέεθρα, 
αἱ δ᾽ εὖ μὲν τρώχων, εὖ δὲ πλίσσοντο πόδεσσιν. 


290. Λακρατείδῃ] Inthe Knights, when 
the Chorus come charging down into 
the orchestra, two of them are addressed 
as “Simon” and ‘ Panaetius” (242), 
and the Scholiast tells us that these 
were the real names of the ἵππαρχοι, 
the leaders of the Knights. And so 
here it seems reasonable to infer that 
Lacrateides was the real name of some 
prominent leader among the Acharnian 
people. And I cannot but suspect, 
though this of course is the merest 
conjecture, that this is the Lacrateides 
who was one of the reputed accusers of 
Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles 35). 
say, Plutarch tells us, that the actual 


are 


Some’ 


accuser was Cleon: others that it was 
Simmias; but Heracleides Ponticus 
states that it was Lacrateides. One of 
the grounds, we know, on which Cleon 
attacked the great statesman was his 
refusal to offer battle to the Spartan 
army when it was ravaging Acharnae 
and the neighbouring demes (Pericles 
33); and if the Lacrateides of Plutarch 
be indeed the Lacrateides of Acharnae 
here mentioned, that may well have 
been the cause of his grudge also 
against the policy of Pericles. 

225. ἐσπείσατο] It was necessary for 
the poet’s purpose that the Chorus 
should pass from the mere carrier of 
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Though a great Charcoal freight I was bearing on my head,— 


Not so light 
Nor escaped 


From my sight 
With such ease 


Had this treaty-bearer fled, 
From the chase, 


Now because my joints have stiffened, and my shins are young 


no more, 


And the legs of Lacrateides by old age are burdened sore, 
He’s escaped us! But we’ll follow: but he shall not boast that he 
Got away from us Acharnians, howsoever old we be. 


Who has dared Father Zeus! 


Gods of heaven! to make a truce, 


Who has pledged Faith with those Who are evermore my foes ; 


Upon whom WarImake For my ruined vineyard’s sake; 
AndIne’er From the strife Will give o’er, 

No, I ne’er Will forbear, Till I pierce them in return, 

Like a reed, Sharply barbed Dagger-pointed, and they learn 


Not to tread Down my vines 


Any more. 


the treaty (6 ras σπονδὰς φέρων, 6 σπον- 
Sopédpos) to the man who made it (és 
ἐσπείσατο). The transition is made in 
the present line; Amphitheus altogether 
drops out of the play; and henceforth 
the Chorus and Dicaeopolis are the 
only parties to the dispute. 

229. σχοῖνος] This is no doubt, as 
Mitchell points out, the Schoenus mucro- 
natus, which is common on all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Its 
English name, the Dagger-pointed Bog- 
rush, makes one realize how extremely 
unpleasant it would be for a Lacedae- 
monian trampling down the Acharnian 
vines to feel one of its spikes running 
into his foot. Some grammarians, how- 
ever, would connect σχοῖνος with σκόλοψ 
in the sense not of a stake in a palisade, 
Lut of a sort of calthrop with sharp 
spikes, thrown about to protect fruit- 


trees and crops from the incursion of 
men and horses. εἰώθασι yap σκόλοπάς 
τινας ἐγκρύπτειν ἐν ταῖς ἀμπέλοις, ἵνα μηδεὶς 
ἐξ ἐπιδρομῆς καὶ εὐχερῶς κακουργῇ. ἐπειδὴ 
οὖν προεῖπε, σκόλοψ καὶ σχοῖνος αὐτοῖς 
ἀντεμπαγῶ, εἰκότως ἐπήνεγκε τοῦτο, ἵνα 
μηκέτι πατῶσι τὰς ἐμὰς ἀμπέλους.--- 
Scholiast. And so Suidas s.v. σκόλοψ; 
whilst Pollux x.131 enumerates amongst 
τὰ γεωργικὰ σκεύη, σχοῖνος καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα 
ἀκανθώδη τοῖς καρποῖς ἐπὶ φρουρὰν περι- 
βάλλεται. Hence Hermann, there being 
a foot, paeon or cretic, wanting in this 
system, proposed to insert the words 
καὶ σκόλοψ between ἀντεμπαγῶ and ὀξύς. 

231. ἐπίκωπος] Up to the hilt, that is, 
as far as the spike willgo. The Scholiast 
absurdly says διὰ νεὼς, καὶ ναυτικὸς ὧν 
ἐπίω αὐτοῖς, but such a meaning would 
here be altogether out of place. 
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ἀλλὰ Set ζητεῖν τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ βλέπειν Βαλλήναδε 


καὶ διώκειν γῆν πρὸ γῆς, ἕως ἂν εὑρεθῇ ποτέ' 235 
ὡς ἐγὼ βάλλων ἐκεῖνον οὐκ ἂν ἐμπλήμην λίθοις. 
ΔΙ. εὐφημεῖτε, εὐφημεῖτε, 
ΧΟ. σῖγα πᾶς. ἠκούσατ᾽, ἄνδρες, ἄρα τῆς εὐφημίας ; 
οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν ὃν ζητοῦμεν. ἀλλὰ δεῦρο πᾶς 
ἐκποδών: θύσων γὰρ ἁνὴρ, ὡς ἔοικ᾽, ἐξέρχεται. 240 
ΔΙ. εὐφημεῖτε, εὐφημεῖτε. 


προΐτω ᾿ς τὸ πρόσθεν ὀλίγον ἡ κανηφόρος" 


ὁ Ξανθίας τὸν φαλλὸν ὀρθὸν στησάτω. 


μὰ 


ΜΗ. κατάθου τὸ κανοῦν͵ ὦ θύγατερ, i’ ἀπαρξώμεθα. 


284. Βαλλήναδε βλέπειν] To have a stone- 
throwing look, with a play on Pallene, 
or Pellene, an Attic deme famous in 
history, though its locality is now un- 
certain. It seems to have been on the 
road from Marathon to Athens, and 
nearer the latter than the former place, 
Hat. i, 62; Leake’s Athens, ii. 44-7; 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, ch. 30. 
Leake places it at the northern extremity 
of Hymettus. Wordsworth would iden- 
tify it with the modern village of 
Pelliko, not very far from Acharnae, 
which would no doubt, as he says, make 
the reference to it here very natural 
and appropriate. The Βαλλ- into which 
the first syllable is changed looks 
forward to the βάλλων of 236 and the 
βάλλε of 281. 

235. γῆν πρὸ γῆς] From land to land, 
a peculiar, but by no means uncommon, 
phrase. It is employed by Aeschylus 
in the Prometheus (line 700), where Io 
says μάστιγι θείᾳ γῆν πρὸ γῆς ἐλαύνομαι, 
and Bp. Blomfield cites Lucian’s 


Alex. 46; Alciphron ii. 2; Aristeides 
ii, p. 320; Cicero, ad Att. xiv. 20; and 
Suidas s.vv. διαξαίνειν, ἴτω, and πρὸ γῆς. 

237. εὐφημεῖτε] The voice of Dicaeo- 
polis is heard within his house, 
exhorting those present favere linguis, 
to abstain from all profane and worldly 
language. This exhortation was the 
regular introduction to a religious 
service, and the Chorus, hearing it, 
are confident that they have found not 
indeed τὸν σπονδοφόρον but the ἄνδρα 
ὃς ἐσπείσατο. 

242. κανηφόρος] Dicaeopolis comes out 
of the house, and at once proceeds to 
range the procession which formed the 
principal feature of the Rural Dionysia. 
Of course these village processions 
would always be insignificant compared 
with the great and stately procession 
which wended its way through the 
streets of Athens at the celebration 
of the City festivals. And here it is 
not even a village procession: it is 
confined to a single household of four 
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Now ’tis ours to seek the fellow, and Pelténe-wards to look, 
And from land to land to chase him, till we bring the rogue to 


book. 


Never shall I tire of pelting, pelting him to death with stones. 


D1. 


(Within.) Keep ye all the holy silence! 


Cuor. Hush! we’ve got him. Heard ye, comrades, “ silence” called in 


solemn tones ? 


This is he, the man we’re seeking. Stand aside, and in a trice 
He, methinks, will stand before us, coming out to sacrifice ! 


D1. (Coming out.) Keep ye all the holy silence ! 
Now, Basket-bearer, go you on in front, 
You, Xanthias, hold the phallus-pole erect. 


WIFE. 


Set down the Basket, girl: and we’ll begin. 


persons, Dicaeopolis, his daughter, and 
two slaves; all the other villagers being 
still at war with Sparta. The daughter 
walks in front, representing the lovely 
and virtuous maiden who bore the 
Sacred Basket; a privilege so great 
that to be a Κανηφόρος in the Athenian 
procession was the crown of a Maiden’s 
life (Lys. 646), and deserved to be 
recorded on a statue.—Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica, chap. xvii ad fin. 
And see the Commentary on Birds 
1551 and also on Eccl. 730, where the 
expression καλὴ καλῶς is again applied 
to the κανηφόρος. Immediately behind 
this spotless virgin walked the two 
slaves, holding the phallus-pole erect. 
And when we remember what the 
phallus-pole was—adrdJds* ξύλον ἐπί- 
pnkes, ἔχον ἐν τῷ ἄκρῳ σκύτινον αἰδοῖον 
ἐξηρτημένον ---76 may well be horrified at 
what appears to us the most appalling 
immodesty. But it did not appear so 
to the Athenians. It was, to borrow 


the words of Cardinal Newman, “the 
very orthodoxy of the myriads who had 
lived and died” in Athens. See intro- 
duction to Eccl. pp. xxix, xxx. The 
procession is wound up by Dicaeopolis, 
who walks behind the two slaves, sing- 
ing the Phallus song; the song from 
which Comedy itself was developed; 
Aristotle, Poetics iv. 15. It seems to 
have been addressed to the phallus, 
for Φαλῆς is merely the phallus per- 
sonified. The Wife is to represent the 
spectators who, no doubt, in the real 
ceremony would occupy every coign 
of vantage from which to witness the 
show. 

244, τὸ κανοῦν... ἵν᾿ ἀπαρξώμεθα] Ἦν 
ἐκ χρυσοῦ πεποιημένα τὰ κανᾶ, ἐφ᾽ ὧν τὰς 
ἀπαρχὰς ἁπάντων ἐτίθεσαν. ---- Scholiast. 
The wife’s share in this little conversa- 
tion appears to be continued in the 
MSS. to Dicaeopolis. It is given to 
the Wife in Aldus and most printed 
editions. 
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OT. ὦ μῆτερ, dvddos δεῦρο τὴν ἐτνήρυσιν, 


245 


ΓΑ 2 ᾽ a , 
ἐν eTvos KAaTAX EW TOVAATH POS TOUTOUL, 


AI. 


> 
καὶ μὴν καλόν γ᾽ ἔστ᾽. 


ὦ Διόνυσε δέσποτα, 


2 , Ν x |e 
κεχαρισμένως σοι τήνδε THY πομπὴν ἐμὲ 


πέμψαντα καὶ θύσαντα μετὰ τῶν οἰκετῶν 


᾽ a a Sy > 3 AY ὧν 
ἀγαγεῖν τυχηρῶς τὰ Kat ἀγροὺς Διονύσια, 


250 


στρατιᾶς ἀπαλλαχθέντα' τὰς σπονδὰς δέ μοι 


καλῶς ξυνενεγκεῖν τὰς τριακοντούτιδας. 


ΜΗ. 


dy’, ὦ θύγατερ, ὅπως τὸ κανοῦν καλὴ καλῶς 
οἴσεις, βλέπουσα θυμβροφάγον. 
ὅστις σ᾽ ὀπύσει, κἀκποιήσεται γαλᾶς 


ὡς μακάριος 
255 


σοῦ μηδὲν ἥττους βδεῖν, ἐπειδὰν ὄρθρος 7. 


πρόβαινε, κἀν τώὔὥχλῳ φυλάττεσθαι σφόδρα 


μή τις λαθών σου περιτράγῃ τὰ χρυσία. 


ΔΙ. 


ὁ φαλλὸς ἐξόπισθε τῆς κανηφόρου" 


ὦ Ἐανθία, σφῷν δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθὸς ἑκτέος 
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246. ἐλατῆρο] A flat cake. See 
Knights 1182. ἐλατήρ ἐστι πλακουντῶδες 
πέμμα πλατὺ, ἔνθεν καὶ ἡ ἐπωνυμία, παρὰ τὸ 
ταῖς χερσὶν ἐλαύνεσθαι εἰς πλάτος. ἔστι δὲ 
ἄρτος πλατὺς, ἐν ᾧ τὸ ἔτνος ἐτίθεσαν καὶ 
προσῆγον τῷ βωμῷ. ἐλατὴρ δὲ πᾶν τὸ 
πλατύ.-- βομο]ϊαβύ. 

254, θυμβροφάγον] Demure, δριμύ.--- 
Photius. And so the Scholiast and 
Suidas, though they also give other 
meanings, And Theophrastus, speaking 
of plants, ὅσα δριμύτητά τινα ἔχει δήλην 
κατὰ τὴν γεῦσιν, adds ὧν καὶ ἡ θύμβρα.--- 
De Causis iii. 1.4. θύμβρα is supposed 
to be what we call savory. 

255. ὀπύσει] Shall wed. ὀπυίω is an 
Epie word, employed by both Homer 
and Hesiod. “Happy the man whom 
favourable stars Allot thee for his 
lovely bedfellow.” γαλᾶς, kittens, is 


substituted for children; γαλᾶς" ἀντὶ τοῦ 
παῖδας δριμυτάτους. 
καλεῖται παρὰ προσδοκίαν" ἔδει γὰρ ἐκφάναι, 
ἐκποιήσεται παῖδας νεανίας. --- Scholiast. 
The γαλῆ was in my opinion a real cat, 
very similar to, though not (I suppose) 
identical with, our domestic cat. 
Professor Rolleston’s identification of 
the γαλῆ with the white-breasted marten 
cat, and the irs with the yellow- 
breasted marten cat (Rolleston’s Papers 
and Addresses, p. 499), can hardly, 
I think, be sustained. Without enter- 
ing fully into the question, I may 
observe (1) that so far are the γαλῆ and 
the ἴκτις from being differentiated by 
the colouring of their breasts that one 
point of resemblance between them is 
stated to be the similar whiteness of 
both their breasts.—Aristotle, Hist. Au. 


τοῦτο δὲ τὸ σχῆμα 
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Daveuter. O mother, hand me here the gravy-spoon. 
To ladle out the gravy o’er the cake. 


Dr. Tis well. 


Lord Dionysus, grant me now 


To show the show and make the sacrifice 

As thou would’st have me, I and all my house ; 
Then keep with joy the Rural Dionysia ; 

No more of soldiering now. And may this Peace 
Of thirty summers answer to my hopes. 

Wire. O ‘daughter, bear the Basket sweetly, sweet, 
With savory-eating look. Happy the man, 
Whoe’er he is, who weds thee and begets 
Kittens as fair and saucy as thyself. 

Move on! but heed lest any in the crowd 
Should nibble off, unseen, thy bits of gold. 


Di. O Xanthias, walk behind the Basket-bearer, 
Holding, you two, the phallus-pole erect. 
ix. 6.5. (2) The tkris is τιθασὸν opddpa twofold παρὰ προσδοκίαν. The wife 


(Aristotle ubi supra), the yellow-breasted 
marten is quite irreclaimable. (3) Many 
efforts have been made to domesticate 
the white-breasted marten, but with 
very limited success: whereas the use 
of the definite article ἡ γαλῆ, not γαλῆ 
τις, “the cat must have stolen it” 
(Peace 1151, Thesm. 559), points to the 
presence in the house of some special 
γαλῆ, which must presumably have been 
domesticated there; and (4) the com- 
parison of the tris with a little Maltese 
terrier (Aristotle ubi supra) would be 
absurd if the tkris were a marten, and 
most natural if it were a cat; and there 
really is a considerable resemblance 
between a Maltese terrier and an Angola 
cat. Here, it may be said, there is a 


should have said “children as lovely 
as thyself,’ but for “children” she 
substituted “kittens,” and for “as 
lovely as thyself” she substitutes cod 
μηδὲν ἥττους βδεῖν. 

258. χρυσία] Trinkets of gold. For 
the noble maiden who bore the Basket 
would naturally be arrayed in all her 
finery, and wear her costliest orna- 
ments. Hence in the Lysistrata (1189 
seq.) the Chorus say— 


Gorgeous robes and golden trinkets, 

Shawls and mantles rich and rare, 

I will lend to all who need them, 
Lend for youths to wear, 

Or if any comrade’s daughter 
Would the Basket bear. 
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ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀκολουθῶν doopat τὸ padALKov" 


> 
ἀ 
σὺ δ᾽, ὦ 


Φαλῆς, ἑταῖρε Βακχίου, 


γύναι, θεῶ μ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ τέγους. 


πρόβα. 


ξύγκωμε, νυκτοπεριπλάνη- 


τε, μοιχὲ, παιδεραστὰ, 


265 


ἕκτῳ σ᾽ ἔτει προσεῖπον ἐς 


τὸν δῆμον ἐλθὼν ἄσμενος, 


σπονδὰς ποιησάμενος ἐμαυ- 


τῷ, πραγμάτων τε καὶ μαχῶν 


καὶ Λαμάχων ἀπαλλαγείς, 


πολλῷ γάρ ἐσθ᾽ ἥδιον, ὦ 
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Φαλῆς, Φαλῆς, κλέπτουσαν εὑρ- 


ὄνθ᾽ ὡρικὴν ὑληφόρον 


τὴν Yrpvpoddpov Θρᾷτταν ἐκ 
τοῦ φελλέως, μέσην λαβόντ᾽, 


263. Φαλῆς] Now follows the Phallic 
song of nineteen iambic lines; eighteen 
dimeters (all complete except the third 
which is catalectic), and one trimeter, 
winding up the song. It comprises 
two stanzas, one of eight lines, and one 
of seven, concluding with an invitation 
to Phales in four lines. Phales is 
called ἑταῖρε Βακχίου, comrade of Bacchus, 
τερπνοτέρα yap ᾿Αφροδίτη pera Διονύσου, 
as Lucian says (Amores 12); οἴνου δὲ 
μηκέτ᾽ ὄντος οὐκ ἔστιν Κύπρις, Eur. Bacchae 
718. And as to the ξύγκωμε νυκτοπερι- 
πλάνητε, Meleager (Anthology 102) 
addresses Night herself as κώμων ovp- 
πλανε, fellow-wanderer with the revellers. 

266. ἔκτῳ ἔτει] See infra 890. This 
date is usually dealt with in a very 


short and summary way. “The War 
commenced in 431 B.c. The play was 
acted in 425 B.c. Therefore it was acted 
in the sixth year of the War.” But 
that is not the way in which Ari- 
stophanes made his calculation. He 
reckons by the archonship or Attic 
year. The war commenced by the 
invasion of Attica in July or August, 
shortly after the commencement of the 
archonship of Euthydemus, and the 
play was acted in the archonship of 
Euthynus. There are only four archons 
between these two; so that we should 
have called this the jifth year of the 
War. But Aristophanes is counting, 
in his calculation, both the archonship 
from which the period started and also 
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And [ll bring up the rear, and sing the hymn: 
Wife, watch me from the roof. Now then, proceed. 


(Singing.) O Phales, comrade revel-roaming 
Of Bacchus, wanderer of the gloaming, 
Of wives and boys the naughty lover, 
Here in my home I gladly greet ye, 
Six weary years of absence over ; 
For I have made a private treaty 
And said goodbye to toils and fusses, 
And fights, and fighting Lamachuses. 


Far happier ’tis to me and sweeter, 

O Phales, Phales, some soft glade in, 

To woo the saucy, arch, deceiving, 
Young Thratta (Strymodore his maiden), 
As from my woodland fells I meet her 
Descending with my fagots laden, 


that with which it terminated (see the 
Commentary on 172 supra), so that to 
him it is the sixth year. I have left 
siz in the translation. 

269. μαχῶν καὶ Λαμάχων] This is the 
first mention of the gallant soldier 
whom in his lifetime Aristophanes was 
accustomed to satirize as the repre- 
sentative of the war party, but of whom 
after his death he always speaks in 
terms of well-deserved admiration.— 
Thesm. 841, Frogs 1039. It was partly, 
perhaps, his name, so suitable to his 
warlike spirit, so readily lending itself 
to jests about fighting and battles (as 
here, infra 1071, Peace 1293), that made 
the poet adopt him as the personifica- 
tion of War. 

278. ἐκ τοῦ φελλέως] Φελλεὺς is a 


generic name for rough rocky crags on 
wh ch only goats can find pasturage. 
See Clouds 71. In Alciphron 111. 21 
a goodwife complains that a wolf has 
carried off her finest she-goat from 
the fells; τὴν καλλιστεύουσαν τῶν αἰγῶν 
ἐκ τοῦ φελλέως ἁρπάσας οἴχεται" καὶ ὁ μὲν 
δειπνεῖ ἀγαθὴν αἶγα καὶ εὐγάλακτον, ἐγὼ δὲ 
δάκρυα τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ἀπολείβω. In Attica, 
however, there were certain rocky 
heights to which the name was specific- 
ally applied. φελλέα' τὰ πετρώδη καὶ 
αἰγίβοτα χωρία φελλέας ἐκάλουν" ἦν δὲ ὁ 
Φελλεὺς τόπος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς οὕτω καλού- 
μένος, τραχύς" αἱ δὲ αἶγες πρὸς τὰ τραχύτερα 
καὶ ὀρεινότερα di:dyovo.v.—Harpocration, 
Suidas. So also Hesychius s. v. φελλός. 
Here it seems to mean merely the 
wooded uplands of the speaker's farm. 
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ἄραντα, καταβαλόντα, KaTa- 275 
γιγαρτίσ᾽ ὦ Φαλῆς, Φαλῆς. 
ἐὰν μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν ξυμπίῃς; 
ἐκ κραιπάλης ἕωθεν εἰρ- 
ήνης ῥοφήσεις τρύβλιον. 
ἡ 8 ἀσπὶς ἐν τῷ φεψάλῳ κρεμήσεται. 
ΧΟ. οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν, οὗτος. 280 
βάλλε βάλλε βάλλε βάλλε, 
mate πᾶς τὸν μιαρόν. 
οὐ βαλεῖς, οὐ βαλεῖς ; 
ΔΙ. Ἡράκλεις, τουτὶ τί ἐστι; τὴν χύτραν συντρίψετε. [στρ. 
ΧΟ. σὲ μὲν οὖν καταλεύσομεν, ὦ μιαρὰ κεφαλή. 285 
AI. ἀντὶ ποίας αἰτίας, ὠχαρνέων yepatraror ; 
ΧΟ. τοῦτ᾽ ἐρωτᾷς ; ἀναίσχυντος εἶ καὶ βδελυρὸς, 
ὦ προδότα τῆς πατρίδος, ὅστις ἡμῶν μόνος 290 
σπεισάμενος εἶτα δύνασαι πρὸς ἔμ᾽ ἀποβλέπειν. 
ΔΙ. ἀντὶ δ᾽ ὧν ἐσπεισάμην οὐκ ἴστε γ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσατε. 
ΧΟ. σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν, ἀπολεῖ: κατά σε χώσομεν τοῖς λίθοις. 295 
AI. μηδαμῶς, πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ dxovont ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάσχεσθ᾽, dyabol. 
ΧΟ. οὐκ ἀνασχήσομαι: μηδὲ λέγε μοι σὺ λόγον" 
ὧς μεμίσηκά σε Κλέωνος ἔτι μᾶλλον, ὃν ἐ- 800 


275. καταγιγαρτίσαι)7[, The word of 
course means, as the Scholiast says, 
συνουσιάσαι, but Dicaeopolis, a country 
farmer, uses a rustic metaphor. yiyapra 
are grapestones, grapes, Peace 634, and 
καταγιγαρτίζειν is to rifle the vineyard. 

277. ἐκ κραιπάλης] After the night's 
debauch. ἀπὸ χθιζῆς olvoroaias.—Scho- 
liast. 


279. ἐν τῷ φεψάλῳ] Ἐν τῷ καπνείῳ, SAYS. 


the Scholiast, referring to Odyssey xvi. 
288, φέψαλοι γάρ εἰσιν of σπινθῆρες. Cf. 


infra 668, Wasps 227. As Dicaeopolis 
concludes his song, he is suddenly 
startled by the clatter of stones falling 
everywhere about him, which the old 
Acharnians of whom Amphitheus had 
told him are hurling at him from the 
orchestra. The daughter and the two 
slaves at once disappear into the house. 

281. βάλλε κι-τ.λ.] The poet may have 
in view a passage in the Rhesus, 675—- 
85, where the Trojan guards, recog- 
nizing the presence of a stranger (really 
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And catch her up, and ill entreat her, 
And make her pay the fine for thieving. 


O Phales, Phales, come and sup, 
And in the morn, to brace you up, 
Of Peace you’ll quaff a jovial cup ; 
And mid the chimney sparks our useless shield we’ll hang, 


That’s the man who made the treaty ; 


Full in view ; 


Pelt him you! 


Heracles! what ails the fellows ? Hang itall, ye’ll smash the pot ! 
. It is you we will smash with our stones, you detestable head. 
O most worshipful Acharnians, why ? what reason have ye got ? 


Cxor. 
There he stands 
Pelt him, pelt him, pelt him, pelt him, 
Pelt him you! 
D1. 
CHoR 
Dr. 
Cuor. Dare youask? Traitor base! 


You who make, 


You alone, 


Dare you look me in the face ? 
Private treaties of your own ! 


Shameless heart! Shameless hand! Traitor to your fatherland ! 


Di. 
Cuor. Hear you? No! You’re to die; 
D1. 
Cuor. Nodelay! Thee to slay 
No debate! Thee we hate 


But ye know not why I did it: hear me now the facts declare. 


’Neath a stony cairn to lie! 


Not, O not until ye’ve heard me; worthy sirs, forbear, forbear ! 


We’ll immediately begin. 
Worse than Cleon’s self, whose skin 


Odysseus) in their midst, suddenly cry 
out βάλλε, βάλλε, βάλλε, βάλλε, and 
some lines below παῖε mas. The ex- 
clamation οὐ βαλεῖς ; may possibly mean 
that some members of the Chorus are 
not so eager as others; as if ‘‘ the little 
rift within the lute,” which is presently 
to create a complete discord (infra 560), 
were already beginning to show itself. 
285. σὲ μὲν οὖν] The metre of this 
line, as of its antistrophical line infra 
336 (ἀπολεῖς ἄρ᾽ κ-ιτ.λ.), is anapaestic tri- 


meter brachycatalectic, sometimes 
called Pindaric. See Gaisford’s last 
note on the eighth chapter of Hephae- 
stion. In other words, the line con- 
sists of five anapaests. For similar 
lines see Birds 456 and 544. So vitu- 
perative a phrase as ὦ μιαρὰ κεφαλὴ was 
sure to find a place in the vocabulary 
of Demosthenes. In his speech against 
Meidias he twice salutes his opponents 
with these very words: 175, 246 (pp. 
559 and 577). 
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γὼ τεμῶ τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσι καττύματα. 
σοῦ δ᾽ ἐγὼ λόγους λέγοντος οὐκ ἀκούσομαι μακροὺς, 
ὅστις ἐσπείσω Λάκωσιν, ἀλλὰ τιμωρήσομαι. 


ΔΙ. dyabol, τοὺς μὲν Λάκωνας ἐκποδὼν ἐάσατε, 305 
τῶν δ᾽ ἐμῶν σπονδῶν ἀκούσατ᾽, εἰ καλῶς ἐσπεισάμην. 
ΧΟ. πῶς δέ γ᾽ ἂν καλῶς λέγοις ἂν, εἴπερ ἐσπείσω γ᾽ ἅπαξ 
οἷσιν οὔτε βωμὸς οὔτε πίστις οὔθ᾽ ὅρκος μένει ; 
ΔΙ. οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ τοὺς Λάκωνας, οἷς ἄγαν ἐγκεέμεθα, 
οὐχ ἁπάντων ὄντας ἡμῖν αἰτίους τῶν πραγμάτων. 810 
ΧΟ. οὐχ ἁπάντων, ὦ πανοῦργε; ταῦτα δὴ τολμᾷς λέγειν 
ἐμφανῶς ἤδη πρὸς ἡμᾶς ; εἶτ᾽ ἐγὼ σοῦ φείσομαι; 
ΔΙ. οὐχ ἁπάντων, οὐχ ἁπάντων" ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ λέγων ὁδὶ 
πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἀποφήναιμ᾽ ἐκείνους ἔσθ᾽ ἃ κἀδικουμένους. 
ΧΟ. τοῦτο τοὔπος δεινὸν ἤδη καὶ ταραξικάρδιον, 315 
εἰ σὺ τολμήσεις ὑπὲρ τῶν πολεμίων ἡμῖν λέγειν. 
ΔΙ. κἄν γε μὴ λέγω δίκαια, μηδὲ τῷ πλήθει δοκῶ, 


801. τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσι] This threat was 
carried into effect in the next year’s 
‘Inmeis, But there is no allusion here 
to the name of that play. The Knights 
were at this moment the successful 
antagonists of Cleon; and it is in that 
capacity that they are to receive his 
‘“cobblings’; an allusion to his trade 
in leather. 

308. βωμὸς x.7.A.] These are the 
solemnities with some or all of which 
persons entering into a compact were 
accustomed to plight their troth to its 


due observance; (1) βωμὸς, the altar, 


the victim slain, so invariable a con- 
comitant to a treaty that such terms 
as σπονδὰς τέμνειν, icere foedus were 
synonyms for “making Peace”; (2) 


ὅρκος, the oath which accompanied the 
sacrifice, as in the third Iliad; and 
(8) πίστις, the hand-clasp; for though 
πίστις may be used of any kind of pledge, 
yet as Porson on Hur. Medea 21 (βοᾷ 
μὲν ὅρκους, ἀνακαλεῖ δὲ δεξιᾶς Πίστιν 
μεγίστην) truly says “manuum con- 
iunctio πίστις eximie dicebatur.” Here 
the Scholiast says ai συνθῆκαι διὰ τριῶν 
τελοῦνται, λόγων, ἔργων, χειρῶν. λόγων 
μὲν, οἷον δι ὅρκου. ἔργων δὲ, διὰ τῶν ἐν 
βωμοῖς θυσιῶν. χειρῶν δὲ, ἐπειδὴ αἱ πίστεις 
διὰ τῶν δεξιῶν γίνονται. καὶ Ὅμηρος (Ihad 
ii, 841), “kal Sekai ἧς ἐπέπιθμεν." 
Homer indeed in that passage mentions 
all three solemnities, the sacrifice, the 
oath, and the hand-clasp, 


πῇ δὴ συνθεσίαι τε καὶ ὅρκια βήσεται ἡμῖν, 
σπονδαί τ᾽ ἄκρητοι, καὶ δεξιαὶ ἧς ἐπέπιθμεν ; 
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For the worthy Knights to use. 


But from you, who made a treaty with the false Laconian crew, 


I will hear no long orations, I will surely punish you. 


Worthy fellows, for the moment those Laconians pretermit ; 


*Tis a question of my treaty, was I right in making it. 


Right to make it! when with Sparta no engagement sacred stands, 


Not the altar, not the oath-pledge, not the faith of clasped right 


Yet I know that these our foemen, who our bitter wrath excite, 


Were not always wrong entirely, nor ourselves entirely right. 


Do you such opinions dare 
Shall I then a traitor spare ? 


I can prove by reasons strong 
That in many points the Spartans at our hands have suffered 


This is quite a heart-perplexing, terrible affair indeed, 


If you mean that you will venture for our enemies to plead. 


Dr. 

CHoR. 
hands! 

D1. 

Cxor. Not entirely, shameless rascal ? 

Openly to flaunt before me ? 

Di. Not entirely, not entirely ! 
wrong. 

CHor. 

D1. 


Aye, and if I plead not truly, or the people doubt display, 


for, as the Homeric Scholiast explains, 
by σπονδαὶ ἄκρητοι the poet means ai δι᾽ 


ἀκράτου οἴνου γενόμεναι θυσίαι. And see 
Eustathius there. And all three 


solemnities are mentioned again in 
Iph. in Aul. 57-60. So Pausanias viii. 
7.4 says of Philip of Macedon, στρατηγὸν 
δὲ ἀγαθὸν οὐκ ἄν τις φρονῶν ὀρθὰ καλέσειεν 
αὐτόν ὅς γε καὶ ὍΡΚΟΥΣ θεῶν κατε- 
πάτησεν ἀεὶ, καὶ ΣΠΟΝΔΑΣ ἐπὶ παντὶ 
ἐψεύσατο, ΠΙΣΤΙΝ τε ἤτίμασε μάλιστα 
ἀνθρώπων. So Eusebius (H. Εἰ. x. 8. 2) 
says that Licinius declared war against 
Constantine the Great οὐχ ὁρκωμοσιῶν, 
οὐχ αἵματος, οὐ συνθηκῶν μνήμην ἐν διανοίᾳ 
λαβών, See also Aristotle, Rhetoric i. 
14. 5 and Polity of Athens xviii. 6. As 


to the charges of perfidy against Sparta, 
the Scholiast refers to Eur. Androm. 
445, and Kuster to Lys. 629. They are 
merely the charges which in every war 
each combatant brings against the 
other. 

317. κἄν ye μὴ κιτ.λ.] He is willing to 
make his speech with his head over a 
chopping-block, so that if his speech is 
unacceptable to the audience they may 
chop off his head. But he is not willing 
to use such ill-omened words about 
himself, and accordingly he omits all 
reference to the death-penalty, so in 
reality making his speech nonsensical. 
For, taken literally, it can only mean 
that he will make his speech in this 
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ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου Oedhow τὴν κεφαλὴν ἔχων λέγειν. 


ΧΟ, εἰπέ μοι, τί φειδόμεσθα τῶν λίθων, ὦ δημόται, 
μὴ οὐ καταξαίνειν τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον ἐς φοινικίδα ; 320 
Al. οἷον αὖ μέλας τις ὑμῖν θυμάλωψ ἐπέξεσεν. 
οὐκ ἀκούσεσθ᾽, οὐκ ἀκούσεσθ᾽ ἐτεὸν, ὥχαρνηίδαι ; 
ΧΟ. οὐκ ἀκουσόμεσθα δῆτα. ΔΙ. δεινά τἄρα πείσομαι. 
ΧΟ. ἐξολοίμην, ἣν ἀκούσω. ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, ὠχαρνικοί. 
ΧΟ. ὡς τεθνήξων ἴσθι νυνί. ΔΙ. δήξομᾶἄρ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐγώ. 828 
ἀνταποκτενῶ γὰρ ὑμῶν τῶν φίλων τοὺς φιλτάτους" 
ὡς ἔχω γ᾽ ὑμῶν ὁμήρους, ods ἀποσφάξω λαβών. 
ΧΟ. εἰπέ μοι, τί τοῦτ᾽ ἀπειλεῖ τοὔπος, ἄνδρες δημόται, 


n>? a con aA oe 2 
τοις ᾿Αχαρνικοῖσιν ἡμιν ; μων εχέει του παιδίον 


attitude, if at its conclusion it prove 
unsatisfactory to the audience; which 
is absurd. But his meaning would be 
well understood by the audience, and 
indeed the action proceeds just as if he 
had expressed it in full. For other in- 
stances of unwillingness to use words of 
ill omen about oneself or one’s friends 
see infra 334, Lys. 38. πλῆθος, a com- 
mon designation of the people at large, 
here signifies the audience. 

818, ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου] Ἐπίξηνον is a 
butcher’s wooden chopping-block, ὁ 
μαγειρικὸς κορμὸς ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὰ κρέα συγκό- 
mrovow.—Scholiast. Observe that in the 
play the preposition is always ὑπὲρ, not 
ἐπί. And it is incredible that Dicaeo- 
polis makes his elaborate speech with 
his head on the chopping-block; he 
probably faces the Chorus (and the 
audience) with the block, like a desk, 
before him, and merely leans over it 
as he speaks. 

820. μὴ οὐ καταξαίνειν] Μὴ οὐχὶ λίθοις 


αὐτὸν αἱμάσσειν ὥστε φοινικοῦν αὐτῷ ποιῆσαι" 
τὸ g@pa.—Scholiast. καταξαίνειν, which 
properly means to card wool, that is to 
divide it by a sort of iron comb, seems 
to have been specially employed to 
denote the laceration and tearing of 
the flesh by stoning. Porson thinks 
that there is an allusion here to Ajax 
728 τὸ μὴ οὐ πέτροισι πᾶς καταξανθεὶς 
And Mitchell quotes Eur. 
Suppl. 503 πέτροις καταξανθέντες ὀστέων 
papas. They will card Dicaeopolis 
és φοινικίδα, literally into a scarlet robe, 
that is “into a bloody and lacerated 


θανεῖν. 


-mass” like the Phoenicium (or puni- 


ceum) corium of Plautus, Pseudolus 
i. 2. 92; Rudens iv. 3. 61. But the 
word has a deeper meaning here, which, 
though the Scholiast perceives, the com- 
mentators have mostly ignored. The 
φοινικὶς, or scarlet coat, was the Spartan 
military uniform. ᾿Αριστοτέλης δέ φησιν 
ἐν τῇ Λακεδαιμονίων Πολιτείᾳ, says the 
Scholiast, χρῆσθαι Λακεδαιμονίους φοι- 
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On a chopping-block I’m willing, whilst I speak, my head to lay. 
Cuor. Why so slack, my fellow-burghers? Let us stone the naughty 


varlet, 


Let us scarify and shred him to an uniform of scarlet. 
Di. What a red and dangerous ember sparkled up within you then ! 
Won't you hear me, won’t you hear me, good Acharnians, worthy 


men ? 


Cror. Never, never, will we hear you. 


woe, 
Cuor. If I do, perdition seize me! 


Cuor. Know that you must die this instant. 


suffer too. 


Di. That will cause me bitter 


Di. O Acharnians, say not so, 
Dr. Then 11] make you 


For my safety I’ve a hostage, one that’s very dear to you. 
ΝΟον 1] bring him out and slay him ; you shall see your darling’s 


end. 


Cxor. O Acharnian fellow-burghers, what can words like these portend 
To our noble band of brethren ? Think you that the man can hold 


wxidt’mpos τοὺς πολέμους, τοῦτο μὲν ὅτι τὸ 
τῆς χρόας ἀνδρικὸν, τοῦτο δὲ ὅτι τὸ τοῦ 
χρώματος αἱματῶδες τῆς τοῦ αἵματος ῥύσεως 
ἐθίζει καταφρονεῖν. So in the Lysistrata 
the frightened Spartan envoy is de- 
scribed as ὠχρὸς ἐν φοινικίδι, His coat 
was scarlet but his cheeks were white. 
Cf. Xenophon, de Rep. Lac. xi. 3; 
Agesilaus ii. 7; Plutarch, Laconian 
Institutes 24; Aelian, V. H. vi. 6; 
Photius s.vv. ἐς φοινικίδας καταξάναι. 
And here the Chorus mean He is a 
Spartan in heart, let us stone him till he 
wears the scarlet uniform of a Spartan. 

821. μέλας] Meaning probably not 
black but blood-red. See the Com- 
mentary on Plutus 806. And as to 
θυμάλωψ see Thesm. 729 and the note 


there. The Scholiast explains the word 
by 6 ἀπολελειμμένος τῆς θύψεως ἄνθραξ, 6 
ἡμίκαυτος" ξύλον καὲν, σπινθὴρ, ἢ διακεκαυ- 
μένος ἄνθραξ. χαριέντως δὲ εἶπεν, ἐπεὶ 
ἀνθρακεῖς εἰσιν οἱ ᾿Αχαρνεῖς. 

327. ἀποσφάξω λαβών] After uttering 
these terrible words Dicaeopolis goes 
into the house, leaving the Chorus in 
a state of alarm and perplexity. He 
returns three lines later, carrying in 
one hand a hamper full of charcoal, 
and in the other a drawn sword with 
which he proposes to terminate the 
existence of both hamper and charcoal. 
The ensuing scene, the Scholiast tells 
us, is parodied from the Telephus of 
Euripides. There is a somewhat similar 
parody in the Thesmophoriazusae. 


E2 
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τῶν παρόντων ἔνδον εἴρξας ; ἢ ᾽πὶ τῷ θρασύνεται ; 330 
ΔΙ. BddXer’, εἰ βούλεσθ᾽, ἐγὼ γὰρ τουτονὶ διαφθερῶ. 

εἴσομαι δ᾽ ὑμῶν τάχ᾽ ὅστις ἀνθράκων τι κήδεται. 
ΧΟ. ὡς ἀπωλόμεσθ᾽. ὁ λάρκος δημότης ὅδ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐμός. 

ἀλλὰ μὴ δράσῃς ὃ μέλλεις: μηδαμῶς, ὦ μηδαμῶς. 
ΔΙ. ὡς ἀποκτενῶ, κέκραχθ᾽: ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ ἀκούσομαι. [ἀντ. 
ΧΟ. ἀπολεῖς ἄρ᾽ ὁμήλικα τόνδε φιλανθρακέα ; 336 
ΔΙ. οὐδ' ἐμοῦ λέγοντος ὑμεῖς ἀρτίως ἠκούσατε. 
ΧΟ. ἀλλὰ νυνὶ λέγ᾽, εἴ σοι δοκεῖ, τόν τε Λακε- 

δαιμόνιον αὐτὸν ὅτι τῷ τρόπῳ σου ’στὶ φίλος" 

ὡς τόδε τὸ λαρκίδιον οὐ προδώσω ποτέ. 840 
ΔΙ. τοὺς λίθους νῦν μοι χαμᾶξε πρῶτον ἐξεράσατε. 
ΧΟ. οὑτοιΐ σοι χαμαὶ, καὶ σὺ κατάθου πάλιν τὸ ξίφος. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ’ ὅπως μὴ ᾽ν τοῖς τρίβωσιν ἐγκάθηνταί που λίθοι. 
ΧΟ. ἐκσέσεισται χαμᾶζ. οὐχ ὁρᾷς σειόμενον ; 

ἀλλὰ μή μοι πρόφασιν, ἀλλὰ κατάθου τὸ βέλος. 345 


ὡς ὅδε ye σειστὸς ἅμα τῇ στροφῇ γίγνεται. 


ΔΙ. ἐμέλλετ᾽ Gp’ ἅπαντες ἀνασείειν βοὴν, 
μ 


333. λάρκος] A hamper for carrying 
charcoal. φορμὸς εἰς ὃν ἄνθρακας ἐνέβαλ- 
Aov.—Harpocration. The Scholiast on 
326 defines it as κόφινος ἐν ᾧ τοὺς ἄνθρακας 
φέρουσιν, ὃν βούλεται ξίφει διαχρήσασθαι, 
and here as πλέγμα τι κοφινῶδες ἢ ψια- 

θῶδες, ἐν ᾧ φέρουσι τοὺς ἄνθρακας. In 
the translation it is called a “scuttle,” 
which though a very different article, 
yet is with us, as λάρκος with the Greeks, 
inseparably associated with coal. 

334, δράσῃς ὃ μέλλεις] They do not 
say don’t kill it; they will not put into 
words such an intolerable idea; they 


prefer to say don’t do what is in your 


mind. See on 817 supra. 
336, ὁμήλικα τόνδε] Ἤτοι τὸν λάρκον, ἢ 


éué.—Scholiast. Beyond all question 
he means himself. The Chorus in the 
orchestra could hardly speak of the 
Adpkos on the stage as τόνδε; and the 
epithet φιλανθρακέα, as applied to the 
λάρκος, would be merely insipid ; while 
if applied to the man, it explains why 
his life is bound up with the life of the 
Adpxos. He is such a charcoal-lover 
that if they slay the charcoal (infra 
348) they will slay him also. He can- 
not survive the charcoal which he loves 
so well. 

338. ἀλλὰ νυνί] ᾿Επιτρέπουσιν αὐτῷ λέ- 
γειν, ἵνα μόνον ἀφῇ τὸν λάρκον.--- Βομο] αϑύ. 

847. ἀνασείειν βοήν] To shake (or lift) 
up a cry. In Alciphron iii. 71 Phila- 
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Any child of ours in durance? What can make him wax so bold? 


I will slay and will not 


Di. Now then pelt me; here’s the hostage | 
spare. 
I shall speedily discover which of you for charcoal care. 
Cuor. Heaven preserve us! ’tis a scuttle, ’tis my fellow-burgher true! 


Never do the thing you mention: never do, O never do! 
Di. Cryaloud! I’m going to slay him ; I shall neither hear nor heed. 


. You will slay then this charcoal-adorer, its equal in years! 
Aye, for when I craved a hearing you refused to hear me plead. 


Whatsoever suits you say. 
Our detested enemies. 
To the scuttle which I love. 


Di. Well then first, the stones you gathered, throw them out upon 


CHorR 
Dr. 
Cuor. Ah! but now! Now you may! 
Say you love, Say you prize, 
Ne’er will I Faithless prove 
the ground. 
Cxor. Out they go! All my hoard! 


Prithee, lay aside the sword. 


Dr. But I fear that in your lappets other missiles may be found. 


. All are gone! 
Don’t evade 


Every one! 


Di. 


Promise made. 
Here’s my robe Shaken out, 
You would then, would you, shake your cries aloft, 


See my garment shaken wide! 
Lay, O lay the sword aside. 
As I twist and twirl about. 


porus, writing to ask a friend to support 
him on his first appearance upon the 
stage, says σὺ δ᾽ ἡμῖν μετὰ τῶν συνήθων 
EDISEIE τοὺς κρότους so as to drown 
all dissentient noises. ἐπισείειν means 
to launch their cheers on the actor, 
dvaceiew to raise them up aloft. Here 
Dicaeopolis employs the peculiar word 
ἀνασείειν, because the preceding speech 
of the Chorus is full of shakes, ἐκσέ- 
σεισται, σειόμενον, σειστός. The infinitive 
is rightly in the present tense. The 
rules which govern the matter are as 
follows; (1) where ἔμελλον refers to an 


intention which is subsequently carried 
into effect, the infinitive which follows is 
in the future tense, Clouds 1801, Wasps 
460, Frogs 268; (2) where the intention 
goes, or has gone, no further, the infinitive 
is in the present tense, Ach. 347, Knights 
267. And the reason is plain. In the 
first case the intention has, in the 
second it has not, a future. The mean- 
ing of the line is so exceedingly clear 
and satisfactory that it cannot be 
necessary to encumber the Commentary 
with the wild vagaries of modern 
critics. 
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ὀλίγου τ᾽ ἀπέθανον ἅνθρακες Παρνήσιοι, 


. - Se us 2 Zon a 
Και TAUTA διὰ Τὴν ατοπίαν τῶν δημοτῶν. 


ὑπὸ τοῦ δέους δὲ τῆς μαρίλης μοι συχνὴν 


350 


ὁ Adpkos ἐνετίλησεν ὥσπερ σηπία. 


δεινὸν γὰρ οὕτως ὀμφακίαν πεφυκέναι 


τὸν θυμὸν ἀνδρῶν ὥστε βάλλειν καὶ βοᾶν 


242 >? “ \ » yr 2 
ἐθέλειν T ἀκοῦσαι μηδὲν ἴσον ἴσῳ φέρον, 


ἐμοῦ θέλοντος ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου λέγειν 


355 


ὑπὲρ Λακεδαιμονίων ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσ’ ἂν λέγω: 
καίτοι φιλῷ γε τὴν ἐμὴν ψυχὴν ἐγώ. 


ΧΟ. 


τί οὖν οὐ λέγεις, ἐπίξηνον ἐξενεγκὼν Ovpag’, 


«“ > Ὁ 2, λ Ν , an? 5» ” 
0 TLTOT , ὦ OX ET. l€, TO μέγα TOUT EXELS 5 


[στρ. 
360 


΄ A x oe ra 4 ὡς A 
πάνυ yap ἐμέ ye πόθος ὅ τι φρονεῖς ἔχει. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἥπερ αὐτὸς τὴν δίκην διωρίσω, 


θεὶς δεῦρο τοὐπίξηνον ἐγχείρει λέγειν. 


ΔΙ, 


365 


ἰδοὺ θεᾶσθε, τὸ μὲν ἐπίξηνον τοδὶ, 


; 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὁ λέξων οὑτοσὶ τυννοντοσί. 


ἀμέλει μὰ τὸν Δί οὐκ ἐνασπιδώσομαι, 


848. Παρνήσιοι] From Mount Parnes, 
the mountain which rose immediately 
at the back of Acharnae, and from 
whose wooded sides the inhabitants of 
that town were accustomed to obtain 
the timber for their charcoal. 

349. τὴν ἀτοπίαν] The extraordinary 
perverseness. 

350. τῆς μαρίλης] Mapidn is the black 
dust of the charcoal, whence the name 
Μαριλάδης infra 609. ἡ ἐξ ἀνθράκων τέφρα 
μαρίλη λέγεται. μαρίλης οὖν, ἀντὶ τοῦ τῆς 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνθράκων σποδιᾶς ἐπαφῆκεν ὁ 
λάρκος ὑπὸ ἀγωνίας, ὥσπερ ἡ σηπία τὸ 
μέλαν' θηρώμεναι γὰρ αἱ σηπίαι ἐπαφιᾶσιν 


ἐκ τοῦ προσόντος αὐταῖς μέλανος, ταράττειν 
βουλόμεναι τὸν παρ᾽ αὐταῖς τόπον, ἵνα μὴ 
καταφανεῖς ὦσι τοῖς OnpSow.—Scholiast. 
852. ὀμφακίαν] Sour, literally, wine 
made from unripe grapes. ἀντὶ τοῦ ὠμὸν 
καὶ σκληρόν. μεταφορικῶς ἀπὸ τῶν ὀμφάκων" 
οὕτως δὲ αἱ σταφυλαὶ δριμεῖαι οὖσαι καὶ 
οὔπω πέπειροι Kadovyrar.—Scholiast. The 
“‘sour grapes’’ of the fox in the fable 
are, in the original, dudakes. Photius 
S.v. says "Oudaxa’ πᾶν τὸ αὐστηρὸν λέ- 
γουσιν. Dicaeopolis is philosophizing 
on the strange sourness of men’s hearts. 
354. ἴσον ἴσῳ φέρον] The expression 
is properly used of wine mingled with 
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And this Parnesian charcoal all but died, 
Slain by the madness of its fellow-burghers, 
And in its fright this scuttle, cuttle-wise, 
Voided its inky blackness on my clothes. 
Alas that men should carry hearts as sour 


As unripe grapes, to pelt and roar, nor hear 

A tempered statement mingled half and half ; 
Not though P’m willing o’er a chopping-block 
To say my say for Lacedaemon’s folk. 

And yet I love, be sure, my own dear life. 


Cuor. O why not bring the block out of doors without delay, 
And speak the mighty speech which you think will win the day ? 
For really I’ve a longing to hear what you will say ! 
So in the fashion you yourself prescribed, 
Place here the chopping-block and start your speech. 


D1. Well look and see, the chopping-block is here, 
And I’m to speak, poor little friendless I. 
Still never mind ; I won’t enshield myself, 


an equal quantity of water. See Plutus 
1132 and the Commentary there. 
Athenaeus has a chapter (x. 37, pp. 430, 
431) on this half-and-half mixture, and 
cites various passages in which it is 
mentioned. The participle φέρον means 
that the wine will admit an equal 
quantity of water without injury to 
its flavour. Cf. Knights 1188. Here 
the phrase is transferred to a speech 
which will hold an equal balance, and 
be temperate and just in its statements; 
ἀντὶ τοῦ δίκαιον καὶ ἐξ ἴσου, ἀπὸ μεταφορᾶς 
τοῦ κιρναμένου οἴνου πρὸς τὸ ὕδωρ ἴσον.--- 


Scholiast. 


362. πόθος] Λείπει τὸ padetv.—Scholiast. 

366. τὸ μὲν ἐπίξηνον τοδί] Dicaeopolis, 
who while the Chorus were speaking, 
had re-entered his house, now emerges 
with the chopping-block, which he 
places in the required position on the 
stage. 

368. οὐκ ἐνασπιδώσομαι] The old gram- 
marians explain this expression by “I 
will not arm myself,” “I will make no 
preparation for the fray."’ But modern 
scholars mostly take it to mean “1 
will not skulk behind my shield,” “I will 
go forward openly and speak my mind 
without fear or favour,” And this 
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λέξω δ᾽ ὑπὲρ Λακεδαιμονίων & μοι δοκεῖ. 


καίτοι δέδοικα πολλά: τούς τε γὰρ τρόπους 


870 


τοὺς τῶν ἀγροίκων οἶδα χαίροντας σφόδρα 


ἐάν τις αὐτοὺς εὐλογῇ καὶ τὴν πόλιν 


ἀνὴρ ἀλαζὼν καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα" 


κἀνταῦθα λανθάνουσ᾽ ἀπεμπολώμενοι’ 


Σ᾿ > > / 
τῶν τ᾽ αὖ γερόντων οἶδα τὰς ψυχὰς ὅτι 


375 


οὐδὲν βλέπουσιν ἄλλο πλὴν ψήφῳ δακεῖν' 


αὐτός T ἐμαυτὸν ὑπὸ Κλέωνος ἅπαθον 


ἐπίσταμαι διὰ τὴν πέρυσι κωμῳδίαν. 


εἰσελκύσας γάρ μ᾽ εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον 


διέβαλλε καὶ ψευδῆ κατεγλώττιζέ μου 


380 


> 
κἀκυκλοβόρει κἄπλυνεν, ὥστ᾽ ὀλίγου πάνυ 


seems the meaning most suited to the 
context. Though Dicaeopolis is refer- 
ring only to his own (metaphorical) 
shield, yet possibly the best illustration 
of the word is the battle-scene in the 
eighth Iliad, where Teucer, covered by 
the shield of Aias, glances round the 
hostile ranks, steps out and discharges 
his unerring arrow, and immediately 
takes refuge again behind the pro- 
tection of that mighty shield. Dicaeo- 
polis will not do that: he will go 
boldly forward, and (to use a present- 
day vulgarism) face the music. 

870. δέδοικα πολλά] Dicaeopolis per- 
ceives danger-signals from three dif- 
ferent quarters, viz. (1) from the country 
people, (2) from the old dicasts, and 
(3) from Cleon. The country folk, 
driven from their rural cares and avo- 
cations into the bustling metropolis, 
can only gape with wonderment at the 
clever speeches of the demagogues, 


and, won by their praise and flattery, 
become eager supporters of the War. 
They do not see that the orators are 
merely using them for their own pur- 
poses or, as the poet expresses it both 
here and in Peace 688, that they are 
being bought and sold. The whole 
passage in the Peace (632-7) is like 
a commentary on the present lines. 
The country people are being bought 
and sold, because it is they who are 
being ruined, while the orators flourish, 
by the War; and yet they are deluded, 
by the speeches of these very orators, 
into becoming the mainstay of the War 
party. It would indeed have been im- 
possible for the elderly countrymen to 
have survived the destruction of all 
their possessions, had not Pericles in- 
stituted the dicastic fee, obtainable by 
all over thirty years of age. Younger 
men would be earning a livelihood as 
soldiers or sailors. 
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Τ᾽] speak my mind for Lacedaemon’s folk. 
And yet I fear; for well I know the moods 
Of our good country people, how they love 


To hear the City and themselves be-praised 

By some intriguing humbug, right or wrong, 
Nor ever dream they are being bought and sold. 
And well I know the minds of those old men 
Looking for nothing but a verdict-bite. 

Aye and I know what I myself endured 


At Cleon’s hands for last year’s Comedy. 

How to the Council-house he haled me off, 

And slanged, and lied, and slandered, and betongued me, 
Roaring Cycloborus-wise ; till I well nigh 


375. γερόντων] Any citizen over thirty 
years of age was qualified to become 
a dicast; but the office was generally 
sought by the older citizens; and the 
dicasts are constantly spoken of as 
γέροντες, πρεσβύτεροι, and the like, 
Knights 977, Wasps 224, &c. These 
old dicasts are always looking out, that 
is longing (βλέποντες, cf. Wasps 847 
τιμᾶν βλέπω), for the opportunity of 
giving a sharp verdict-bite. 

378. τὴν πέρυσι κωμῳδίαν] That is, the 
Babylonians; the second Comedy pro- 
duced by Aristophanes. It was exhibited 
at the Great Dionysia, B.c. 426, and 
contained an attack upon Cleon, to 
which the demagogue replied by taking 
proceedings against the poet before the 
Council of 500. Those proceedings are 
thrice alluded to in the present play, 
here and infra 502 and 630; and in 
each place the action of Cleon is de- 
scribed by the word διέβαλλε, the word 


perpetually used in the Knights and 
elsewhere to designate the slanderous 
accusations brought by Cleon against 
all who presumed to oppose him. See 
Knights 7 and the Commentary there. 
A slight notice of the Babylonians and 
of the litigation which followed it will 
be found in the Introduction to this 
play. 

881. κἀκυκλοβόρει] The verb κυκλο- 
βορέω is fashioned by the poet from 
Cycloborus, the noisy little torrent 
which, in the winter months, went 
brawling over its stones through the 
midst of Athens. 
ἐν ᾿Αθήναις χείμαρρος, ἄγαν ἠχῶν, says the 
Scholiast here; ποταμὸς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, 
οὐκ ἀεὶ οὐδὲ διὰ παντὸς ῥέων, ἀλλὰ χει- 
μάρρους. φησὶν οὖν, τραχεῖαν φωνὴν ἔχων, 
καθάπερ ὁ ποταμὸς ἐπειδὰν pén.—Scholiast 
on Knights 137. There, again, Cleon 
is described as Κυκλοβόρου φωνὴν ἔχων. 
Seemingly there were some notes in 


Κυκλόβορος" ποταμὸς 
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ἀπωλόμην μολυνοϊτραγμονούμενος. 


νῦν οὖν με πρῶτον πρὶν λέγειν ἐάσατε 


ἐνσκευάσασθαί μ᾽ οἷον ἀθλιώτατον. 


ΧΟ. 


τί ταῦτα στρέφει τεχνάζεις τε καὶ πορίζεις τριβάς ; 


λαβὲ δ᾽ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα παρ᾽ ἹἹερωνύμου 


σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχά τιν᾽ “Aidos κυνῆν" 


εἶτ᾽ ἐξάνοιγε μηχανὰς τὰς Σισύφου, 


ὡς σκῆψιν ἁγὼν οὗτος οὐκ εἰσδέξεται. 


ΔΙ. 


ὥρα ᾽στὶν ἄρα μοι καρτερὰν ψυχὴν λαβεῖν, 


kal μοι Badioré ἐστὶν ὡς Ἐὐριπίδην. 


παῖ παῖ. 


ΚΗ. τίς οὗτος; 


ΔΙ. ἔνδον ἔστ᾽ Εὐριπίδης; 596 


the high-pitched and truculent voice 
of the demagogue which irresistibly 
reminded his hearers of a brawling 
torrent, for in the Parabasis of the 
Wasps and Peace his voice is again 
likened to the φωνὴ χαράδρας ὄλεθρον 
τετοκυίας.--πλύνειν is very commonly 
used of deluging a person with abuse; 
cf. Plutus 1061. I will merely cite 
a couple of instances from δύ. Chry- 
sostom. David, he says, had seen 
Shimei μυρίοις αὐτὸν ὀνείδεσι πλύνοντα.--- 
Hom. ix in Matth. p. 182 Β. μυρίοις 
πλύνοντες σκώμμασιν.--- Id. lviii, p. 592 HB. 

884. ἐνσκευάσασθωι] This line must, 
I think, have been borrowed from the 
Telephus of Euripides, where the 
wounded Mysian is disguising himself 
as a beggar, to gain entrance into the 
camp of the Achaeans. This makes 
it a fitting prelude to the ensuing scene 
and accounts for its reappearance, 
infra 486. The scene with the λάρκος, 
the interview with Euripides, and the 
speech to the audience are all full 


of the Telephus. The story of the 
Euripidean Play is told in the Com- 
mentary on Frogs 855. 

890. “Aidos κυνῆν] The “helmet of 
Hades,” that is, of “ Invisibility,” 
was as familiar in the old Greek 
legends as is the “Cap of Darkness” 
in our own fairy tales. It is mentioned 
by Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, and 
frequently by later poets. It rendered 
its wearer invisible, even to immortal 
Gods, Athene, descending to the assist- 
ance of Diomed, dons the helmet of 
Hades, that Ares might not be aware 
of her presence. But what has Hie- 
ronymus to do with this? He was a 
poet, the son of Xenophontes, noted 
for the untidy mop of his shaggy and 
unkempt hair which well nigh con- 
cealed his countenance. In Clouds 349 
he is described as a “‘wild and hairy 
man.” Here Aristophanes, whether 
originating the jest, or merely availing 
himself of a popular joke upon the man, 
takes his wilderness of hair as equivalent 
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Was done to death, bemiryslushified. 
Now therefore suffer me, before I start, 
To dress me up the loathliest way I can. 


Cuor. O why keep putting off with that shilly-shally air ὃ 
Hieronymus may lend you, for anything I care, 
The shaggy “Cap of Darkness ” from his tangle-matted hair. 


Then open all the wiles of Sisyphus, 
Since this encounter will not brook delay. 


D1. 
To find Euripides. 
CrpuHisopHon. Who calls me ? 


Now must my heart be strong, and I depart 
Boy! 
Di. Is Euripides within ? 


Ho there, boy ! 


to the helmet of Hades. The long 
epithet applies only to the natural 
overgrowth of Hieronymus; the helmet 
which Athene donned was, we are told 
by Eustathius and others, in the nature 
of a very dense cloud, νέφος τι πυκνότα- 
tov.—Sisyphus, ‘the craftiest of all 
mankind” (Iliad vi. 153), is to us best 
Enown, not for his tricks and treacheries, 
but for the punishment which awaited 
them in the unseen world. There he 
was doomed to push to the top of a 
lofty hill an enormous stone, which 
invariably, as it neared the top, rolled 
back to the bottom again. 

392. σκῆψιν] Excuse; plea for evasion, 
not meeting the case on its merits. 
It is really a legal term: cf. Eccl. 1027, 
Plutus 904. 

894. ὡς Εὐριπίδην] Wanting a set of 
beggarly rags, where should Dicaeopolis 
turn but to the poet who is elsewhere 
described as a πτωχοποιὸς, ἃ ῥακιοσυρ- 
ραπτάδης, and is here presented to us as 
a veritable old-clothes-man? He has 


not far to go, for fortunately one of the 
houses in the background now turns out 
to be the house of Euripides. See the 
opening note of this Commentary. 

395. ΚΗΦΙΣΟΦΩΝ] Whether we call 
the speaker Κηφισοφῶν or θεράπων there 
is no doubt that Cephisophon is the 
person represented. The Ravenna 
Scholiast, like the other Scholiasts, is 
clear on the point. ‘“Cephisophon 
answers the door,” he says on this line; 
and on τρισμακάρι᾽, five lines below, 
“ Dicaeopolis says this in admiration of 
Cephisophon’s remarks.” And doubt- 
less Marco Musuro, in settling the 
Aldine text, found the name Κηφισοφῶν 
in the MSS. he consulted; and accord- 
ingly the name is read in every edition 
before Elmsley. Elmsley was the first 
to introduce θεράπων, observing “ Cephi- 
sophontem Euripidis servum non fuisse 
vel ex eius nomine satis constat.” But 
even if this were so, I should heartily 
agree with Fritzsche who, in note 15 
to his “De Aristophanis Thesmo- 
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KH. 
AI. 


lol 5.» 
πῶς ἔνδον, εἶτ᾽ οὐκ ἔνδον ; 


οὐκ ἔνδον, ἔνδον ἐστὶν, εἰ γνώμην ἔχεις. 
ΚΗ. ὀρθῶς, ὦ γέρον. 


ὁ νοῦς μὲν ἔξω ξυλλέγων ἐπύλλια 


οὐκ ἔνδον, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναβάδην ποιεῖ 


τραγῳδίαν. 


ΔΙ. ὦ τρισμακάρι᾽ Ἐὐριπίδη, 


400 


ὅθ᾽ ὁ δοῦλος οὑτωσὶ σοφῶς ὑποκρίνεταϊῖ. 


ὰ 9 * t 
ἐκκάλεσον αὑτόν. 


ΚΗ. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον. 


ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. 


οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἀπέλθοιμ᾽, ἀλλὰ κόψω τὴν θύραν, 


Εὐριπίδη, Ἐὐριπίδιον, 


phoriazusis secundis Commentatio,” 
says “ Mire fallitur Elmsleius. Non fuit 
servus Euripidis Cephisophon, sed servus 
inducitur ab Aristophane cui libera fuit 
quidvis fingendi potestas, ut Comico.” 
But, in fact, from the Greek Life of 
Euripides, discovered after the publica- 
tion of Elmsley’s Acharnians, it appears 
that Cephisophon was originally a 
slave, though promoted for his intelli- 
gence to be the friend and associate 
of his master. There is a deplorable 
tendency nowadays to strike out of 
the dramatis personae proper names, 
and substitute such general words as 
θεράπων, οἰκέτης, θυρωρὸς, κηδεστὴς, and 
the like. This practice, besides doing 
away with much of the picturesqueness 
of the drama, places the modern reader 
ata great and unnecessary disadvantage 
as compared with an ancient spectator. 
For on the stage the mask would to 
some extent be fashioned into a resem- 
blance of the individual represented : 
and the actor would doubtless imitate 
any special tricks of speech or manner 
which would serve to identify the 
original ; whereas the reader is destitute 


of all these helps to the right under- 
standing of the Comedy. 

396. οὐκ ἔνδον, ἔνδον ἐστίν] These little 
apparent contradictions are quite in 
the manner of Euripides, and com- 
mentators have collected a host of 
examples from his extant plays. I will 
give one or two of them. ἔστιν re κοὐκ 
ἔτ᾽ éorw.—Alcestis 521. τεθνᾶσι κοὐ 
reOvaow.—Hel. 188. ᾿Αργεῖος οὐκ ᾿Αργεῖος. 
—Or. 904. οὐχ ἑκὼν éxov.—Iph. in 
Taur. 512.—ei γνώμην ἔχεις, if you have 
sense enough to understand me. ἀντὶ 
τοῦ εἰ φρόνιμος εἶ καὶ cuverds.—Scholiast. 

898. ἐπύλλια] The same contemptuous 
diminutive is applied to the writings 
of Euripides in Peace 532, Frogs 942. 
In the latter passage Dr. Merry acutely 
suggests a play on ἑρπύλλια, and some- 
thing of the kind may be intended 
here. 

399. ἀναβάδην] In such phrases as 
ἀναβάδην καθίζειν, ἀναβάδην καθήμενος, the 
adverb usually means with the feet up. 
See Plutus 1123 and the Commentary 
there. But Aristophanes is never averse 
to using words in a new and unexpected 
signification, and in no Comedy does 


Cr. 
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Within and not within, if you conceive me. 
Within and not within? Cz, ’Tis even so. 
His mind, without, is culling flowers of song, 
But he, within, is sitting up aloft 

Writing a Play. Dr. O lucky, lucky Poet, 
Whose very servant says such clever things! 


But call him. 
For go I won't. 
Euripides, my sweet one ! 


Cr. But it can’t be done. 
ΤΊ] hammer at the door, 


Di. But still... ! 


he do this so habitually as in the 
Acharnians. And it seems to me clear 
that he is here employing ἀναβάδην 
and καταβάδην in the (unusual) sense 
of up aloft and down below; the xara- 
βάδην of 411 corresponding to the 
καταβαίνειν of 409, 

401. ὑποκρίνεται] All the MSS., except 
the Ravenna, have ἀπεκρίνατο, and so 
all editions down to and including 
Brunck’s. And I strongly suspect that 
ὑποκρίνεται, the reading of the Ravenna 
MS., is merely the equivalent of ἀπο- 
κρίνεται, answers. That is the sense 
which it bears in Homer and Herodotus, 
and once in Thucydides (vii. 44). ὑπο- 


, . 9 , ς i 
κρίνεσθαι: τὸ ἀποκρίνεσθαι of παλαιοί 
Θουκυδίδης ἑβδόμῃ. καὶ οἱ Ἴωνες οὕτως.--- 
Photius. Etym. Magn. s.v. ὑποκριτής ; 


and so all the grammarians. Elmsley 
however, and recent scholars generally, 
take it to mean interprets, as in Wasps 
58, οὕτως ὑποκρινόμενον σοφῶς ὀνείρατα. 
But the cleverness of Cephisophon 
seems to consist in his giving such an 
ingenious answer, οὐκ ἔνδον, ἔνδον ἐστίν, 
rather than in interpreting his own 
enigmatic utterance. 

402. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως] The omission of the 


verb (in this case ἐκκάλεσον) turns these 
words into a sort of mute supplication. 
Cf. infra 408. Dicaeopolis is making 
fun of Euripides, with whom this was a 
favourite phrase; Hec. 843, Medea 501, 
Iph. in Aul. 904, Electra 753. And no 
doubt the attamen in Terence, Andria 
iv. 2. 28, 30 represents the same phrase. 
See also inf. 956. 

404. Ἑὐριπίδιον] Diminutives of this 
kind have nothing to do with size, 
they are merely used ὑποκοριστικῶς. 
Εὐριπίδιον means not “my Tittle Eu- 
ripides” but my darling Euripides: 
just as βοιδίοιν, infra 1036, means my 
precious yoke of oxen; Βοιωτίδιον, infra 
872, my dearest Boeotian; and Aapa- 
χίππιον, infra 1206, my sweet Lama- 
chippus. Bentley observed that the two 
fragmentary lines, Εὐριπίδη, Εὐριπίδιον, ... 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σχολὴ, if joined, make one com- 
plete senarius; and Hermann observes 
that the same may be said of the two 
fragmentary lines in Frogs 664-6, 
Πόσειδον, ἤλγησέν tis... ἁλὸς ἐν βένθεσιν. 
Whether this is merely accidental, or 
whether the poet’s ear required a 
balance to the original irregularity, 
it is now impossible to say. 
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«ς Ν τῷ ,ὕ * ἢ 7 * 
ὑπάκουσον, ELTTEP ΠΩΊΤΟΤ ἀνθρώπων τινι 


405 


Δικαιόπολις καλεῖ σε Χολλείδης, ἐγώ. 


EY. 
ΔΙ. 
EY. 
Al. 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σχολή. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽. 


Εὐριπίδη, 


EY. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήσομαι' καταβαίνειν δ᾽ οὐ σχολή. 
EY. τί λέλακας ; 


Al. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. 


Al. ἀναβάδην ποιεῖς, 410 


ἐξὸν καταβάδην" οὐκ ἐτὸς χωλοὺς ποιεῖς. 


Y4 
ἀτὰρ τί τὰ ῥάκι᾽ ἐκ τραγῳδίας ἔχεις, 


ἐσθῆτ᾽ ἐλεεινήν ; οὐκ ἐτὸς πτωχοὺς ποιεῖς. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιβολῶ πρὸς τῶν γονάτων σ᾽, Ἐὐριπίδη, 


δός μοι ῥάκιόν τι τοῦ παλαιοῦ δράματος. 


415 


δεῖ γάρ pe λέξαι τῷ χορῷ ῥῆσιν μακράν' 
αὕτη δὲ θάνατον, ἣν κακῶς λέξω, φέρει. 


EY. 


τὰ ποῖα τρύχη ; μῶν ἐν ois Οἰνεὺς ὁδὶ 


406. Χολλείδης] This deme is supposed 
to have been situated near the south- 
eastern extremity of the Hymettian 
range, about twelve miles from Athens. 
The evidence is not very strong, con- 
sisting merely of an inscription, ’Apxé- 
Onpos ὁ Φηραῖος καὶ Χολλείδης ταῖς Νύμφαις 
φκοδόμησε, found in a grotto dedicated 
to the Nymphs in that locality; but no 
other place has put in a claim. See 
Leake’s Topography of Athens, ii. 57; 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 
chap. 25. In answer to the old Chol- 
leidian’s clamorous summons the voice 
of Euripides is heard from the upper 
chamber within the house. He does 
not become visible until after line 409. 

408. ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽] Be wheeled out ; show 
yourself by means of the eccyclema. By 
this well-known theatrical machinery 
the front wall of the house turned as if 


on a pivot, disclosing what was within, 
and bringing out a portion of the 
interior attached to the wall. Some 
observations on the eccyclema will be 
found in the Introduction. 

409. καταβαίνειν] To come down from 
the upper story; as καταβαίνω, κατα- 
βαίνεις in Thesm. 482, 483, and καταδρα- 
μοῦσα in Eccl. 961. After this line the 
ἐκκύκλημα begins to work; the house 
opens, and Euripides is brought out 
in the upper chamber, engaged upon 
a Tragic Play. Somewhere, probably 
in the lower story, are various heaps 
of ragged clothes. 

410. τί λέλακας;] Euripides, now visible 
to the whole theatre in his elevated 
and, apparently, perilous position, 
naturally speaks in stilted and tragic 
style. The words ri λέλακας; what 
shrillest thou? are what he would use 
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O if you ever hearkened, hearken now. 


Tis I, Cholleidian Dicaeopolis. 


Evuripipes. But I’ve no time. 
Di. Βαΐ pivot. 


Di. Euripides! Eur. Aye. 
And not down here ὃ 


Eur. But it can’t be done. 
Well then, ΤΊ] pivot, but I can’t come down. 


Di. But still ...! 


Di. Why do you write up there, 
That’s why you make lame heroes. 


And wherefore sit you robed in tragic rags, 


A pitiful garb ? 


That’s why you make them beggars. 


But by your knees, Euripides, I pray, 

Lend me some rags from that old Play of yours; 
For to the Chorus I to-day must speak 

A lengthy speech ; and if I fail, ’tis praTH. 


Eur. Rags! Rags! what rags? 


Mean you the rags wherein 


in his Tragedy, but are very far removed 
from the language of ordinary life. See 
the note on Plutus 39. 

411. οὐκ érés] Not without cause. 
I understand now, he means, why your 
heroes are lame, since you bring them 
into being on such a dangerous height. 

412. pax’ ἐκ τραγῳδίας] Euripides is 
clad in rags, such as his own Tragic 
heroes were accustomed to wear; and 
Dicaeopolis insinuates that rags are his 
favourite costume, and that he dresses 
his heroes in rags in order that from 
their cast-off clothes he may obtain 
a plentiful supply for his own use. 
“ Haud frustra est quod pauperes fingis, 
scilicet ut laceris Tragicorum heroum 
pannis ipse amiciri possis.”’ 

415. rod παλαιοῦ δράματος] Τοῦ Τηλέφου. 
—Scholiast. The Telephus was acted 
in the archonship of Glaucines at the 


commencement of the year 438 B.c., 
thirteen years before the exhibition of 
the Acharnians. We learn from an 
Argument to the Alcestis that at the 
Tragic competition of that year the 
prize was awarded to Sophocles; and 
that Euripides was placed second with 
the Cretan women, the Alcmaeon (τῷ 
διὰ VYodidos), the Telephus, and the 
Alcestis. 

416. ῥῆσιν μακράν] He hopes by this 
to commend himself to Euripides, who 
was very partial to long speeches: 
ἐπειδὴ Kat τοὺς ἀγγέλους Kal τοὺς προλόγους 
μακρολογοῦντας εἰσάγει Εὐριπίδης, as the 
Scholiast remarks, 

418. Οἰνεύς] Euripides mentions the 
names of seven plays, in each of which 
the hero, or heroine, is introduced in 
a squalid or beggarly garb. In his 
“ Oeneus” Diomed, returning from the 
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6 δύσποτμος γεραιὸς ἠγωνίζετο ; 


ΔΙ. οὐκ Οἰνέως ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀθλιωτέρου. 420 
EY. τὰ τοῦ τυφλοῦ Φοίνικος ; AI. οὐ Φοίνικος, οὗ, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερος ἦν Φοίνικος ἀθλιώτερος. 
ET. ποίας ποθ᾽ ἁνὴρ λακίδας αἰτεῖται πέπλων ; 

ἀλλ᾽ ἢ Φιλοκτήτου τὰ τοῦ πτωχοῦ λέγεις ; 
ΔΙ. οὗκ, ἀλλὰ τούτου πολὺ πολὺ πτωχιστέρου. 425 
EY. ἀλλ’ ἢ τὰ δυσπινῆ θέλεις πεπλώματα 


ἃ Βελλεροφόντης εἶχ᾽ ὁ χωλὸς οὑτοσί; 


successful expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, finds his grandfather 
Oeneus (whom he had left King of 
Calydon) wandering about in rags, 
deserted by all his comrades, οἱ μὲν yap 
οὐκέτ᾽ εἰσὶν, of δ᾽ ὄντες κακοί ; see Frogs 72 


and the note there. He has been de- 


prived of his throne by his nephews, 
the sons of Agrius, who have treated 
him with the utmost contumely, even 
making his uncrowned head a mark for 
their cottabus-throws. An eyewitness, 
probably a domestic still faithful to his 
former lord, tells the tale. 


And oft with arrowy winedrops would they strike 
The old man’s head; and I was set to crown 


The victor, and award the cottabus-prize. 


It may be that the words ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σχολὴ, 
407 supra, are meant to recall a line in 


ATH. xy. 3. 


the same play, where Oeneus says 


σχολὴ μὲν οὐχὶ, τῷ δὲ δυστυχοῦντί πως 


τερπνὸν τὸ λέξαι, κἀποκλαύσασθαι πάλιν. 


As Euripides says 681 he points, I sup- 
pose, to the rags which Oeneus wore. 
421. Φοίνικος] This is the Phoenix of 
Homer who, in the Ninth Iliad, recounts 
the misdeeds of his youth without any 
shame or compunction. But Euripides 
followed another legend, according to 
which Phoenix did nothing amiss, but 
was a Joseph, falsely accused by a 
Potiphar’s wife in the shape of his 
father Amyntor’s concubine or second 
wife. I think that Euripides must have 
considered her a second wife, and that 
the line cited from this Tragedy in 


Sropaeus 113. 1. 


Thesm. 413 δέσποινα γὰρ γέροντι νυμφίῳ 
γυνὴ has reference to the strong in- 
fluence she exercised over Amyntor, 
urging him to take vengeance on her 
presumptuous _— stepson. Phoenix, 
blinded by his father, fled (doubtless 
robed in rags) to the court of Peleus, 
who received him and entrusted him 
with the education of his son Achilles. 
428. λακίδας πέπλων] Aakidas’ τὰ διερ- 
ρωγότα ivdta.—Scholiast. The phrase 
is probably taken direct from Euripides 
who, in Troades 497, has rpuynpa πέπλων 
λακίσματα in exactly the same sense. 
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This poor old Oeneus came upon the stage ? 
Dr. Not Oeneus, no; a wretcheder man than he. 
Eur. Those that blind Phoenix wore? Dr. Not Phoenix, no; 
Some other man still wretcheder than Phoenix. 
Eur. What shreds of raiment can the fellow mean ὃ 
Can it be those of beggarly Philoctetes ? 
Di. One far, far, far, more beggarly than he. 
Eur. Can it be then the loathly gaberdine 
Wherein the lame Bellerophon was clad ? 
424. Φιλοκτήτου] The Philoctetes was δοραὶ θηρίων καλύπτουσιν αὐτόν. And in 


exhibited in the year 431 B.c. in the 
archonship of Pythodorus. The other 
competitors for the Tragic prize on 
that occasion were Euphorion and 
Sophocles. The result is given in 
one of the Arguments to the Medea; 
πρῶτος Evopior, δεύτερος Σοφοκλῆς, τρίτος 
Εὐριπίδης, Μήδεια, Φιλοκτήτης, Δίκτυς, 
Θερισταὶ σάτυροι. A considerable por- 
tion of the earlier scenes is turned into 
prose by Dio Chrysostom, Orations 52 
and 59. It commences with a soliloquy 
of Odysseus, who has just landed at 
Lemnos, and is complaining that his 
reputation of being the cleverest and 
most resourceful of the Greeks is con- 
tinually involving him in the most 
hazardous enterprises. He well knows 
that Philoctetes, if by any chance he 
recognized him, would immediately 
kill him; but Athene had promised 
to change his appearance and his voice 
so that he should escape recognition. 
Presently he perceives Philoctetes 
approaching, and exclaims ὦ τοῦ χαλεποῦ 
καὶ δεινοῦ ὁράματος, τό Te yap εἶδος ὑπὸ 
τῆς νόσου φοβερὸν, ἥ τε στολὴ ἀήθης" 


F 


the dialogue which ensues Philoctetes 
explains that all his raiment has by 
age fallen to pieces, and that he is 
obliged to get his clothing as well as 
his food, γλίσχρως καὶ μόλις, by the aid 
of his bow and arrows. 

427. Βελλεροφόντης) The ‘‘ Bellero- 
phon” of Euripides does not seem to 
have touched upon that hero’s relations 
with Proetus and Stheneboea. They 
formed the subject of the ‘‘ Stheneboea.”’ 
In the “ Bellerophon” he is attempting 
to ride the winged Pegasus to heaven ; 
but the horse, maddened by a gadfly 
which Zeus had sent for the purpose, 
grew unmanageable, and threw its 
rider, who is brought on the stage 
lamed and dilapidated. It is from this 
scene that the line κυλίνδετ᾽ (or κομίζετ᾽) 
εἴσω τόνδε τὸν δυσδαίμονα (Knights 1249) 
is borrowed. And the whole idea of 
the flight to Heaven is burlesqued in 
Peace 75-172; and the final warning 
of the daughters— 

ἐκεῖνο τήρει μὴ σφαλεὶς καταρρυῇς 
ἐντεῦθεν, εἶτα χωλὸς ὧν Εὐριπίδῃ 
λόγον παράσχῃς, καὶ τραγῳδία γένῃ, 
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ΔΙ. 


οὐ Βελλεροφόντης" ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖνος μὲν ἦν 


χωλὸς, προσαιτῶν, στωμύλος, δεινὸς λέγειν, 


EY. 


οἶδ᾽ ἄνδρα, Μυσὸν Τήλεφον. 


ΔΙ. ναὶ, Τήλεφον" 480 


τούτου δὸς ἀντιβολῶ σέ μοι τὰ σπάργανα. 


EY. 


ὦ παῖ, dds αὐτῷ Τηλέφου pakdpara. 


κεῖται δ' ἄνωθεν τῶν Θνεστείων ῥακῶν, 


μεταξὺ τῶν ᾿Ινοῦς. 


AI. 


KH. ἰδοὺ, ταυτὶ λαβέ. 
ὦ Ζεῦ διόπτα καὶ κατόπτα πανταχῇ, 


435 


évoxevdoacbai μ᾽ οἷον ἀθλιώτατον. 


Εὐριπίδη, ᾽πειδήπερ ἐχαρίσω ταδὶ, 


κἀκεῖνά μοι δὸς τἀκόλουθα τῶν ῥακῶν, 


τὸ πιλίδιον περὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν τὸ Μύσιον. 


δεῖ γάρ με δόξαι πτωχὸν εἶναι τήμερον, 


440 


refers to the dismal appearance of 
Bellerophon in the Tragedy after his 
fall from Pegasus. See also Wasps 757. 

431. σπάργανα] Properly an infant's 
swaddling-clothes, but here used derisively 
of the beggarly wraps in which the 
lame Telephus was swathed in the 
Tragedy. 

433. Θυεστείων ῥακῶν] Ἤτοι τὰ τῶν 
Κρησσῶν ἢ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Ovéorov.—Scholiast. 
In endeavouring to ascertain the par- 
ticular rags for which Dicaeopolis was 
asking, Euripides has already named 
five ragged heroes; and now, in indi- 
cating where those particular rags are 
to be found, he mentions two further 
names, those of Thyestes and Ino. 
Each of these two lives was full of 
tragedy, but in neither case is it 
quite certain where the rags come in. 
Thyestes appeared in two plays of 
Euripides, one called the ‘‘ Thyestes”’ 
after the hero, and the other the 


“Cretan women”’ after the Chorus of 
the play. And the Scholiast does not 
know to which of the two Aristophanes 
is here referring. But probably he 
was represented as in great poverty 
and distress after his expulsion by 
Atreus from Mycenae. The legend of 
Ino and Athamas is told in a variety 
of forms; in that which Euripides 
seems to have followed she was his 
first wife, and roaming as a Bacchanal 
over the mountains disappeared for so 
long a period that she was given up 
for lost. Athamas therefore married 
a second wife; but presently learning 
that Ino was still alive, and feeling 
that he loved her best, he brought her 
back, and introduced her into the house 
in the guise of a maidservant. Here, 
probably, Euripides found his oppor- 
tunity for clothing her in rags and 
tatters. This judicious proceeding on 
the part of Athamas led naturally to 
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A terrible chap to talk. 
The Mysian Telephus. 


Bellerophon? no; yet mine too limped and begged, 
Eur. I know the man. 
Di. Telephus it is! 


Lend me, I pray, that hero’s swaddling-clothes. 


Evr. 


Boy, fetch him out the rags of Telephus. 


They lie above the Thyesteian rags, 


?T wixt those and Ino’s. 
D1. 


CE, (To Di.) Take them ; here they are. 
(Holding up the tattered garment against the light.) 


Lord Zeus, whose eyes can pierce through everywhere, 
Let me be dressed the loathliest way I can. 

Euripides, you have freely given the rags, 

Now give, I pray you, what pertains to these, 

The Mysian cap to set upon my head. 

For I’ve to-day to act a beggar’s part, 


a series of catastrophes, involving the 
death of both his wives und of their 
respective children. 

435. ὦ Ζεῦ διόπτα] Dicaeopolis holds 
the garment up, and as the light 
streams through its innumerable holes, 
he apostrophizes Zeus as the Lord of 
the sky, who looks down upon, and 
looks through, every thing (and espe- 
cially through the tatters of Telephus’s 
beggarly raiment). 

436. ἐνσκευάσασθαι)] On its previous 
occurrence, supra 384, the infinitive 
was governed by ἐάσατε. Here it is 
governed by δὸς or ποίησον understood. 

439. πιλίδιον] This was a loose felt 
cap with flaps coming over the ears; 
τὸ viv καλούμενον καμελαύκιον, says the 
Scholiast, who was probably a Byzantine 
living between the fifth and ninth 
centuries of our era, when a cap of 
this kind was commonly called a καμη- 


Aavkis OY καμηλαύκιον. Thus when Illus, 
the famous Master of the Offices to the 
Emperor Zeno, lost the tip of his right 
ear by the sword of a would-be assassin, 
he ever after wore a καμηλαύκιον to con- 
ceal the disfigurement from the public 
(Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 88 A, 
ed. Goar, where see Goar’s note). 
Dicaeopolis gets the cap, but the plural 
κἀκεῖνα in the preceding verse shows that 
his requirements will go beyond that. 

440. δεῖ yap pe δόξαι] This and the 
following line, according tothe Scholiast, 
are borrowed without change from the 
Telephus. The present line, it will 
be observed, does not conform to 
Porson’s well-known canon about the 
final cretic. The description which 
follows is merely a skit upon the 
futility of Tragic disguises. Dicaeo- 
polis has no intention of disguising 
himself from the Chorus. 
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εἶναι μὲν ὅσπερ εἰμὶ, φαίνεσθαι δὲ μή" 


AY με x IQZ ra rye Nr 
τοὺς μὲν θεατὰς εἰδέναι μ᾽ ὃς εἴμ ἐγὼ, 


τοὺς δ᾽ αὖ χορευτὰς ἠλιθίους παρεστάναι, 


LG a ᾽ ‘ £ og ἂν 
ὅπως ἂν αὐτοὺς ῥηματίοις σκιμαλίσω. 


EY. δώσω: πυκνῇ γὰρ λεπτὰ μηχανᾷ φρενί. 445 
ΔΙ. εὐδαιμονοίης, Τηλέφῳ δ᾽ ἁγὼ φρονῶ. 
εὖ γ᾽" οἷον ἤδη ῥηματίων ἐμπίπλαμαι. 
ἀτὰρ δέομαί γε πτωχικοῦ βακτηρίου. 
ΕΥ. τουτὶ λαβὼν ἄπελθε λαἵΐνων σταθμῶν. 
ΔΙ. ὦ θύμ᾽, ὁρᾷς γὰρ ὡς ἀπωθοῦμαι δόμων, 480 
πολλῶν δεόμενος σκευαρίων" νῦν δὴ γενοῦ 
γλίσχρος προσαιτῶν λιπαρῶν τ᾽. Ἑὑριπίδη, 
δός μοι σπυρίδιον διακεκαυμένον λύχνῳ. 
EY. τί δ᾽, ὦ τάλας, σε τοῦδ᾽ ἔχει πλέκους χρέος ; 
ΔΙ. χρέος μὲν οὐδὲν, βούλομαι δ᾽ ὅμως λαβεῖν. 455 
EY. λυπηρὸς ἴσθ᾽ dv κἀποχώρησον δόμων. 
ΔΙ. φεῦ: εὐδαιμονοίης, ὥσπερ ἡ μήτηρ ποτέ. 


444. ῥηματίοις] Smart little phraselets. 
The diminutive is used again of the lan- 
guage of Euripides, infra 447, Peace 
534; whilst in the Frogs (821, 824, 828, 
881) ῥήματα is specially appropriated 
to the language of Aeschylus. Cf. 
also ἐπύλλια supra 898.---σκιμαλίζειν the 
Scholiasts explain as meaning τῷ μικρῷ 
δακτύλῳ τῶν ὀρνίθων ἀποπειρᾶσθαι εἰ ᾧοτο- 
κοῦσιν. Cf. Peace 549. 

445. πυκνῇ dpevi] The language is 
Euripidean (Iph. in Aul. 67), though 
whether it occurred in the Telephus 
we are not told. πυκνὸς is subtle, crafty. 
Cf. Knights 1132, Birds 430, Thesm. 
438, Eccl. 571. 

446. eddaipovoins] This 


line, the 


Scholiast informs us, is borrowed from 
the Telephus, where it stood καλῶς 
ἔχοιμι, Τηλέφῳ δ᾽ ἁγὼ hpovd. There it 
was probably spoken by the disguised 
Telephus himself, who intended his 
hearers to imagine that he was really 
wishing ill, when in truth he was wish- 
ing all good luck, to Telephus. Here of 
course Dicaeopolis has the converse in- 
tention. In Hur. Hel. 1405 Helen, wish- 
ing ill to her persecutor Theoclymenus, 
and all good things to her disguised 
husband (this stranger), says to the 
former, θεοὶ δὲ σοί τε δοῖεν οἷ᾽ ἐγὼ θέλω | 
καὶ τῷ ξένῳ τῴδ᾽. 

441. εὖ γ᾽ κατ.λ.] The old countryman 
had hitherto been an utter stranger to 
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To be myself, yet not to seem myself ; 

The audience there will know me who I am, 
Whilst all the Chorus stand like idiots by, 
The while I fillip them with cunning words. 


Eur. Take it; you subtly plan ingenious schemes. 

Di. Τὸ thee, good luck ; to Telephus—what I wish him! 
Yah! why I’m full of cunning words already. 
But now, methinks, I need a beggav’s staff. 

Eur. Take this, and get thee from the marble halls. 

Di. Ο0 Soul, thou seest me from the mansion thrust, 
Still wanting many a boon. Now in thy prayer 
Be close and instant. Give, Euripides, 
A little basket with a hole burnt through it. 

Eur. What need you, hapless one, of this poor wicker ? 

Dt. Νὸ need perchance ; but O I want it so. 

Eur. Know that you’re wearisome, and get you gone. 

Dr. Alas! Heaven bless you, as it blessed your mother. 


the subtle turns of thought and lan- 
guage in which the dramatic heroes of 
Euripides were accustomed to indulge ; 
but no sooner is he clothed in the rags 
and tatters of Telephus than he finds 
himself, to his surprise and delight, 
endowed with all that hero’s power of 
expression, and able to bandy subtleties 
on equal terms with the great Master 
himself. 

453. σπυρίδιον] Probably, in all his 
requests, Dicaeopolis is only asking for 
the articles with which Telephus was 
really equipped in the Tragedy. That 
he carried a σπυρίδιον we know from the 
statement, to which Kuster refers, in 
Diogenes Laertius vi. 87, that Crates be- 
came a Cynic θεασάμενος ev τινι τραγῳδίᾳ 
Τήλεφον σπυρίδιον ἔχοντα καὶ τἄλλα λυπρόν. 


454. mAéxous] The Scholiast is doubt- 
less right in saying that this is a parody 
of the Telephus; and I think that the 
parody must extend beyond the line 
he quotes, τί δ᾽, ὦ τάλας, σὺ τῷδε πείθεσθαι 
θέλεις; It seems to me probable that in 
the Tragedy both this and the following 
line form part of the dialogue in which 
Telephus is seeking to obtain possession 
of the infant Orestes; and that here, as 
in Peace 528 (another parody of the 
Telephus), Aristophanes is substituting 
the word πλέκος for the τέκος of Euri- 
pides. 

455. χρέος μὲν οὐδέν] It is not merely 
a question of need; “ our barest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfiuous,”’ 
as King Lear says. 
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EY. 


ἄπελθε viv μοι. 


ΔΙ. μάλλά μοι δὸς ἕν μόνον, 


᾿ Ἂν o ᾽ [ἢ 
κοτυλίσκιον τὸ χεῖλος ἀποκεκρουσμένον. 


EY. 
AI. 


φθείρου λαβὼν τόδ᾽. ἴσθι δ᾽ ὀχληρὸς ὧν δόμοις, 
οὔπω μὰ Δί᾽ οἶσθ᾽ οἷ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐργάζει κακά. 


460 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ γλυκύτατ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδη, τουτὶ μόνον, 


δός μοι χυτρίδιον σπογγίῳ βεβυσμένον. 


ΕΥ. 


ἄπελθε ταυτηνὶ λαβών. 


ἀἄνθρωπ᾽, ἀφαιρήσει με τὴν τραγῳδίαν. 
ΔΙ. ἀπέρχομαι. 


465 


a Ὁ N 
καίτοι τί δράσω ; δεῖ γὰρ ἑνὸς, οὗ μὴ τυχὼν 


a 


ἀπόλωλ᾽. 


ἄκουσον, ὦ γλυκύτατ᾽ Evpurién: 


Ἄ ὧν 
τουτὶ λαβὼν ἄπειμι κοὐ πρόσειμ᾽ ἔτι: 


εἰς τὸ σπυρίδιον ἰσχνά μοι φυλλεῖα δός. 


EY. 
ΔΙ. 


~ ’ 
ἀπολεῖς μ᾽. ἰδού σοι. 


οὔδά μοι τὰ δράματα. 
φροῦδά μ ράμ 
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Σ ὧν 3 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἄπειμι. καὶ γάρ εἰμ’ ἄγαν 


ὀχληρὸς, οὐ δοκῶν με κοιράνους στυγεῖν. 


, 
οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, ὡς ἀπόλωλ᾽. 


ἐπελαθόμην 


ἐν ᾧπέρ ἐστι πάντα μοι τὰ πράγματα. 


Εὐριπίδιον, ὦ φιλτάτιον καὶ γλυκύτατον, 


475 


f ’ ? > ἊΨ 
κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμην, εἴ τί σ᾽ αἰτήσαιμ᾽ ἔτι, 


‘ 4 
πλὴν ἕν μόνον, τουτὶ μόνον, τουτὶ μόνον, 


σκάνδικά μοι dds, μητρόθεν δεδεγμένος. 


460. ἴσθι δ᾽ ὀχληρὸς Sv] This imitation 
of Euripidean phraseology did not deter 
Euripides from repeating the same 
phrase some fourteen years afterwards 
in Helen 452, where the old woman who 
keeps the palace-door says to Menelaus, 
another of the poet’s ragged heroes, 
ὀχληρὸς ἴσθ᾽ ὧν, καὶ τάχ᾽ ὠσθήσει βίᾳ. 
For φθείρου, go and be hanged, see Plutus 
598, 610. 

461. οἷ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐργάζει κακά] The exact 
point of this reproach is far from clear, 
but I think that Dicaeopolis means 


“You are angry with me for asking for 
these trumpery articles, but it has never 
occurred to you how deeply you degrade 
Tragedy by introducing them into your 
plays.” I suspect, as Mueller and Dr. 
Merry have done before me, that this 
line, like so many others, is borrowed 
from the Telephus; and probably the 
point was more clearly brought out in 
the Tragedy. See, however, the Com- 
mentary on 480 infra. 

465. ταυτηνί] Τὴν χύτραν δηλονότι.--- 
Scholiast. “ quodepraecedente χυτρίδιον 
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Leave me in peace. 


Di. Just one thing more, but one, 


- A little tankard with a broken rim. 


Here. 


Now be off. You trouble us; begone. 


Di. You know not yet what ill you do yourself, 
Sweet, dear Euripides, but one thing more, 
Give me a little pitcher, plugged with sponge. 


Evr. 
Here, take it and begone. 


Fellow, you’re taking the whole Tragedy. 
Di. I’m going now. 


And yet! there’s one thing more, which if I get not 
I’m ruined. Sweetest, best Euripides, 

With this 1] go, and never come again ; 

Give me some withered leaves to fill my basket. 


Eur. You'll slay me! Here! 


Dr. Enough! I go. 


My Plays are disappearing. 
Too troublesome by far 


Am I, not witting that the chieftains hate me! 


Good Heavens! 


I’m ruined. I had clean forgotten 


The thing whereon my whole success depends. 

My own Euripides, my best and sweetest, 

Perdition seize me if I ask aught else 

Save this one thing, this only, only this, 

Give me some chervil, borrowing from your mother. 


adsumendum.”—Brunck. Theline, with 
τουτονὶ substituted for ταυτηνὶ, is repeated 
in Birds 948, where Peisthetaerus is 
getting rid of the Pindaric poet. 

472. ὀχληρὸς, οὐ δοκῶν κιτ.λ.] Τοῦτο 
πεπαρῴδηται ἐξ Οἰνέως Εὐριπίδου. ὁ δὲ 
Σύμμαχος καὶ ἐκ Τηλέφου φησὶν aird.— 
Scholiast. “Satis probabilis est haec 
Symmachi opinio, nam tota fere haec 
scena ludicra imitatione e Telepho Eu- 
ripidis expressa est; cf. Script. Argum. 
Ach., Δικαιόπολις ἐλθὼν ὡς Ἐὐριπίδην 
πτωχικὴν στολὴν αἰτεῖ, καὶ στολισθεὶς τοῖς 


Τηλέφου ῥακώμασι παρῳδεῖ τὸν ἐκείνου 
Adyor.”’—Wagner (on “ Telephus” Frag. 
21). To me, however, the circumstance 
that the line would naturally be expected 
to come from the Telephus renders it 
more probable that Symmachus should 
have erroneously assigned it to that 
play, than that the Scholiast, with the 
opinion of Symmachus before him, 
should have wrongly ascribed it to the 
Oeneus. 

478. σκάνδικα] Chervil; certainly the 
kind which we call Sweet Cicely or Great 
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EY. 


Qa 


ΔΙ. ® θύμ᾽, ἄνευ σκάνδικος ἐμπορευτέα. 


> 


vip ὑβρίξει' κλεῖε πηκτὰ δωμάτων. 


480 


a?) ~ 
ap οἶσθ᾽ ὅσον τὸν ἀγῶν᾽ ἀγωνιεῖ τάχα, 


μέλλων ὑπὲρ Λακεδαιμονίων ἀνδρῶν λέγειν ; 


΄ Zz ΜῈ 
πρόβαινέ νυν, ὦ 


θυμέ: γραμμὴ δ᾽ αὑτηί. 


€oTnkas; οὐκ εἶ καταπιὼν Evpimidny ; 


ΕΒ ? BY = vA 4 
ἐπήνεσ᾽" ἄγε νυν, ὦ τάλαινα καρδία, 


485 


» - > a 
ἄπελθ᾽ ἐκεῖσε, κἄτα THY κεφαλὴν ἐκεῖ 


4 > a? ὦ 2 aA ὃ a 
TAapacxes, εἰπουσ ATT ἂν αὐτῇ σοι OK). 


τόλμησον, ἴθι, χώρησον, ἄγαμαι καρδίας. 


Chervil; and probably including also 
that which is called Venus’s Comb. Great 
Chervil, though supposed to possess 
some medicinal qualities (Pliny, N. H. 
xxii. 38, to which Kuster refers, and 
Parkinson, cited by Miller and Martyn, 
s.v. Scandix), was commonly considered 
a worthless weed, and. Pliny, ubi supra, 
says (I give the passage in Holland’s 
translation): ‘This is the herb which 
Aristophanes the Comedian twitted the 
Tragicall Poet Euripides by, objecting 
to him merrily by way of a scoffe that 
his mother who was a gardener used to 
sit in the market and sel never a good 
wort or potherb indeed (olus legitimum), 
but made her markets only of Scandix.” 
The last two words of the line appear, 
as Elmsley pointed out, to be borrowed 
from Aesch. Cho. 737, where the old 
nurse, speaking of her “ dear Orestes,” 
says ὃν ἐξέθρεψα μητρόθεν δεδεγμένη. 

479. πηκτὰ δωμάτων] The language 
betokens a parody; and the passage 
parodied, though apparently unknown 
to the Scholiast, has fortunately been 
preserved by Pollux (x. 27), τῷ δὲ κλεῖσαι 


ἴσον καὶ τὸ πακτοῦν καὶ τὸ ἐπιπακτοῦν τὰς 
θύρας ἐστὶν, ὥσπερ τῷ ἀνοίγειν ταὐτὸν τὸ 
λύειν, ὡς ἔφη Εὐριπίδης ““λῦε πακτὰ δω- 
μάτων." In the Play of Euripides the 
words doubtless meant ‘the palace 
gates,” but that is not their meaning 
here. The opening or shutting of the 
door would have had no effect on the 
speaker’s position; and the order κλεῖε 
πηκτὰ δωμάτων here is merely equivalent 
to the request of Agathon in Thesm. 265 
εἴσω τις ὡς τάχιστά μ᾽ εἰσκυκλησάτω. The 
room which was wheeled out supra 409 
is now wheeled in again; Euripides 
disappears from view; and the house 
resumes its normal aspect. See infra 
1096. 

480. ὦ Oy] The interview with 
Euripides is over, and Dicaeopolis must 
return from the poet’s house in the 
background of the stage to the place 
where he has set the chopping-block. 
He expresses great apprehension; and 
indeed it was a most daring step on the 
part of Aristophanes, in the midst of a 
war which had stirred to the depths 
the passions of the Hellenic peoples, to 
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Eur. The man insults us. 


D1. 


Shut the palace up. 
O Soul, without our chervil we must go. 


Knowest thou the perilous strife thou hast to strive, 
Speaking in favour of Laconian men ? 


On, on, my Soul! 


Here is the line. 


How? What? 


Swallow Euripides, and yet not budge? 


O, good ! 


Advance, O long-enduring heart, 


Go thither, lay thine head upon the block, 
And say whatever to thyself seems good. 


Take courage! Forward ! 


March! O well done, heart! 


argue openly before the Athenian public 
in favour of their detested enemies. 
Dicaeopolis now communes with his 
soul, encouraging, exhorting, and as it 
were compelling it to commence the 
contest. Something of this kind may 
have occurred in the Telephus; or the 
poet may be mimicking the famous 
scene in the Medea, exhibited six years 
previously, where the heroine takes 
counsel with her heart and her hand 
about the murder of her children, 1242- 
50. And possibly the σιδηροῦς ἀνὴρ of 
the Chorus here may be a reminiscence 
of the ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἦσθα πέτρος ἢ aidupos of the 
Chorus there (1279), and even the lan- 
guage of Dicaeopolis, supra 461 οὔπω 
μὰ AC οἶσθ᾽ οἷ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐργάζει κακὰ, May be 
really the reflection of the remark of 
the Chorus to Jason οὐκ οἶσθ᾽ of κακῶν 
ἐλήλυθας. I do not think that either 
here, or in Medea 1056 and 1242, any 
special distinction is intended between 
the θυμὸς and the καρδία. Medea ap- 
pealed sometimes to the one, and some- 
times to the other; and Dicaeopolis 
follows her example. 


483. γραμμή] The line from which 
racers started. See the Commentary on 
Knights 1159. He pictures an imaginary 
line, a sort of Rubicon, across the stage, 
on the other side of which lies the 
perilous adventure he is about to under- 
take. 

484, καταπιὼν Evpimidny] ‘‘Non ibis, 
licet Euripidem imbiberis ?’’—Bergler. 
Lucian, as has often been observed, 
adopts this phrase at the commence- 
ment of his Jupiter Tragoedus, where 
Zeus is beginning a lament in high 
Tragic style, and Athene says Κοίμισον 
ὀργὰν, εἰ μὴ κωμῳδεῖν ὥσπερ οὗτοι δυνά- 
μεθα, μηδὲ τὸν Εὐριπίδην ὅλον καταπεπώ- 
καμεν, ὥστε σοι ὑποδραματουργεῖν. 

488. ἄγαμαι xapdias| His heart at 
length “screws its courage to the 
sticking-place,” and Dicaeopolis ad- 
mires its pluck. But if Dicaeopolis is 
surprised at his own courage, much 
more so are the Chorus. From their 
language it would seem that they 
hardly expected him to return to 
deliver his speech. For though there 
has been no change in the scene, and 
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; 

ΧΟ. τί δράσεις ; τί φήσεις ; ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθι νυν 490 

wn ᾽ 
ἀναίσχυντος ὧν σιδηροῦς τ᾽ ἀνὴρ, 
ὅστις παρασχὼν τῇ πόλει τὸν αὐχένα 
[ἢ » e ia 2 ΄ 
ἅπασι μέλλεις εἷς λέγειν τἀναντία. 
eid νυν, 


ἁνὴρ οὐ τρέμει τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽. 495 


ἐπειδήπερ αὐτὸς αἱρεῖ, λέγε. 


ΔΙ. 


μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες οἱ θεώμενοι, 


᾽ν 
εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν ἔπειτ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις λέγειν 


= Ν ~ va i ~ 
μέλλω περὶ τῆς πόλεως, τρυγῳδίαν ποιῶν. 


τὸ γὰρ δίκαιον οἶδε καὶ τρυγῳδία. 


500 


ἐγὼ δὲ λέξω δεινὰ μὲν, δίκαια δέ. 


οὐ γάρ με νῦν γε διαβαλεῖ Κλέων ὅτι 


ξένων παρόντων τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγω. 


> “ 3 2 ΓΝ," ry Pg SN 
auTol yap eo ev oumrt Anvaio T ayov, 


Dicaeopolis has never left the stage, 
yet (such were the make-believes of the 
old Attic Comedy) he is supposed to 
have gone out of sight to discover 
Euripides, and only to have reappeared 
to the eyes of the Chorus when he has 
crossed the line and is standing by the 
chopping-block again. In reality all 
these expressions of surprise and ad- 
miration are intended to impress the 
audience with the fact that the poet 
is well aware of the risk he is running, 
and so to predispose them in his favour. 

497. μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽] Dicaeopolis now 
commences his ῥῆσιν μακρὰν, which ex- 
tends over sixty lines. The whole 
speech is in some sense a parody of the 
speech of Telephus in the Euripidean 
Play; στολισθεὶς τοῖς Τηλέφου ῥακώμασι 
παρῳδεῖ τὸν ἐκείνου λόγον, says the author 
of the First Argument: Several pas- 


sages are taken with little or no change 
from that speech ; such as these opening 
lines which in the Tragedy ran 


μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες Ἑλλήνων ἄκροι, 
εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν τέτληκ᾽ ἐν ἐσθλοῖσιν λέγειν. 


Telephus is addressing the Greek 
chieftains, but Dicaeopolis is addressing 
the audience; for it is the audience, 
and not merely the Acharnians, that 
he wishes to conciliate. We shall find, 
as we go on, other lines or phrases 


‘borrowed from the Tragic Play. But 


of course there could be nothing in the 
Telephus corresponding to the argu- 
ment of Dicaeopolis on behalf of the 
Lacedaemonians. We must picture to 
ourselves throughout the speech Dicaeo- 
polis clad in the rags and tatters of his 
prototype, and leaning, ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου, 
over the chopping-block. Some think 
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Cuor. What will you say ? 


Man, is it true 


What will you do? 


You are made up of iron and of shamelessness too ? 

You who will, one against us all, debate, 

Offering your neck a hostage to the State ! 
Nought does he fear. 

Since you will have it so, speak, we will hear. 


Di. Bear me no grudge, spectators, if, a beggar, 
I dare to speak before the Athenian people 
About the city in a Comic Play. 
For what is true even Comedy can tell. 
And I shall utter startling things but true. 
Nor now can Cleon slander me because, 
With strangers present, I defame the State. 
Tis the Lenaea, and we’re all alone ; 


that the whole idea of the ἐπίξηνον is 
a burlesque of a passage of the Telephus 
preserved by Stobaeus (xiii. 10): 
᾿Αγάμεμνον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ πέλεκυν ἐν χεροῖν éxar 
μέλλοι τις εἰς τράχηλον ἐμβαλεῖν ἐμὸν, 
σιγήσομαι, δίκαιά γ᾽ ἀντειπεῖν ἔχων. 

500. τὸ γὰρ δίκαιον κιτ.λ.] Compare 
the poet’s promise, infra 655 κωμῳδήσειν 
τὰ δίκαια, and his vaunt in Knights 510 
that, amongst other things, τολμᾷ τε 
λέγειν τὰ δίκαια. Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? And not only was it pos- 
sible for the Comic Poets to speak the 
truth to the Athenian Demus, they 
were almost the only persons who 
ventured to do so. ᾿Εγὼ δ᾽ οἶδα μὲν ὅτι 
πρόσαντές ἐστιν ἐναντιοῦσθαι ταῖς ὑμετέραις 
διανοίαις, καὶ ὅτι δημοκρατίας οὔσης οὐκ 
ἔστι παρρησία, πλὴν ἐνθάδε μὲν τοῖς ἀφρο- 
νεστάτοις καὶ μηδὲν ὑμῶν φροντίζουσιν, ἐν 


δὲ τῷ θεάτρῳ τοῖς κωμῳδοδιδασκάλοις.--- 
Tsocrates, De Pace 17 (p. 161 0). Their 
free and outspoken comments on passing 
events, their songs and satire, con- 
tributed largely to the creation of 
an atmosphere which crystallized into 
public opinion. See Plato’s Apology, 
chap. 3 (p. 19), and the language of 
Lysias about Cinesias, quoted in the 
Commentary on Birds 1372. 

502. διαβαλέϊ Κλέων] This is the second 
allusion to the proceedings taken by 
Cleon against the author of the “ Baby- 
lonians.”” See the note on 378 supra. 
And here we see the ground of the 
objection taken to that play. 

504. αὐτοὶ yap ἐσμεν] We are alone; 
by owrselves, infra 507, Thesm. 472. 
He explains, four lines below, why he 
uses this expression although the μέτοικοι 
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κοὔπω ξένοι πάρεισιν" οὔτε yap φόροι 


505 


) aw 
ἥκουσιν οὔτ᾽ ἐκ τῶν πόλεων οἱ ξύμμαχοι" 
q 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐσμὲν αὐτοὶ νῦν ye περιεπτισμένοι" 


τοὺς γὰρ μετοίκους ἄχυρα τῶν ἀστῶν λέγω. 


ἐγὼ δὲ μισῶ μὲν Λακεδαιμονίους σφόδρα, 


καὐτοῖς ὁ Ποσειδῶν, οὑπὶ Ταινάρῳ θεὸς, 


510 


σείσας ἅπασιν ἐμβάλοι τὰς οἰκίας" 


were present.—otri Ληναίῳ τ᾽ ἀγών, And 
it is the Lenaean festival. This is called 
“the festival at Lenaeum” because, 
before the Great Theatre of Dionysus 
was erected, the place at which it was 
celebrated was called ‘“‘Lenaeum.” A7- 
vatov’ περίβολος μέγας ᾿Αθήνησιν, ἐν ᾧ 
τοὺς ἀγῶνας ἦγον, πρὸ τοῦ τὸ θέατρον οἶκο- 
δομηθῆναι, ὀνομάζοντες ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ. ἔστιν 
δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ ἱερὸν Διονύσου Ληναίου.--- 
Photius. 


ἄστει Λήναιον, περίβολον ἔχον μέγαν, καὶ 


ἊΝ be Doty ah > on 
emt Ληναίῳ ἀγών" ἔστιν ἐν τῷ 


ἐν αὐτῷ Ληναίου Διονύσου ἱερὸν, ἐν ᾧ ἐπετε- 
λοῦντο οἱ ἀγῶνες ᾿Αθηναίων, πρὶν τὸ θέατρον 
oixoSopnOnva.—Hesychius. ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ᾽ 
περίβολός τις μέγας ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐν ᾧ ἱερὸν 
Διονύσου Ληναίου, καὶ τοὺς ἀγῶνας ἦγον 
τοὺς σκηνικούς.--- Etym. Magn. and (more 
briefly) Suidas. It seems that the whole 
or the greater part of the Lenaeum 
was included in the circuit of the sub- 
sequent Theatre. 

505. φόροι] He is thinking of what 
occurred at the Great Dionysia when, 
before the dramatic performances com- 
menced, the tribute brought by the 
allies was spread out, talent by talent, 
over the theatrical orchestra, in the 
sight of the assembled Hellenes. ‘So 
thoroughly,” says Isocrates, ‘‘had our 
forefathers mastered the art of making 


themselves detested.”—De 
(p. 175). 

508. ἄχυρα] Bran. See Wasps 1310. 
The chaff is winnowed away by the 
farmer, and nothing then remains but 
the bare grain which he hands over to 
the miller. The miller, by grinding 
and sifting the grain, separates the bran 
from the flour. ‘We are all grain here 
to-day,” says Dicaeopolis, ‘well purged 
and winnowed. I say ‘all grain’ 
though the μέτοικοι are present; for 
ἀστοὶ and μέτοικοι combine to form the 
grain; the ἀστοὶ being the flour and 
the μέτοικοι the bran.” Nothing can 
be more neat and appropriate than 
the language. Yet with unaccountable 
perversity some excellent scholars have 
interpreted the line to mean that the 
μέτοικοι themselves had been winnowed 
away. Nor does the fact that such an 
interpretation lands them in absurdities 
lead them to abandon it; on the con- 
trary, it makes them stigmatize the line 
itself as ‘‘ false,” “inept,” and spurious. 
Perhaps nothing in the whole range of 
Ayistophanic criticism is more won- 
derful than the four propositions which 
Dobree, usually as sensible as he is 
acute, advances against the genuineness 
of the line. They are as follows :— 


Pace 99 
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No strangers yet have come; nor from the states 
Have yet arrived the tribute and allies. 
We’re quite alone clean-winnowed ; for I count 


Our alien residents the civic bran. 

The Lacedaemonians 1 detest entirely ; 
And may Poseidon, Lord of Taenarum, 
Shake all their houses down about their ears ; 


(1) ““πτίσσειν est τὰ πίτυρα eximere, 
non τὰ ἄχυρα." This is quite correct, 
and the key to the right understanding 
of the passage ; and the inference, one 
would suppose, would be “‘ Ergo aderant 
of μέτοικοι" (τὰ ἄχυρα). But not so 
Dobree. His second proposition is 

(2) “Ergo ABERANT μέτοικοι, quod 
ineptum est.” Can anything be more 
astounding than this? Before we 
answer that question let us look to the 
third proposition. 

(8) “Ergo ξένοι = μέτοικοι, quod fal- 
sum est.” And this absurdity is thrust 
upon Aristophanes, who is carefully dis- 
tinguishing between the two classes. 

(4) “Non tanti erant μέτοικοι ut 
coramillis male audire puderet populum 
Atheniensem.” This proposition, like 
the first, points to the true interpre- 
tation of the passage, but points in 
vain. Hardly any Commentator, except 
Dr. Merry, has fully realized the poet’s 
meaning. 

509. ἐγὼ δὲ μισῶ] Just as Mnesilochus, 
in the Thesmophoriazusae, thinks it 
prudent to commence his speech in 
defence of Euripides by expressing a 
general detestation of the man (μισῶ 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἐκεῖνον), 80 here Dicaeopolis, 
commencing his speech ὑπὲρ Λακεδαι- 


poviev, attempts to conciliate his 
audience by expressing a general de- 
testation of their conduct. 

510. Ποσειδῶν] Poseidon was the 
special sender of earthquakes, Σεισίχθων, 
Ἐννοσίγαιος; and the most terrible 
earthquake that ever visited Sparta was 
attributed to the violation of his sanc- 
tuary at Taenarum, now Cape Matapan, 
some Helots who had fled for refuge 
there having been dragged out and 
put to death by the pursuing Spartans, 
Thuc. i. 128. So violent and _pro- 
longed were the shocks that they are 
said to have shaken down every house 
in Sparta. 
ἄνδρας εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν καταπεφευγότας τὸ ἐπὶ 


Λακεδαιμονίοις ἀποκτείνασὶν 


Ταινάρῳ τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος, οὐ μετὰ πολὺ 
ἐσείσθη σφίσιν ἡ πόλις συνεχεῖ τε ὁμοῦ 
καὶ ἰσχυρῷ τῷ σεισμῷ, ὥστε οἰκίαν μη- 
δεμίαν τῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι ἀντισχεῖν.--- 
Pausanias vii. 25.1. This earthquake 
had far-reaching historical conse- 
quences, and is again mentioned by 
Aristophanes in Lys. 1142. These pas- 
sages have been already referred to 
by Bergler and Elmsley. Laconia was 
indeed always a land of earthquakes. 
The Temple at Taenarum was, the 
Scholiast informs us, dedicated to Πο- 
σειδῶν ᾿Ασφάλειος : see infra 682. 
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ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


3 μὰ , 2 3 x: a 
κἀμοὶ γάρ ἐστιν ἀμπέλια κεκομμένα. 
ἀτὰρ, φίλοι γὰρ οἱ παρόντες ἐν λόγῳ, 

᾽’ a ‘ z 2 ’ θ Ἂ 
τί ταῦτα τοὺς Λάκωνας αἰτιώμεθα ; 
ἡμῶν γὰρ ἄνδρες, οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 
μέμνησθε τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδράρια μοχθηρὰ, παρακεκομμένα, 
ἄτιμα καὶ παράσημα καὶ παράξενα, 
ἐσυκοφάντει Μεγαρέων τὰ χλανίσκια' 

ἔ ’ 

κεἴ που σίκυον ἴδοιεν ἢ λαγῴδιον 
ἢ χοιρίδιον ἢ σκόροδον ἢ χονδροὺς ἅλας, 

a? > x. 2 i ) ? ᾿ς 
ταῦτ᾽ ἦν Μεγαρικὰ κἀπέπρατ᾽ αὐθημερόν. 


515 


520 


καὶ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ σμικρὰ κἀπιχώρια, 
πόρνην δὲ Σιμαίθαν ἰόντες Μεγαράδε 


512. κἀμοί] ‘Qs καὶ αὐτοῖς τοῖς ᾿Αχαρ- 
vevow.—Scholiast. This hacking down 
of their dear vines (for here again 
ἀμπέλια is the diminutive not of size 
but of affection; see on 404 supra) is 
throughout the chief grievance of the 
old Acharnians. 
°514. τί ταῦτα] A very similar line will 
be found in Thesm. 473, where see the 
Commentary. 

516. οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν] He is emphatic 
on this point, not wishing it to be said 
again that τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγει ; supra 
508, infra 631. 

519. χλανίσκια] These are the ἐξωμίδες 
which formed the staple manufacture 
of Megara; Μεγαρέων of πλεῖστοι ἀπὸ 
ἐξωμιδοποιΐας Starpépovrai.— Xen. Mem. 
ii. 7.6. See Peace 1000 and the note 
there. There too cucumbers and garlic 
are enumerated amongst the articles 
imported, as 1 conceive, from Megara. 
That sucking-pigs, garlic, and salt were 


so imported we know from the scene 
with the Megarian, infra 760-4, where 
the visitor says that he brings no garlic 
or salt, for the Athenians have de- 
stroyed the garlic, and taken possession 
of the salt works; he can only bring 
pigs for the requirements of the Mys- 
teries. And these pigs, who are really 
his own little daughters dressed up to 
imitate pigs, he is eager to swap for a 
little salt and garlic; and περιπαθῶς 
says the Scholiast on 812 ταῦτα παρὰ τοῦ 
Δικαιοπόλιδος ζητεῖ, ἃ πρότερον of Μεγαρεῖς 
ἄλλοις παρεῖχον. In the political salad 
made in Peace 242 seqq. garlic is taken 
as the representative of Megara. But 
Dicaeopolis seems to be putting the cart 
before the horse. The Common In- 
formers could have found little scope 
for their activity, until after the decree 
excluding the Megarians from the 
Athenian market. 

521. χονδροὺς ἅλας} Rock salt, con- 
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For I, like you, have had my vines cut down. 
But after all—for none but friends are here— 
Why the Laconians do we blame for this? 
For men of ours, I do not say the State, 
Remember this, I do not say the State, 

But worthless fellows of a worthless stamp, 
Ill-coined, ill-minted, spurious little chaps, 


Kept on denouncing Megara’s little coats. 
And if a cucumber or hare they saw, 


Or sucking-pig, or garlic, or lump-salt, 


All were Megarian, and were sold off-hand. 
Still these were trifles, and our country’s way. 


But some young tipsy cottabus-players went 


trasted with λεπτοὶ ἅλες, the sine salt 
used at the dinner table: ἅλες, ov χονδροὶ 
ἀλλὰ χαῦνοι καὶ λεπτοὶ ὥσπερ xiov.—Aris- 


totle, Meteorol. 11. 8. 41. Elmsley refers 


to the crow-song in Athenaeus viii. 59 
(p. 359 F), and to a passage from our 
poet’s Gerytades cited by several 
authorities : 


(A) καὶ πῶς ἐγὼ Σθενέλου φάγοιμ᾽ ἂν ῥήματα; 
(Β) εἰς ὄξος ἐμβαπτόμενος ἢ λεπτοὺς ἅλας. 


523. κἀπιχώρια)] Our country's custom, 
and therefore not to be taken too 
seriously. It was merely, to use a 
slang expression of our own, “pretty 
Fanny’s way.” For the Common-In- 
former nuisance was the special product 
of Athens. See infra 821, 903, 904, &c. 
But the next step could not be con- 
doned in that manner. 

524. Σιμαίθαν] Οἱ ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
Μεγαρικὴν γυναῖκα ἥρπασαν Σιμαίθαν. δω- 
ρικώτερον δὲ εἶπε Σιμαίθαν. ταύτης δὲ καὶ 
᾿Αλκιβιάδης ἠράσθη, ὃς καὶ δοκεῖ ἀναπεπει- 
κέναι τινὰς ἡρπακέναι τὴν mépynv.—Scho- 
liast. Alcibiades was the very man to 
indulge in an insolent freak of this 
kind; but he could not have been much 


over sixteen at the time; and, had he 
been its author, the fact would hardly 
have escaped the notice of other writers. 
Aristopbanes, who mentions Alcibiades 
(not for the first time) in this very play, 
says that the offenders were veavia 
μεθυσοκότταβοι, young fellows who had 
been drinking and cottabus-playing, 
meaning that the whole affair was, to 
use Mr. Green’s words, a mere drunken 
frolic. It must be remembered that 
the Megarians themselves looked upon 
these lines as giving a substantially 
true account of the commencement of 
the quarrel. See Plutarch, Pericles, 
chap. 30. 
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νεανίαι κλέπτουσι μεθυσοκότταβοι" 

Kad’ οἱ Μεγαρῆς ὀδύναις πεφυσιγγωμένοι 
ἀντεξέκλεψαν ᾿Ασπασίας πόρνα δύο" 
κἀντεῦθεν ἀρχὴ τοῦ πολέμου κατερράγη 
Ἕλλησι πᾶσιν ἐκ τριῶν λαικαστριῶν. 
ἐντεῦθεν ὀργῇ Περικλέης Οὐλύμπιος 
ἤστραπτ᾽, ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα τὴν “Ελλάδα, 
ἐτίθει νόμους ὥσπερ σκόλια γεγραμμένους, 
ὡς χρὴ Μεγαρέας μήτε γῇ μήτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ 


525 


530 


ri? 9 Se cae > e re 
μήτ᾽ ἐν θαλάττῃ μήτ᾽ ἐν ἠπείρῳ μένειν. 
ἐντεῦθεν οἱ Μεγαρῆς, ὅτε δὴ ᾽πείνων βάδην, 535 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐδέοντο τὸ ψήφισμ᾽ ὅπως 
μεταστραφείη τὸ διὰ τὰς λαικαστρίας" 


526. πεφυσιγγωμένοι)] The word is 
equivalent to ἐσκοροδισμένοι supra 166, 
φῦσιγξ being either the outer skin (τὸ 
λέμμα), or more probably the stalk (Theo- 
phrastus vii. 4 ad fin.), of garlic. The 
Scholiast says, Φῦσιγξ λέγεται τὸ ἐκτὸς 
λέπισμα τῶν σκορόδων. ἔπαιξεν οὖν τοῦτο 
εἰς Μεγαρέας ὅτι πολλὰ σκόροδα ἔχουσιν. 
We noticed, a few lines back, that 
garlic was a specialty of Megara. 

527. ᾿Ασπασίας] The genitive may be 
governed either by ἀντεξέκλεψαν (as 
Elmsley thinks) or by πόρνα. It comes 
to the same thing. There is no doubt 
that this beautiful and accomplished 
courtezan, the mistress and counsellor of 
Pericles, trained up young girls to follow 
her own profession. See Athenaeus 
(xiii. 25), Plutarch (Pericles 24. 5), to 
which passages Kuster refers. Grote’s 


suggestion (xlvili, note) that ἀσπασίας is 
the accusative plural, agreeing with 
πόρνας (which Suidas reads for πόρνα), 
has found no favour with anybody, and 
is indeed quite inadmissible. It was 
the insult to Aspasia which is repre- 
sented as arousing the anger of Pericles. 

580. Οὐὑλύμπιος] This is of course the 
special epithet, and to “ thunder and 
lighten” the special prerogative, of 
Zeus the King of the Gods. And it is, 
1 suppose, from this very passage, which 
is frequently quoted by later writers, 
that Pericles obtained amongst them 
the distinctive title of “the Olympian.” 
The Scholiast here preserves the noble 
description which Eupolis gave in his 
“Demi” of the transcendent oratory of 
Pericles. 


Κράτιστος otros éyever’ ἀνθρώπων λέγειν. 
Ὁπότε παρέλθοι δ᾽, ὥσπερ ἁγαθοὶ δρομῆς, 
ἐκ δέκα ποδῶν ἥρει λέγων τοὺς ῥήτορας. 
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And stole from Megara-town the fair Simaetha. 
Then the Megarians, garlicked with the smart, 
Stole, in return, two of Aspasia’s hussies. 

From these three Wantons o’er the Hellenic race 
Burst forth the first beginnings of the War. 

For then, in wrath, the Olympian Pericles 
Thundered and lightened, and confounded Hellas, 
Enacting laws which ran like drinking-songs, 


That the Megarians presently depart 

From earth and sea, the mainland, and the mart. 
Then the Megarians, slowly famishing, 
Besought their Spartan friends to get the Law 
Of the three Wantons cancelled and withdrawn. 


ταχὺς λέγειν μὲν, πρὸς δέ γ᾽ αὐτοῦ τῷ τάχει 
πειθώ τις ἐπεκάθιζεν ἐπὶ τοῖς χείλεσιν. 

οὕτως ἐκήλει, καὶ μόνος τῶν ῥητόρων 

τὸ κέντρον ἔγκατέλειπε τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις. 


The last three lines are quoted by 
Diodorus Siculus (xii. 40) who prefixes 
to them lines 530, 531 of the Acharnians, 
and ascribes all five lines to Eupolis. 

532. ὥσπερ σκόλια] He is likening, as 
the Scholiast observes, the decree where- 
by the Megarians were excluded from 
all the markets of Attica, and from 
every harbour throughout the Athenian 
empire, to the famous scolium by 
Timocreon of Rhodes. 

ὥφελέν σ᾽, ὦ τυφλὲ Πλοῦτε, 

μήτε γῇ μήτ᾽ ἐν θαλάσσῃ 

μήτ᾽ ἐν ἠπείρῳ φανῆναι, 

ἀλλὰ Τάρταρόν τε ναίειν 

κ᾿ Αχέροντα, διά σε γὰρ πάντ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἀνθρώποις κακά. 


583. ὡς χρὴ Μεγαρέας] The purport of 
the decree is more than once stated by 
Thucydides, τὸ ψήφισμα ἐν ᾧ εἴρητο 


αὐτοὺς [τοὺς Μεγαρέας] μὴ χρῆσθαι τοῖς 
λιμέσι τοῖς ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀρχῇ μηδὲ τῇ 
᾿Αττικῇ ἀγορᾷ, i. 67, 189, 144, And com- 
pare Aulus Gellius vi. 10. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, at the enthusiasm 
with which the Megarian salutes the 
Athenian market, infra729. Inthatscene 
we have a vivid portraiture of famine, 
no longer advancing step by step, βάδην, 
upon the Megarians, but already arrived 
at starvation point. It is true that the 
closing of the Athenian market would 
not by itself have reduced the Megarians 
to such extreme destitution, since the 
markets of Corinth and the Peloponnese 
were still open to them; but the double 
invasion and ravage of their country 
every year by the Athenian armies left 
them no produce to take to the market. 
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οὐκ ἠθέλομεν δ᾽ ἡμεῖς δεομένων πολλάκις. 


κἀντεῦθεν ἤδη πάταγος ἢν τῶν ἀσπίδων. 


ἐρεῖ τις, οὐ χρῆν: ἀλλὰ τί ἐχρῆν εἴπατε. 


540 


φέρ᾽, εἰ Λακεδαιμονίων τις ἐκπλεύσας σκάφει 
ἀπέδοτο φήνας κυνίδιον ΣΣεριφίων, 
καθῆσθ᾽ ἂν ἐν δόμοισιν ; ἢ πολλοῦ γε δεῖ" 


καὶ κάρτα μέντὰν εὐθέως καθεΐλκετε 


τριακοσίας ναῦς, ἦν δ᾽ ἂν ἡ πόλις πλέα 


545 


θορύβου στρατιωτῶν, περὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς, 
μισθοῦ διδομένου, Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων, 
στοᾶς στεναχούσης, σιτίων μετρουμένων, 


588. δεομένων πολλάκι] With this 
Thucydides is in entire agreement. 
The Lacedaemonians, he says (i. 139), 
φοιτῶντες παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους . . . μάλιστα 
πάντων καὶ ἐνδηλότατα προὔλεγον τὸ περὶ 
Μεγαρέων Ψήφισμα καθελοῦσι μὴ ἂν γίγνε- 
σθαι πόλεμον. .. οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔτε τἄλλα 
ὑπήκουον, οὔτε τὸ ψήφισμα καθήρουν. 

589. πάταγος ἀσπίδων] The clash of 
shieldagainst shield, the ὠθισμὸς ἀσπίδων, 
with which Hellenic armies closed. In 
Eur. Heracleidae 832 the meeting of 
the two hostile armies is accompanied 
by the roar of clashing shields, πάταγον 
ἀσπίδων. 

540. ἐρεῖ τις, οὐ χρῆν] Καὶ τοῦτο ἀπὸ 
Τηλέφου Εὐριπίδου, says the Scholiast. 
Probably the entire line is parodied, 
though considerably altered, from the 
Tragedy. 

541. ἐκπλεύσας σκάφει] The Lacedae- 
monians are blamed for the course they 
pursued in consequence of the conduct 
of Athens towards Megara. The speaker 
undertakes to show that, under similar 
circumstances, the Athenians them- 


selves would have acted in a precisely 
similar manner. The Athenians had 
done two things: (1)they had confiscated 
and sold Megarian goods; and (2) they 
had gone to Megara, and carried off 
Simaetha. He supposes therefore that 
the Lacedaemonians have done two 
things, viz. (1) that they have gone out 
in a vessel to Seriphus, and carried off 
a puppy-dog; and (2) that on returning 
to Sparta they confiscated and sold the 
puppy-dog. There would not be any 
other Seriphian property at Sparta for 
them to sell. This clumping together 
of two things, which in the case of 
Megara were quite distinct, viz. the 
thing confiscated and the thing carried 
off, has caused some difficulty and given 
rise to many conjectures which would 
destroy the parallel intended between 
the cases of Seriphus and Megara. Of 
course the provocation supposed to be 
given by the Spartans is reduced to the 
most trivial dimensions. The ψήφισμα 
περὶ Μεγαρέων is altogether ignored ; for 
Megara, a country of considerable im- 
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And oft they asked us, but we yielded not. 

Then followed instantly the clash of shields. 

Ye'll say They should not; but what should they, then ἢ 
Come now, had some Laconian, sailing out, 
Denounced and sold a small Seriphian dog, 

Would you have sat unmoved? Far, far from that! 
Ye would have launched three hundred ships of war, 
And all the City had at once been full 

Of shouting troops, of fuss with trierarchs, 

Of paying wages, gilding Pallases, 

Of rations measured, roaring colonnades, 


portance, is substituted Seriphus, an 
island of no importance to anybody, 
and a puppy-dog takes the place of 
Simaetha. Seriphus was one of the 
Cyclades, almost due east from Sparta. 
Its insignificance is emphasized, as the 
Commentators observe, by Juvenal’s 
double reference to parva Seriphus, vi. 
564, x. 170; and by Plato’s anecdote 
(Rep. i, chap. iv, pp. 329, 880) about 
Themistocles who, when a Seriphian 
taunted him with owing his fame not 
to himself but to his city, replied, True, 
1 should not have been famous had I been 
a Seriphian, nor you, had you been an 
Athenian. 

543. καθῆσθ᾽ ἂν κιτ.λ.] Here again we 
have a line borrowed, wholly or in part, 
from the Telephus. As to their launch- 
ing 300 triremes, that appears to have 
been the exact number of the Athenian 
galleys at the time of which Dicaeopolis 
is speaking, Thue. ii. 13. 

546. περὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς] Trierarchs 
not only had to get their ships ready for 
sea; they were also expected to give 


gratuities to the @pavira and others, 
Thuc. vi. 31; Plutarch, de Gloria 
Atheniensium 6. No wonder then if, 
when an expedition was about to start, 
they found themselves the centres of 
clamorous and excited crowds. 

547, Παλλαδίων] Ἔν ταῖς πρῴραις τῶν 
τριήρων ἦν ἀγάλματά τινα ξύλινα τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς καθιδρυμένα.--- ϑομο!αθύ. That 
these wooden statues were gilded and 
from time to time regilded is plain from 
the present passage. 

548. στοᾶς] Τῆς λεγομένης ἀλφιτοπώ- 
λιδος, ἣν ῳκοδόμησε Περικλῆς, ὅπον καὶ 
σῖτος ἀπέκειτο τῆς πόλεως. ἦν δὲ περὶ 
τὸν Iletpara.—Scholiast. As to the στοὰ 
ἀλφιτόπωλις see Eccl. 686. It is, I 
suppose, the στοὰ which, in the descrip- 
tion of Peiraeus, Pausanias (i. 1. 3) 
mentions under the name of τῆς στοᾶς 
τῆς μακρᾶς, ἔνθα καθέστηκεν ἀγορὰ τοῖς ἐπὶ 
θαλάσσῃ. It seems to have been close 
to the dock, and would naturally, when 
an expedition was about to start, be 
crowded by eager purchasers. Blaydes 
refers to Demosthenes against Phormio 
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ἀσκῶν, τροπωτήρων, κάδους ὠνουμένων, 


σκορόδων, ἐλαῶν, κρομμύων ἐν δικτύοις, 


550 


στεφάνων, τριχίδων, αὐλητρίδων, ὑπωπίων" 
? 


Ν f ? " 4 δ: 
τὸ νεώριον δ᾽ αὖ κωπέων πλατουμένων, 


τύλων ψοφούντων, θαλαμιῶν τροπουμένων, 


αὐλῶν, κελευστῶν, νιγλάρων, συριγμάτων. 


ταῦτ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι ἂν ἐδρᾶτε: τὸν δὲ Τήλεφον 


555 


οὐκ οἰόμεσθα ; νοῦς ἄρ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐκ ἔνι. 


HM. A. ἄληθες, ὠπίτριπτε καὶ μιαρώτατε; 


ταυτὶ σὺ τολμᾷς πτωχὸς ὧν ἡμᾶς λέγειν, 


καὶ συκοφάντης εἴ τις ἦν, ὠνείδισας ; 


(42, p. 918), where the orator inveighs 
against one Lampis, who had sold at 
Acanthus for his own benefit a cargo of 
corn intended for Athens ; and that too, 
he says, at a time ἐν ᾧ ὑμῶν of μὲν ἐν 
τῷ ἄστει οἰκοῦντες διεμετροῦντο τὰ ἄλφιτα 
ἐν τῷ ᾿Ωδείῳ, οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ Πειραιεῖ ἐν τῷ 
νεωρίῳ διελάμβανον kar’ ὀβολὸν τοὺς ἄρτους, 
καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς μακρᾶς στοᾶς τὰ ἄλφιτα καθ' 
ἡμίεκτον μετρούμενοι. 

549. τροπωτήρων] The ancient Greeks 
did not use rowlocks, such as we are 
accustomed to see on rowing-boats. 
With them each oar was furnished with 
a stout leathern loop (rporés, Odyssey 
iv. 782, or τροπωτὴρ, Thue. ii. 93), which 
was fastened to a peg or pin, called 
To supply the oar with its 
loop was called τροποῦν, whence τροπου- 
μένων four lines below. In the Persae 
(line 376) Aeschylus, describing the pre- 
parations of the Hellenic fleet for com- 
mencing the battle of Salamis, says 
that each sailor 


ἐτροποῦτο κώπην σκαλμὸν dup’ εὐήρετμον. 


oKahpos. 


Here the Scholiast explains τροπωτήρων 
by τῶν ἱμάντων, τῶν συνδεόντων πρὸς τὸν 
πάτταλον, λέγω δὴ τὸν σκαλμὸν, τὴν κώπην. 

550. σκορόδων κ-ιτ.λ}] The articles 
enumerated in this line are the pro- 
visions which soldiers and sailors were 
accustomed to carry: cf. infra 1099, 
Knights 600, Peace 1129, &c. In the 
next line στεφάνων may possibly refer 
to the custom of twining wreaths about 
ships leaving the port; but it more 
probably refers to the revelry of the 
departing sailors ending in a brawl and 
ὑπώπια, black eyes. 

553. τύλων] Τῶν ξυλίνων FrAov.—Scho- 
liast. Here we have τύλος, a wooden peg ; 
and infra 860 and 954 τύλη, the indurated 
skin on a porter’s shoulder, rendered 
callous by the constant pressure of the 
yoke. These τύλοι are being hammered 
into the vessel, when on a final inspec- 
tion its planks seem to require further 
strengthening or steadying. θαλαμιῶν, 
properly the oar of the θαλαμίτης, seems 
here used for “ oars ” generally. 
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Of wineskins, oarloops, bargaining for casks, 

Of nets of onions, olives, garlic-heads, 

Of chaplets, pilchards, flutegirls, and black eyes. 

And all the Arsenal had rung with noise 

Of oar-spars planed, pegs hammered, oarloops fitted, 

Of boatswains’ calls, and flutes, and trills, and whistles. 

This had ye done; and shall not Telephus, 

Think we, do this? we’ve got no brains at all. 
Srmrcnorus I. Aye, say you so, you rascally villain you ? 


And this from you, a beggar? 


Dare you blame us 


Because, perchance, we’ve got informers here ? 


554. αὐλῶν, κελευστῶ)]͵ These two 
words must not be taken together; they 
apply to two totally distinct offices. 
The κελευστὴς, employing his voice only, 
gave orders to the crew, telling them 
when to start, when to stop, and so on. 
ἮΝν δὲ 6 τε κτύπος τῆς εἰρεσίας οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ 
ἐοικὼς, ἅτε ἀπὸ πολλῶν νεῶν ἐν ταὐτῷ 
ἐρεσσομένων, καὶ βοὴ ἀπὸ τῶν κελευστῶν 
ἐνδιδόντων τὰς ἀρχάς τε καὶ ἀναπαύλας τῇ 
εἰρεσίᾳ, x.r-A.—Arrian. Exped. Alexandri, 
vi. 3.5. The αὐλὸς was played by the 
τριηραύλης who had no control over the 
crew, but merely played the tune to 
which the oarsmen kept time. Thus 
when Alcibiades was returning to 
Athens, after various successes in the 
northern parts of the Aegean, it was 
said that he selected αὐλεῖν μὲν εἰρεσίαν 
τοῖς ἐλαύνουσι Χρυσόγονον τὸν Πυθιονίκην, 
κελεύειν δὲ Καλλιππίδην τὸν τῶν τραγῳδιῶν 
ὑποκριτήν, Plutarch, Alc. 32; Athenaeus 
xii. 49. And in the voyage across the 
Lake in the Frogs, Charon is the κελευ- 
στὴς (line 207), while the Frogs, sing- 
ing their ξύναυλον ὕμνων βοὰν, perform 


the duty of the τριηραύλης. Although 
some take viyhapos to be a musical 
instrument, a fife; yet the authorities 
in favour of its meaning a musical 
sound, a ¢vill or flourish, very largely 
preponderate. I think that Pollux (iv. 
82) is the only ancient writer who calls 
it an instrument, “a little Egyptian 
pipe,” while the explanation reperi- 
σματα, περίεργα κρούματα OY μέλη is given 
by Pollux himself in the next section, 
Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, the Scholiast 
here, &c. 

555. τὸν δὲ Τήλεφον] The speech ends, 
as it began, with a quotation from the 
Telephus of Euripides: καὶ ταῦτα ἐκ 
Τηλέφου Εὐριπίδου, the Scholiast says. 
Its effect is to split the Chorus into two 
equal sections; one still hostile to the 
speaker, the other convinced by his argu- 
ments; one speaking by the original 
Coryphaeus, the other by an improvised 
leader. The contention between them 
is so sharp that they presently come to 
blows in the orchestra. 
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A 2 

ΗΜ. Β. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, καὶ λέγει γ᾽ ἅπερ λέγει 

δίκαια πάντα κοὐδὲν αὐτῶν ψεύδεται. 

a? a a ὡς 

HM. A. εἶτ᾽ εἰ δίκαια, τοῦτον εἰπεῖν αὔτ᾽ ἐχρῆν ; 

ἀλλ᾽ οὔ τι χαίρων ταῦτα τολμήσει λέγειν. 
HM. B. οὗτος σὺ ποῖ θεῖς ; οὐ μενεῖς ; ὡς εἰ θενεῖς 

a ay aA yA 3 , 
τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον, αὐτὸς ἀρθήσει τάχα. 


ΗΜ. Α. ἰὼ Λάμαχ᾽, ὦ βλέπων ἀστραπὰς, 
βοήθησον, ὦ γοργολόφα, φανεὶς, 
ἰὼ Λάμαχ᾽. ὦ φίλ᾽, ὦ φυλέτα- 
εἴτε τις ἔστι ταξί- 
apxos, i) στρατηγὺς, ἢ 
τειχυμάχας ἀνὴρ, βοηθησάτω 


560 


565 


570 


| Jd 2 \ \ y rj 
τις ἀνύσας. ἐγὼ yap ἔχομαι μέσος. 


ΛΑ. πόθεν βοῆς ἤκουσα πολεμιστηρίας ; 


ποῖ χρὴ βοηθεῖν ; ποῖ κυδοιμὸν ἐμβαλεῖν ; 


tis Topyov’ ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τοῦ σάγματος ; 


ΔΙ. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἥρως, τῶν λόφων καὶ τῶν λόχων. 575 


564. οὖτος σὺ ποῖ Ocis;] These words 
are repeated, Wasps 854, Thesm. 224, 
and, with αὕτη for οὗτος, Lys. 728. And 
the οὐ μενεῖς which follows is constantly 
found in appeals of this kind; Knights 
240, Birds 354, 1055, Thesm. 689, Plutus 
417. Here there isan intentional jingle 
between θεῖς, μενεῖς and θενεῖς. 

566. ἰὼ Aduay’] We have seen that 
of the three buildings at the back of 
the stage, one was intended to represent 
the house of Lamachus. To that house 
the Semichorus which is worsted in the 
fray now directs an appeal for assist- 
ance; calling upon Lamachus, and any 
fighter he may chance to have with 
him, to come with all speed to the 


rescue, ἐγὼ yap, says the speaker, ἔχομαι 
μέσος, a phrase of the wrestling school, 
indicating that the person so held is 
completely overpowered, and helpless 
in the grasp of his adversary. Here no 
doubt the Coryphaeus has been caught 
round the waist and lifted from the 
ground, so that his opponent’s threat in 
line 565, αὐτὸς dpOnoe τάχα, has been 
fulfilled to the letter. 

567. γοργολόφα] The epithet γοργὸς 
simply means ¢errible; and Hesychius 
is obviously wrong in thinking that 
there is any reference here to the Gorgon 
on the shield of Lamachus, infra 574, 
1124. The reference is merely to his 
τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους, infra 965, 1109. 
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Semicuorus IJ. Aye, by Poseidon, every word he says 
Is true and right; he tells no lies at all. 

S.C. I. True or untrue, is he the man to say it? 
I'll pay him out, though, for his insolent speech. 

S.C. II. Whither away? I pray you stay. If him you hurt, 
You'll find your own self hoisted up directly. 


(A scuffle takes place in the orchestra, in which the leader of the first semichorus is worsted.) 


8.C. I. Lamachus ! 


Help! with thy glances of lightning ; 


Terrible-crested, appear in thy pride, 
Come, O Lamachus, tribesman and friend to us ; 
Is there a stormer of cities beside ? 


Is there a Captain ὃ 
Help me, O help! 


O come ye in haste, 
Iam caught by the waist. 


Lamacuus. Whence came the cry of battle to my ears? 
Where shall I charge? where cast the battle-din ? 
Who roused the sleeping Gorgon from its case? 

D1. O Lamachus hero, O those crests and cohorts ! 


568. φυλέτα] Mueller refers to a frag- 
mentary inscription (Boeckh ii. 32, b. 
28) in which occur the words στρατηγοῖς 
Λαμάχῳ Κεφαλῆθεν. If this refers to our 
Lamachus, he certainly was not a fellow 
tribesman of the Acharnians; for Kepady 
belongs to the tribe Acamantis, and 
Acharnae to the tribe Oeneis. But 
φυλέτης is often used loosely, as in Birds 
368; and here means merely ‘‘one of 
the same War-party.”’ 

572. πόθεν κιτ.λ.] Ina later scene we 
shall see Lamachus arming for the fray: 
but here he enters already fully armed ; 
with his terribly waving crest, and the 
Gorgon emblazoned on his shield. In 
the appeal just directed to his house, 


there was twice a request for help 
(βοήθησον, βοηθησάτω). Lamachus is 
ready and desirous βοηθεῖν, and only 
wants to know in which direction he is 
to make his charge. Κυδοιμὸς, the tumult 
of battle, the hurlyburly, is the name of 
War's attendant in the Peace. 

574, ris Τοργόν᾽ ἐξήγειρεν) This line is 
no doubt borrowed, or imitated, from 
some Tragic Play. It is repeated with 
some variation, infra 1181; but there 
at the end of the line we have ἐκ τῆς 
ἀσπίδος for ἐκ τοῦ σάγματος here. Here 
the Gorgon stands for the shield itself ; 
there for the emblazonment of the 
shield. 
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HM. A. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽, οὐ γὰρ οὗτος ἅνθρωπος πάλαι 


ἅπασαν ἡμῶν τὴν πόλιν κακορροθεῖ ; 


ΔΑ. οὗτος σὺ τολμᾷς πτωχὸς ὧν λέγειν τάδε ; 
ΔΙ. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἥρως, ἀλλὰ συγγνώμην ἔχε, 
εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν εἶπόν τι κἀστωμυλάμην. 
AA. τί δ᾽ εἶπας ἡμᾶς ; οὐκ ἐρεῖς; ΔΙ. οὐκ οἶδά πω' 580 
ὑπὸ τοῦ δέους γὰρ τῶν ὅπλων ἰλιγγιῶ. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ἀπένεγκέ μου τὴν μορμόνα. 
ΛΑ. ἰδού. ΔΙ. παράθες νυν ὑπτίαν αὐτὴν ἐμοί. 
ΛΑ. κεῖται. ΔΙ. φέρε νυν ἀπὸ τοῦ κράνους μοι τὸ πτερόν. 
ΛΑ. τουτὶ πτίλον ca. ΔΙ. τῆς κεφαλῆς νύν μου λαβοῦ, 585 
iv’ ἐξεμέσω: βδελύττομαι γὰρ τοὺς λόφους. 
AA. οὗτος, τί δράσεις ; τῷ πτίλῳ μέλλεις ἐμεῖν ; 
.ΔΙ. πτίλον γάρ ἐστιν . εἰπέ μοι, τίνος ποτὲ 
ὄρνιθός ἐστιν ; ἄρα κομπολακύθου ; 
ΛΑ. οἴμ᾽ ὡς τεθνήξε. ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, ὦ Λάμαχε:' 590 


> » >» ἊΝ , 
οὐ γὰρ κατ᾽ ἰσχύν ἐστιν' 


εἰ δ᾽ ἰσχυρὸς εἶ, 


577. ἅπασαν ἡμῶν] Καὶ τοῦτο ἐκ Τηλέ- 
gov.—Scholiast. κακορροθέω is indeed a 
specially Euripidean word, It occurs 
again in Thesm. 896, and is there put 
into the mouth of Euripides. 

579. πτωχὸς ὧν] We must remember 
that Dicaeopolis is still clothed in the 
loathly habiliments which Euripides 
had lent him. 

582. μορμόνα] Hellenic nurses seem to 
have had a plentiful supply of bug- 
bears or fanciful terrors wherewith to 
frighten their nurslings. Μορμὼ, one of 
these bogeys, is both here and in Peace 
474 employed for the Gorgon-shield 
of Lamachus; while in Knights 693 
Hoppe τοῦ θράσους ; boh for your bluster ! 
means that the threats of Paphlagon 


convey no terror to his adversary’s 
mind. So in Birds 1245 μορμολύττεσθει 
δοκεῖς; means Do you think to frighten 
me with old wives’ fables? and in Thesm. 
417 watch-dogs are described as poppo- 
λυκεῖα τοῖς potxois, where see the Com- 
mentary. In Frogs 925 the epithet 
μορμορωπὰ, though directly derived from 
μόρμορος, is closely connected with poppe. 

584. πτερόν] Τιτερὸν αἰτεῖ ἵνα ἐξεμέσῃ᾽ 
εἰώθασι γὰρ οἱ δυσεμεῖς πτερῷ χρῆσθαι.--- 
Scholiast. Kuster refers to a fragment 
from the Horae of Cratinus, preserved 
by Pollux x. 76, μῶν βδελυγμία σ᾽ ἔχει; | 
πτερὸν ταχέως τις καὶ λεκάνην ἐνεγκάτω. 
And Elmsley to Plutarch (De Rep. Ger. 
chap. 4), who says that Plato Comicus 
introduced the Athenian Demus, dis- 
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§.C. 1. Ὁ Lamachns, here has this fellow been 
With frothy words abusing all the State. 


Lam. You dare, you beggar, say such things as those? 
Ὧι. O Lamachus hero, grant me pardon true 
If I, a beggar, spake or chattered aught. 
Lam. What said you? Hey? Dz. I can’t remember yet. 
I get so dizzy at the sight of arms. 
I pray you lay that terrible shield aside. 
Lam. There then. D1. Now set it upside down before me. 
Lam. "Tisdone. Dz. Now give me from your crest that plume. 
Lam. Here; take the feather. D1. Now then, hold my head, 
And let me vomit. I so loathe those crests, 
Lam. What! use my feather, rogue, to make you vomit ? 
Di. A feather is it, Lamachus? Pray what bird 
Produced it? Is it a Great Boastard’s plume ? 
Lam. Death and Destruction! D1, No, no, Lamachus. 


That’s not for strength like yours. 


If strong you are 


gusted with the demagogues of the day, 
αἰτοῦντα λεκάνην καὶ πτερὸν ὅπως ἐμέσῃ. 
And Meineke, on the line of Cratinus 
quoted above, refers to Nicander, Alexi. 
pharmaca 362. In the present case 
the πτερὸν is a huge ostrich feather, but 
Lamachus, handing it to Dicaeopolis, 
superciliously calls it a mere πτίλον, a 
term applicable not to the quill feathers 
of a bird, but to the soft and downy 
plumage ofits breast and body. “What! 
call you this a mriAov?” says Dicaeo- 
polis; “What bird, I wonder, can have 
these gigantic feathers growing like 
down upon its breast ?” 

589. κομπολακύθου] The Great Boastard 
(bustard). The verb κομπολακεῖν is found 
in Frogs 961, and the form κομπολακυθεῖν 


is used by later writers. It has nothing 
to do with λήκυθος as the Scholiast 
supposes, 

591. κατ᾽ ἰσχύν ἐστιν] These are very 
simple words, but it is difficult to say 
in what sense Dicaeopolis meant them 
to be understood. On the whole I take 
him to say That (viz. to slay me) is 
beyond your strength; though others 
translate it beneath your strength, and 
others again not a matter to be decided 
by strength. Itseems probable that there 
has been a slight scuffle between the 
two. What follows is mere ribaldry ; 
but I take the train of thought to be, 
“To slay me is a task beyond your 
strength ; if you are so strong as you 
pretend, show it in some easier way.” 
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7 
τί μ᾽ οὐκ ἀπεψώλησας ; εὔοπλος yap εἰ. 


ΛΑ. 
ΔΙ. 
ΔΙ. 


ἐγὼ γάρ εἰμι πτωχός ; 


Ἁ 4 AY ‘ Ν Ἂς a 
ταυτὶ λέγεις σὺ τὸν στρατηγὸν πτωχὸς ὧν ; 
ΛΑ. ἀλλὰ τίς γὰρ εἶ; 
a ’ x Es ro 
ὅστις ; πολίτης χρηστὸς, ov σπουδαρχίδης, 


595 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου περ ὁ πόλεμος, στρατωνίδης, 
σὺ δ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου περ ὁ πόλεμος, μισθαρχίδης. 


ΛΑ. 


ἐχειροτόνησαν γάρ με--- 


ΔΙ. κόκκυγές γε τρεῖς. 


ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ βδελυττόμενος ἐσπεισάμην, 


ὁρῶν πολιοὺς μὲν ἄνδρας ἐν ταῖς τάξεσιν, 


600 


νεανίας δ᾽ οἵους σὺ διαδεδρακότας 

τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ Θράκης μισθοφοροῦντας τρεῖς δραχμὰς, 
Τισαμενοφαινίππους, ΠΠανουργιππαρχίδας" 

ἑτέρους δὲ παρὰ Χάρητι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν Χαόσι 


Γερητοθεοδώρους, Διομειαλαζόνας, 


605 


As regards the following line it is only 
necessary to remark (1) that each actor 
was wearing the δερμάτινον αἰδοῖον, as 
usual in Attic Comedy; (2) that ἀπο- 
ψωλεῖν means glandem nudare, and has 
nothing to do with the rite of cir- 
cumcision, see on 158 supra; and (8) 
that evordos, whilst ostensibly referring 
to the military armour of Lamachus, 
yet involves an allusion to ὅπλον in the 
sense of αἰδοῖον, a sense which it some- 
times bears, as telum in Latin. 

594. ἐγὼ γάρ εἰμι πτωχός} Hitherto 
he has acquiesced in this description, 
but now he suddenly changes his tone, 
and probably at the same moment, as 
Van Leeuwen suggests, throws off the 
rags of Telephus, and appears in the 
ordinary guise of an Athenian citizen. 
Henceforth he is Dicaeopolis himself, 
and we have nothing more to do with 
“the Mysian Telephus.”’ 


595. σπουδαρχίδη)]) This and the 
similar forms in the two following lines 
signify the clan or tribe to which the 
speaker belongs. “Who am I? an 
honest citizen, not one of the office- 
seeking clan.” 

598. xéxxvyes] A cuckoo being vow et 
praeterea nihil is here, like the corre- 
sponding word “gowk” in Scotland, 
a term of contempt for a silly empty- 
headed fellow. Blaydes refers to the 
explanation given in Bekker’s Anecdota, 
p. 27. 24 of the word ἀβελτεροκόκκυξ, 
namely ἀβέλτερος καὶ κενός" κόκκυγα yap 
λέγουσι τὸν κενὸν καὶ κοῦφον. Here again, 
as in 516 supra, Dicaeopolis is careful 
not to blame τὴν πόλιν. 

600. ἐν ταῖς τάξεσιν] Τοῖς τοῦ πολέμου 
xataddyors.—Scholiast. On active service. 

601. διαδεδρακότας] Running away from 
the toils of war to well-paid embassies. 
Of course nobody was less open to this 
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Why don’t you circumcise me? 


You're well armed. 


Lam. What! you, a beggar, beard the general so? 
Di. A beggar am I, Lamachus? Lam. What else? 
Di. Ακπ honest townsman, not an office-seekrian, 
Since War began, an active-service-seekrian, 
But you’re, since War began, a full-pay-seekrian. 
Lam. The people chose me— Dt. Aye, three cuckoo-birds. 


That’s what I loathe; that’s why I made my treaty, 
When grey-haired veterans in the ranks I saw, 

And boys like you, paltry malingering boys, 

Off, some to Thrace—their daily pay three drachmas— 
Phaenippuses, Hipparchidreprobatians, 

And some with Chares, to Chaonia some, 
Geretotheodores, Diomirogues, and some 


charge than Lamachus; but the poet 
has a grievance to expose, and makes 
Lamachus his whipping boy; an unde- 
sirable post, as Socrates found it two 
years later in the “ Clouds.” 

602. ἐπὶ Θρᾷκης] As Theorus, supra 
136. The pay is larger than that of 
the envoys to the Great King, supra 66. 

603. Tecapevo—] In this line there 
are blended three names, Tisamenus, 
Phaenippus, and Hipparchides, repre- 
senting, whether they are or are not 
the names of real individuals known to 
the audience, a combination of noble 
birth and little worth. As to the ἵππος 
in the two later names cf. Clouds 63. 
Chares, in the following line, is doubt- 
less the name of some contemporary 
officer, unknown to us; possibly the 
grandfather of the general who played 
such a prominent part in Athenian 


affairs during the next century. The 
Chaonians had recently come into 
notice during the Acarnanian warfare 
in which Demosthenes so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and their name 
seems to have caused some amusement 
to the Athenians. The words ἐν Χαόσι 
occur again in Knights 78, where see 
the Commentary. Then line 605 re- 
peats the puzzle of the present line. 
Geres (Eccl. 932) and Theodore, even if 
they did not stand at that moment for 
particular individuals, were doubtless 
names carrying a special significance 
to the audience; and δΔιομειαλαζόνες, 
though purely fictitious, yet probably 
refers to some quacks who frequented 
the Temple of Heracles in that semi- 
urban deme. See Frogs 651 and the 
note there. 
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τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν Καμαρίνῃ κἀν Γέλᾳ κἀν Καταγέλᾳ. 


ΛΑ. ἐχειροτονήθησαν γάρ. 


ΔΙ. αἴτιον δὲ τί 


ὑμᾶς μὲν ἀεὶ μισθοφορεῖν ἁμηγέπῃ, 


τωνδὶ δὲ μηδέν᾽ ; ἐτεὸν, ὦ Μαριλάδη, 


ἤδη πεπρέσβευκας σὺ πολιὸς ὧν ἕνῃ ; 


610 


ἀνένευσε' καίτοι γ᾽ ἐστὶ σώφρων κἀργάτης. 
τί δαὶ Δράκυλλος κΕὐφορίδης ἣ Πρινίδης ; 


εἶδέν τις ὑμῶν τἀκβάταν᾽ ἢ τοὺς Χαόνας ; 


οὔ φασιν. 


οἷς ὑπ᾽ ἐράνου τε καὶ χρεῶν πρώην ποτὲ, 


ἀλλ᾽ ὁ Κοισύρας καὶ Λάμαχος, 


615 


ὥσπερ ἀπόνιπτρον ἐκχέοντες ἑσπέρας, 


606. Καταγέλᾳ] ἾΑρ᾽ αἰσθάνει τὸν Κατά- 
γελων τῶν πρέσβεων ; Dicaeopolis asked 
above, line 76; and now he names 
KarayéAa as one of the places to which 
their πρέσβεις go. The name is, of 
course, ἃ mere pun upon Γέλᾳ, and 
cannot be preserved in a translation. 
Καμάρινα καὶ Τέλα πόλεις Σικελίας, ἐποίησε 
δὲ τὸ Καταγέλα ἀπὸ τοῦ καταγελᾶν αὐτῶν 
τοὺς orpatnyovs.—Scholiast. The pun 
is imitated, as Porson observes, by 
Athenaeus vii. 96 (p. 314 ΕἾ, where Ar- 
chestratus, the poet of the dinner-table, 
a Geloan by birth, is described as ὁ ἐκ 
Γέλας, μᾶλλον δὲ Karayédas, ποιητής. 
And there is a somewhat similar joke 
in the Stichus of Plautus iv. 2. 50, where 
the brothers are ridding themselves of 
the parasite Gelasimus, and one of them 
says “Nolo e Gelasimo mihi te Cata- 
gelasimum.” 

609. Μαριλάδη] Παρεποίησε τὸ ὄνομα 
ἀπὸ τῆς μαρίλης (supra 350).—Scholiast. 
He is addressing of course individual 
members of the Chorus. 

610. ἕνῃ] Ἔκ moAAov.—Scholiast. But 


this is too strong. The word merely 
means in past time, before this; and 
may here be translated already. It is 
somewhat strange that ἔνη (with the 
aspirate) should refer to the past, and 
évy (without an aspirate) to the future, 
supra 172, Eccl. 796; but such is un- 
doubtedly the rule. ἕνη here is the 
word employed in the familiar phrase 
ἕνη καὶ νέα, the old and new day, Clouds 
1178. Asto ἀνένευσε see the παρεπιγραφὴ 
after 113 and the Commentary there. 

612. Πρινίδης] ᾿Απὸ τοῦ πρίνου ἔπλασεν 
ὄνομα, ἐπειδὴ οἱ ᾿Αχαρνεῖς ἀνθρακεῖς" ἡ δὲ 
πρῖνος ἐπιτήδειον ξύλον εἰς avOpaxas.— 
Scholiast. Cf. 180, 667. There seems 
nothing to connect the names Dracyllus 
and Euphorides with the charcoal 
trade; for the suggestion that Eupho- 
vides means a “good charcoal-carrier ” 
is very far fetched. 

614. ὁ Κοισύρας] Coesyra was the 
mother of Megacles, and her issue were 
chiefs of the great House οὗ Alemaeon, 
the noblest and the proudest family in 
Athens. It does not seem that the 
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To Camarina, Gela, and Grineela. 


Lam. The people chose them— 


Di. And how comes it, pray, 


That you are always in receipt of pay, 


And these are NEVER ? 


Come, Marilades, 


You are old and grey ; when have you served as envoy ? 


NeEvsER! 


Yet he’s a steady, active man. 


Well then, Euphorides, Prinides, Dracyllus, 
Have you Ecbatana or Chaonia seen ? 


Never! 


But Coesyra’s son and Lamachus, 


They have; to whom, for debts and calls unpaid, 
Their friends but now, like people throwing out 


words ὁ Kotovpas are intended to desig- 
nate any particular individual; they 
are rather a general description of any 
young insolent noble. Compare Clouds 
46-8 and 800. And there is assuredly 
no ground for supposing that this needy 
and insolvent person, shunned by all 
his friends, was intended to represent 
Alcibiades, the most brilliant and most 
popular young man at Athens, who is 
mentioned infra 716 by his proper 
designation ὁ Κλεινίου. 

615. in’ ἐράνου τε καὶ χρεῶν] Owing to 
their [unpaid] subscriptions and debts. 
The ¢pavos at Athens was a sort of 
friendly society or club to which all the 
members of a family or other association 
were expected to contribute for the 
relief of their poor and destitute mem- 
bers. The name épavos was applied also 
to the contribution itself; see Lysistrata 
651-3. To make default in these con- 
tributions was to the Athenians what 
the non-payment of a debt of honour is 
to us, one of the meanest and most dis- 
creditable actions. The youngsters in 


the text have made such default, and 
are indebted both to the épavos as well 
as to other creditors. Their position 
was that of the man who in Demo- 
sthenes (First against Aphobus 31, 
p. 821) is described as the πονηρότατος 
ἀνθρώπων πάντων, for that he ἐράνους re 
λέλοιπε πλείστους καὶ ὑπόχρεως γέγονεν. 
616. ἀπόνιπτρον] Dirty water from the 
bath. Kuster refers to Eustathius at 
Odyssey xix. 343 who says Ποδάνιπτρα ἣ 
αὐτὴν λέγει τὴν νίψιν τῶν ποδῶν ἢ τὸ ὕδωρ 
ᾧ πόδας νίπτονται, ὃ καὶ ἀπόνιπτρον ἔλεγον, 
ὡς καὶ ὁ Κωμικὸς ἐν ᾿Αχαρνεῦσι δηλοῖ. 
Compare the line quoted from our poet's 
“Heroes’’ by Pollux vii. 167, x. 78, 
μήποτ᾽ ἀπόνιπτρον θύραζ᾽ ἐκχεῖτε μηδὲ λού- 
tptov. “Α very improper liberty pre- 
vailed at Paris in the fourteenth century, 
which was that all persons might throw 
‘their slops’ from their windows when- 


-ever they chose, provided they gave 


notice three times before, by crying out 
Gare Peau. A like practice, however, 
seems to have continued longer at Edin- 
burgh.”—Beckmann’s Inventions (John- 
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ἅπαντες ἐξίστω παρήνουν of φίλοι. 
ΛΑ. ὦ δημοκρατία, ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ ἀνασχετά ; 
ΔΙ. οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐὰν μὴ μισθοφορῇ γε Λάμαχος. 
ΛΑ. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν πᾶσι Πελοποννησίοις 620 
ἀεὶ πολεμήσω, καὶ ταράξω πανταχῇ, 
καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ πεζοῖσι, κατὰ τὸ καρτερόν. 
ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ κηρύττω γε Πελοποννησίοις 
ἅπασι καὶ Μεγαρεῦσι καὶ Βοιωτίοις 
πωλεῖν ἀγοράζειν πρὸς ἐμὲ, Λαμάχῳ δὲ μή. 62ὅ 
ΧΟ. ἁνὴρ νικᾷ τοῖσι λόγοισιν, καὶ τὸν δῆμον μεταπείθει 


περὶ τῶν σπονδῶν. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀποδύντες τοῖς ἀναπαίστοις ἐπίωμεν. 


ston’s translation, ii. 35). Sir Walter 
Scott in Waverley (vol. iii, p. 113, first 
edition) tells of a brawl in Edinburgh 
which might have ended very seriously, 
“had not a scream of Gardez l'eau from 
an upper window set all parties a 
scampering for fear of the inevitable 
consequences.” But Boswell, in his 


life of Johnson, points out with patriotic 
satisfaction that the custom prevailed 
in London as well as in Edinburgh, 
citing from Oldham’s application of the. 
Third Satire of Juvenal to London (the 
forerunner of Johnson’s famous poem) 
his imitation of lines 268-77 : 


If what Ive told can’t from the town affright 
Consider other dangers of the night, 

When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 
And emptied chamber-pots come pouring down 


From garret windows. 


Probably this was the practice in all 
many-storied houses in the cities of the 
Middle Ages. 

618. ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ ἀνασχετά :] If we had 
not known that the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles was some years later in date 
than the Acharnians, we might have 
imagined the present line to allude to 
a passage in that Tragedy, to which 
Bergler refers ὦ Λημνία xOar, . 
δῆτ᾽ ἀνασχετά; 

625. Λαμάχῳ δὲ μή] Dicaeopolis is now 


+. ταῦτα 


about to prepare a market-place for 
himself: when we next see him, infra 
719, the preparations are nearly com- 
pleted. And thither, he says, the 
Megarians and Boeotians may come and 
market, but thither Lamachus may never 
come. And in conformity with this pro- 
clamation we shall find that so soon as 
the market is opened, first a Megarian, 
and next a Boeotian, make their appear- 
ance, and deal with Dicaeopolis to their 
mutualsatisfaction ; but, when Lamachus 
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Their slops at eve, were crying “ Stand away !” 
Lam. Ome! Democracy! can this be borne? 
Di. No, not if Lamachus receive no pay. 
Lam. But I with all the Peloponnesian folk 

Will always fight, and vex them everyway, 

By land, by sea, with all my might and main. 
Dr. And I to all the Peloponnesian folk, 
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(Exit. 


Megarians and Boeotians, give full leave 
To trade with me; but not to Lamachus. [ Exit. 


Cuor. The man has the best of the wordy debate, and the hearts of the 


People is winning 


To his plea for the truce. 


anapaestics beginning. 


Now doff we our robes, our own 


desires to take advantage of the market, 
he is at once rebuffed. The idea which 
some have entertained, viz. that the 
words Λαμάχῳ δὲ μὴ are contrasted not 
with Μεγαρεῦσι καὶ Βοιωτίοις but with 
πρὸς éué—so that the Megarians and 
Boeotians are invited to deal with 
Dicaeopolis, but not with Lamachus— 
seems to me repugnant both to the 
language and to the sense of the pas- 
sage. For how could they possibly deal 
with Lamachus? He has no market 
for them, and has just proclaimed his 
intention of waging against them a 
truceless war. But were it otherwise, 
how could Dicaeopolis prevent their 
dealing with him? He had control 
only over his own market. The words 
πωλεῖν ἀγοράζειν mean merely to market: 
just as we read in St. Matthew xxi. 12 
of people πωλοῦντας καὶ ἀγοράζοντας ἐν 
τῷ ἱερῷςῪ: And now both Lamachus and 
Dicaeopolis having re-entered their 


respective houses, the former probably 
after line 622, the latter after the present 
line, the stage is empty; and the Chorus, 
turning to the audience, commence the 
first Parabasis that has come down to 
us, a Parabasis complete in all its seven 
parts. 

626, 627. THe CommarTion. In this 
Parabasis the Commation consists of 
two anapaestic tetrameters ; τὸ κομμάτιόν 
ἐστι στίχων δύο ἀναπαίστων τετραμέτρων 
karaAnkrixav. —Scholiast. The same 
metre is used in the Commation of the 
Peace, and again in that of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. Notwithstanding this, the 
Parabasis proper is here, as in Knights 
504, Peace 735, Birds 684, specially 
distinguished as “‘ the anapaests.”” And 
I suspect that, before the time of 
Aristophanes, this metre had been 
specifically appropriated to the Para- 
basis, and never, or hardly ever, ap- 
peared in any other part of the play. 
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"EE οὗ ye χοροῖσιν ἐφέστηκεν τρυγικοῖς ὁ διδάσκαλος ἡμῶν, 
οὔπω παρέβη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον λέξων ὡς δεξιός ἐστιν" 
διαβαλλόμενος δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις ταχυβούλοις, 630 
ὡς κωμῳδεῖ τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν καὶ τὸν δῆμον καθυβρίζει, 
ἀποκρίνεσθαι δεῖται νυνὶ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους μεταβούλους. 


φησὶν δ᾽ εἶναι πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν ἄξιος ὑμῖν ὁ ποιητὴς, 


παύσας ὑμᾶς ξενικοῖσι λόγοις μὴ λίαν ἐξαπατᾶσθαι, 


μηδ᾽ ἥδεσθαι θωπευομένους μηδ᾽ εἶναι χαυνοπολίτας. 


635 


It does not in fact appear elsewhere in 
the Acharnians; nor is it largely used 
in the Knights; but in every other 
extant play, except the Peace and the 
Thesmophoriazusae, it becomes the most 
important and the most prominent part 
of the Comedy. This was the inno- 
vation of Aristophanes, and hence, I 
imagine, it was that the metre became 
generally known as the Aristophanic, 
Hephaestion viii, Scholiast on Clouds 
268, 958, and Plutus 487. The very 
first words of the Commation show that 
though the speech of Dicaeopolis had 
captured only half the Chorus, yet his 
argument with Lamachus had done the 
rest; and both Semichoruses are now 
and henceforth his ardent and devoted 
partisans. They say that he is con- 
verting the Demus, meaning both the 
Chorus and the audience who, between 
them, fully represent the Demus of 
Athens. 

627. dmoduvres]’Am6 μεταφορᾶς τῶν ἀπο- 
δυομένων ἀθλητῶν, οἱ ἀποδύονται τὴν ἔξωθεν 
στολὴν, ἵνα εὐτόνως χορεύωσι, καὶ εὖστρο- 
φώτεροι dot πρὸς τὰ παλαίσματα.--- ὅομο- 
liast. 

628-58. THE PARABASIS PROPER. 


The Chorus vindicate their poet from 
the charges brought against him by 
Cleon on account of his outspoken 
criticism of political matters in his last 
year’s Comedy of the Babylonians. So 
far from seeking to injure the City, 
they say, his criticisms on its policy 
have, and are intended to have, the 
most beneficial results. ‘‘To warn you 
against being led astray by the flatteries 
of foreign ambassadors, to show you the 
wrongs inflicted by your demagogues on 
our Allies—these are things deserving 
not of censure, but of the highest 
praise; these are things which tend to 
make you prosperous in war and famous 
all over the world.” They might have 
added, “These are the things which 
Pericles himself would do, were he still 
alive,” especially if by the phrase ξενι- 
κοῖσι λόγοις they are referring, as is 
generally supposed, to the enthusiasm 
excited at Athens by the oratory of 
Gorgias of Leontini, an enthusiasm 
which was presently to issue in the 
fatal invasion of Sicily. - 

629. παρέβη] It was of course the 
Chorus who turned to the audience, 
and their leader who delivered the 
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Since first to exhibit his Plays he began, our Chorus-instructor has never 

Come forth to confess in this public address how tactful he is and how clever. 

But now that he knows he is slandered by foes before Athens so quick to 

assent, 

Pretending he jeers our City and sneers at the People with evil intent, 

He is ready and fain his cause to maintain before Athens so quick to repent. 

Let honour and praise be the guerdon, he says, of the Poet whose satire 
has stayed you 

From believing the orators’ novel conceits wherewith they cajoled and 
betrayed you ; 

Who bids you despise adulation and lies nor be citizens Vacant and Vain. 


anapaestic address; but inasmuch 88 occur to every reader. Some five years 


the address is, as a general rule, the 
personal message of the poet to the 
audience, he is himself described, both 
here and in Peace 735, as coming 
forward and delivering the address in 
person. Mr. Rudd pleasantly remarks 
that if in his two earliest plays the 
poet missed the opportunity of making 
the Parabasis a vehicle for dilating on 
his own personal merits, the mistake 
was not often repeated in his subsequent 
Comedies. 

630. ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν) That is, by Cleon 
and his creatures. This is the third 
allusion made in this Comedy to Cleon’s 
attack upon the poet on account of his 
“last year’s Babylonians.” See the 
Commentary on 378 and 502 supra. 
Such an attack was the more dangerous 
because of the hasty way in which the 
Athenians formed their judgements, 
ταχύβουλοι, although, as the poet goes on 
to say, they would change them with 
equal facility, μετάβουλοι. Two recent 
- instances of these characteristics will 


before the production of this Comedy 
they had turned upon Pericles, deprived 
him of his offices, and inflicted upon 
him a heavy fine (Thuc. ii. 65; Plutarch, 
Pericles 35); ὕστερον δ᾽ αὖθις ob moda, 
ὅπερ φιλεῖ ὅμιλος ποιεῖν, says Thucydides, 
they restored him to his offices and 
placed everything in his hands. Some 
three years later they sent a galley to 
Lemnos bearing Cleon’s decree that 
every man in Mitylene should be put to 
death ; and on the next day dispatched 
a second galley on the same journey to 
countermand that terrible order. The 
idea of the two vessels, one with its 
message of death, and the other with 
its message of mercy, speeding across 
the Aegean at the same moment would 
naturally make a deep impression upon 
the Athenian mind. 

635. ἥδεσθαι θωπενομένους] This charge 
is repeated, in very similar terms, in 
Knights 1116, 1117; and with χαυνο- 
πολίτας compare Knights 1262, where 
Athens is called ἡ Κεχηναίων πόλις. 
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πρότερον δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων of πρέσβεις ἐξαπατῶντες 


lol ~ » 
πρῶτον μὲν ἰοστεφάνους ἐκάλουν' κἀπειδὴ τοῦτό τίς εἴποι, 


εὐθὺς διὰ τοὺς στεφάνους ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων ἐκάθησθε. 


εἰ δέ τις ὑμᾶς ὑποθωπεύσας λιπαρὰς καλέσειεν ᾿Αθήνας, 


εὕρετο πᾶν ἂν διὰ τὰς λιπαρὰς, ἀφύων τιμὴν περιάψας. 


640 


a z ~ > ~ » <= τς 
ταῦτα ποιήσας πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν αἴτιος ὑμῖν γεγένηται, 


καὶ τοὺς δήμους ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν δέίξας, ὧς δημοκρατοῦνται. 
τοιγάρτοι νῦν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων τὸν φόρον ὑμῖν ἀπάγοντες 


ἥξουσιν, ἰδεῖν ἐπιθυμοῦντες τὸν ποιητὴν τὸν ἄριστον, 


636. ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων] That the word 
πόλεις does not here signify the allied 
cities—as it does very frequently, and 
even in lines 642, 648 of this very Para- 
basis—is plain from the expressions οἱ 
πρέσβεις which Aristophanes could not, 
and ἐξαπατῶντες which he would not, 
have applied to the subject allies. And 
nothing is more probable than that 
Gorgias in the course of his elaborate 
compliments to Athens should have 
quoted the famous words of Pindar, ὦ 
ταὶ λιπαραὶ καὶ ἰοστέφανοι καὶ doidipor, 
“Ἑλλάδος ἔρεισμα, κλειναὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι. They 
come from an ode which Pindar wrote 
to glorify the splendid actions of Athens 
during the Persian War. And as one 
of those actions was the victory of 
Athens over the Boeotians, traitors to 
the Hellenic cause, at the battle of 
Plataea, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the Thebans resented their country- 
man’s eulogy of their victors, and in- 
flicted a fine on the poet. We are told, 
in the fourth of the epistles ascribed 
to Aeschines, that the Athenians sent 
him twice the amount of the fine, and 
erected in his honour a bronze statue 


in front of the στοὰ βασίλειος, repre- 
senting the bard sitting in his robes 
with a crown on his head, a lyre in his 
hand, and an open book on his knees. 
The statue was still to be seen when 
Pausanias visited Athens ; Attica viii. 5. 
The Pindaric eulogy was naturally dear 
to the Athenians, and Aristophanes 
himself repeats the epithets in Knights 
1329, where see the Commentary. And 
ef. Lucian’s Demosthenis Encomium 
10 and Solan there. “The violet,” 
observes Mitchell, in a note to his 
translation, ‘“‘was the favourite and 
distinguishing flower of the Athenians. 
Tonians in their origin, they saw in the 
ion or violet an allusion to the name of 
their founder. While Sparta there- 
fore was characterized as the Dory- 
stephanos or javelin-crowned city, the 
Athenians took pride in being called 
the io-stephanoi, or violet-crowned.” 
The epithet λιπαραὶ is more than once 
applied to Athens by Euripides; Alc. 
452, Iph. in Taur. 1130, Troades 
800. ᾿ 

638. ἐπ’ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων] Upon 
tiptail (Walsh), by analogy to the phrase 
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For before, when an embassy came from the states intriguing your favour 
to gain, 

And called you the town of the VIOLET crown, so grand and exalted ye 
grew, 

That at once on your tiptails erect ye would sit, those crowns were so 
pleasant to you. 

And then, if they added the suiny, they got whatever they asked for their 
praises, 

Though apter, I ween, for an oily sardine than for you and your City the 
phrase is. 

By this he’s a true benefactor to you, and by showing with humour 
dramatic 

The way that our wise democratic allies are ruled by our State democratic, 

And therefore their people will come oversea, their tribute to bring to 
the City, 

Consumed with desire to behold and admire the poet so fearless and witty, 


apon tiptoe, ἐπ᾿ ἄκρων ὀνύχων, St. Chrys. 
Hom. xx. in Rom. 662 D. 

640. ἀφύων τιμήν] Praise fit for ancho- 
vies, taking λιπαρὸς in the sense of 
glistering, sleek. As to the ἀφύη see the 
Commentary on Wasps 493, Birds 76. 

642. δημοκρατοῦνται] By showing how 
the allied democracies are governed by the 
Athenian democracy. Aristophanes is 
playing on the word δημοκρατεῖσθαι, 
which usually signifies ‘‘to be ruled by 
their own demus,’ but here means ‘to 
be ruled by ow Demus.” The state- 
ment may be compared (though the 
application is widely different) with 
the first sentence which Thucydides 
puts into the mouth of Cleon (iii. 37) 
πολλάκις μὲν ἤδη ἔγωγε καὶ ἄλλοτε ἔγνων 
δημοκρατίαν ὅτι ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν ἑτέρων 


ἄρχειν, κιτιλ, Recent Commentators 


seem mostly to adopt Mueller’s notion 
that the δημο- in δημοκρατοῦνται has no 
signification whatever ; a notion which 
has the misfortune of destroying the 
whole point of the passage. The poet 
is avowedly vindicating himself from 
the charge brought against him by 
Cleon of reviling the Sovereign People 
before the assembled Hellenes. He 
seems to have satirized the Athenians 
on two counts: (1) the facility with 
which they yielded to rhetorical arti- 
fices ; and (2) the extortions which the 
demagogues were permitted to practise 
against the subject allies. See Wasps 
669 seqq. and Knights passim. 

644. ἰδεῖν ἐπιθυμοῦντες] The great 
benefits which Athens and the Athenian 
empire derive from the possession of an 
Aristophanes are recognized far beyond 
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~ = | 
ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις τὰ δίκαια. 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


645 


οὕτω δ᾽ αὐτοῦ περὶ τῆς τόλμης ἤδη πόρρω κλέος ἥκει, 


ὅτε καὶ βασιλεὺς, Λακεδαιμονίων τὴν πρεσβείαν βασανίζων, 


ἠρώτησεν πρῶτα μὲν αὐτοὺς πότεροι ταῖς ναυσὶ κρατοῦσιν" 


εἶτα δὲ τοῦτον τὸν ποιητὴν ποτέρους εἴποι κακὰ πολλά" 


τούτους γὰρ ἔφη τοὺς ἀνθρώπους πολὺ βελτίους γεγενῆσθαι 650 


κἀν τῷ πολέμῳ πολὺ νικήσειν, τοῦτον ξύμβουλον ἔχοντας. 


διὰ ταῦθ᾽ ὑμᾶς Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὴν εἰρήνην προκαλοῦνται, 
ω) 


ss x, 2 - sou. , ᾿ Be 
Και Τὴν Αἴγιναν ἀπαϊτουσιν" καὶ Τῆς νήσου μὲν EKELVNS 


οὐ φροντίζουσ᾽, ad 


ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς τοι μή ποτ᾽ ἀφῆθ᾽- ὡς κωμῳδήσει τὰ δίκαια" 


Ἶ oF = 


ἐνὰ TOU 


Tov τὸν ποιητὴν ἀφέλωνται. 


655 


her own walls. The allies flock to 
Athens at the Great Dionysia for the 
purpose of seeing the illustrious bard ; 
the Persian King is convinced that in 
the Peloponnesian War that side will 
conquer which has the advantage of 
his strictures: and the Spartans are 
using their utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure that advantage for themselves. 
All this is, of course, a mere comic jest. 

647. Λακεδαιμονίων] Although the con- 
versation between the Great King 
and the Lacedaemonian ambassadors is 
purely fictitious—rotro χαριεντιζόμενος 
ψευδῶς λέγει says a Scholiast—yet there 
is no doubt that in the early years of 
the War Lacedaemonian ambassadors 
were frequently paying visits to the 
Persian Court. At the very outset of 
the War the Lacedaemonians are de- 
scribed by Thucydides (ii. 7) as pre- 
paring to send embassies of this 
character, πρεσβείας μέλλοντες πέμπειν 
παρὰ βασιλέα, καὶ ἄλλοσε ἐς τοὺς βαρβά- 
ρους. And although their only mission 


to Persia of which the historian gives 
us any details altogether miscarried, 
the envoys having been surrendered to, 
and put to death by, the Athenians 
(Thue. ii. 67); yet in the very year in 
which the Acharnians was produced, 
we find the Great King complaining 
that though MANY ambassadors had 
come from Sparta, no two of them told 
the same tale: πολλῶν γὰρ ἐλθόντων 
πρέσβεων οὐδένα ταὐτὰ λέγειν (Thuc. iv. 50). 

653. τὴν Αἴγιναν] The Athenians had 
conquered Aegina, their most dangerous 
rival on the sea, in the years 458-5 B.c.; 
and the Aeginetans dismantled their 
walls, handed over their navy, and 
became tributaries to Athens, Thuc. i. 
105-8. And one of the most urgent 
demands made by the Spartans upon 
Athens before the commencement of the 
War was the restoration of autonomy 
to Aegina, Αἴγιναν αὐτόνομον ἀφιέναι 
(Id.i.139). The reply of the Athenians 
to this demand was to expel from the 
island every Aeginetan, man, woman, 
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Who dared in the presence of Athens to speak the thing that is rightful 
and true. 

And truly the fame of his prowess, by this, has been bruited the universe 
through, 

When the Sovereign of Persia, desiring to test what the end of our 
warfare will be, 

Inquired of the Spartan ambassadors, first, which nation is queen of the sea, 

And next, which the wonderful Poet has got, as its stern and unsparing 
adviser ; 

For those who are lashed by his satire, he said, must surely be better and 
wiser, 

And they’ll in the war be the stronger by far, enjoying his counsel and skill. 

And therefore the Spartans approach you to-day with proffers of Peace 
and Goodwill, 

Just asking indeed that Aegina ye cede; and nought do they care for 
the isle, 

But you of the Poet who serves you so well they fain would despoil and 
beguile. 

But be yow on your guard nor surrender the bard; for his Art shall be 
righteous and true. 


and child, and to divide the land 
amongst Athenian settlers. This hap- 
pened in the first year of the War 
(Id. ii. 27; Plutarch, Pericles 34). The 
Lacedaemonians gave to the expelled 
population a home at Thyrea, on the 
borderland of Laconia and Argolis, and 
there they were dwelling at the date of 
the Acharnians. The demand for the 
_restoration of autonomy to Aegina is 
called by Aristophanes a demand for 
the cession of the isle; and rightly so, 
since the Aeginetans, a Doric or Dori- 


cized people, would, if autonomous, 
naturally range themselves under the 
leadership of Sparta. But what has 
all this to do with Aristophanes? Some 
think, and it is very probable, that he 
was one of those Athenians who, on the 
expulsion of the Aeginetans, obtained 
a settlement in Aegina; but, in my 
Opinion, it is also very probable that 
he was in fact connected by blood with 
the Aeginetans themselves. The topic 
is considered in the Introduction. 
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φησὶν δ᾽ ὑμᾶς πολλὰ διδάξειν ἀγάθ᾽, ὥστ᾽ εὐδαίμονας εἶναι, 
οὐ θωπεύων, οὔθ᾽ ὑποτείνων μισθοὺς, οὐδ᾽ ἐξαπατύλλων, 
οὐδὲ πανουργῶν, οὐδὲ κατάρδων, ἀλλὰ τὰ βέλτιστα διδάσκων. 


πρὸς ταῦτα Κλέων καὶ παλαμάσθω 
καὶ πᾶν ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τεκταινέσθω. 660 
x BY > >» a \ x 7 
τὸ yap εὖ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ τὸ δίκαιον 
᾽ 
ξύμμαχον ἔσται, κοὐ μή ποθ᾽ ἁλῶ 
* x‘ va Ἃ a Σ “ 
περὶ τὴν πόλιν ὧν ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος 
1 Ν Ὁ» 
δειλὸς καὶ λακαταπύγων. 


δεῦρο Μοῦσ᾽ ἐλθὲ φλεγυρὰ, πυρὸς ἔχουσα μένος, ἔντονος, ᾿Αχαρ- 


᾿ 
νική. 


665 


657. ὑποτείνων μισθούς] The Scholiast 
says οὐδέ τισι μισθὸν διδοὺς ἵν᾽ αὐτὸν 
ἐπαινέσωσιν. But it seems to me that 
in all these participles Aristophanes is 
contrasting himself with Cleon. “I 
will not, as he does, flatter and deceive 
you, neither will I seek to win you by 
holding out promises of higher pay, as 
Cleon does with the dicastic pay.” 

658. κατάρδων] Cultivating your favour, 
literally ‘‘watering you.” καταβρέχων 
ὑμᾶς τοῖς ἐπαίνοις ὡς puta.—Scholiast. 

659-64. THE PNnicos or Macron. 
These lines constitute an open challenge 
to the formidable demagogue ; and for 
a moment the sword, which is to be 
wielded with such brilliant effect in the 
Knights, half flashes from its scabbard. 
Divested of its personal application and 
rounded into the following shape— 


“ 


πρὸς ταῦθ᾽ ὅ τι χρὴ καὶ παλαμάσθω, 

καὶ πᾶν én’ ἐμοὶ τεκταινέσθω" 

τὸ γὰρ εὖ μετ’ ἐμοῦ καὶ τὸ δίκαιον 
ξύμμαχον ἔσται, 

κοὺ μή ποθ᾽ ἁλῶ κακὰ πράσσαν--- 


the challenge became one of the com- 
monplaces of Greek and Roman 
literature. Many passages are collected 
in which it is cited. Cicero, in his 
letter to Atticus (vi. 1), says “irascatur 
qui volet, patiar; τὸ yap εὖ per’ epod.” 
And again (viii. 8) ‘‘fulsisse mihi vide- 
batur τὸ καλὸν ad oculos eius, et excla- 
niusse ille vir qui esse debuit, 

πρὸς ταῦθ᾽ & τι χρὴ καὶ παλαμάσθων, 

καὶ πᾶν én’ ἐμοὶ τεκταινέσθων, 

τὸ γὰρ εὖ per’ ἐμοῦ. 
At 1116 tibi πολλὰ χαίρειν τῷ καλῷ dicens 
pergit Brundusium.” He is speaking 
of Pompey'’s retirement from Italy, 
on the approach of Caesar. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom. vi. 18) cites all 
but the second line; and the entire 
passage is given by Suidas s.v. παλα- 
μᾶσθαι. Under ἁλωτὸν, however, Suidas 
says ἁλωτοὶ, ληπτοὶ, χειρωτοί. 
πίδης, οὐ μή ποθ᾽ ἁλῶ κακὰ πράσσων. No 
authority ascribes to Euripides a single 
syllable of the Aristophanic Pnigos; 
but from the lastly-cited words of Suidas, 


καὶ Evpt- 
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Rare blessings and great will he work for the State, rare happiness 


shower upon you; 


Not fawning, or bribing, or striving to cheat with an empty unprincipled 


jest ; 


Not seeking your favour to curry or nurse, but teaching the things that 


are best. 


AND THEREFORE I say to the People to-day, 

Let Cleon the worst of his villanies try, 

His anger I fear not, his threats I defy ! 

For Honour and Right beside me will fight, 
And never shall I 

In aught that relates to the City be found 

Such a craven as he, such a profligate hound. 


O Muss, fiery-flashing, with temper of flame, energetic, Acharnian, 


come to my gaze, 


the entire passage finds a place amongst 
the fragments of Euripides (as for 
example Wagner's Incert. fab. fragm. 
145). But whatever may be the case 
with the feeble line kod μή ποθ᾽ ἁλῶ 
κακὰ πράσσων, whether its ascription to 
Euripides is correct, or a mere slip on 
the part of Suidas or his copyists, I 
am persuaded that the words of the 
Pnigos belong to Aristophanes alone. 

664. λακαταπύγων)] The word κατα- 
πύγων, profligate, is common enough; 
indeed we have already met with it 
in this very Comedy, supra 79, but here 
Aristophanes prefixes the intensive λα- 
for the purpose of showing his utter 
abhorrence of Cleon. 

665-75. THE StrorHeE. During the 
remainder of the Parabasis, they are 
going to express their indignation at the 


manner in which veteran soldiers and 
statesmen are exposed to the pert and 
clever attacks of forensic youngsters. 
And just as Shakespeare, about to set 
forth the splendid deeds of our fifth 
Harry, exclaims “‘O for a Muse of fire” 
to enable him to deal worthily with so 
great a subject, so here the Chorus, 
before they begin, invoke the Muse, 
their own Acharnian Muse, to come to 
them as bright, and clear, and vehe- 
ment, as a spark of fire from their own 
Acharnian charcoal. So will they be 
able to rise to the height of their great 
argument, and press it home with 
becoming fire and passion. 

665. φλεγυρά] Fiery. ἔντονος, vehement. 
φλεγυρά' λαμπρὰ, φλέγουσα, λάμπουσα. 
ἔντονος δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ lryvpd.—Scholiast. 
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οἷον ἐξ ἀνθράκων πρινίνων φέψαλος ἀνήλατ᾽, ἐρεθιζόμενος ovpia 


ῥιπίδι, 


μὰ ra 
ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ἐπανθρακίδες ὦσι παρακείμεναι, 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


, 


670 


of δὲ Θασίαν ἀνακυκῶσι λιπαράμπυκα, 
3 , 
οἱ δὲ βάπτωσιν, οὕτω σοβαρὸν ἐλθὲ μέλος εὔτονον ἀγροικότονον, 


ὡς ἐμὲ λαβοῦσα τὸν δημότην. 


675 


of γέροντες of παλαιοὶ μεμφόμεσθα TH πόλει. 

οὐ γὰρ ἀξίως ἐκείνων ὧν ἐναυμαχήσαμεν 
γηροβοσκούμεσθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ἀλλὰ δεινὰ πάσχομεν. 
οἵτινες γέροντας ἄνδρας ἐμβαλόντες ἐς γραφὰς 


a ~ - , 
ὑπὸ νεανίσκων ἐᾶτε καταγελᾶσθαι ῥητόρων, 


680 


οὐδὲν ὄντας, ἀλλὰ κωφοὺς καὶ παρεξηυλημένους, 


669. ἐρεθιζόμενος οὐρίᾳ ῥιπίδι] Excited, 
roused into action, by the favouring wind 
of the firefan. οὔριος is the regular 
word for a favourable breeze, Knights 
433, Lys. 550. And as for ῥιπὶς, the fan 
used as a bellows, see infra 888, Frogs 
360, Eccl. 842. 

670. éravOpaxides] The name is not 
confined to any particular species of 
fish ; it applies to any little fish cooked 
in the embers. λεπτοὶ ἰχθύες ὀπτοὶ, says 
the Scholiast ; πάντα δὲ τὰ ἐπὶ ἀνθράκων 
ὀπτώμενα ἐπανθρακίδας ἐκάλουν. 

671. Θασίαν] The name Cacia was 
given both to pickle and to a radish. 
Here, of course, it means the former. 
Athenaeus (vii. 137), quoting from the 
Holcades of Aristophanes the lines 


ὦ κακοδαίμων, ἥτις ἐν ἅλμῃ 
πρώτη τριχίδων ἀπεβάφθη, 


explains τοὺς yap εἰς τὸ ἐπανθρακίζειν 
ἐπιτηδείους ἰχθῦς εἰς ἅλμην ἀπέβαπτον, ἣν 
καὶ Θασίαν ἐκάλουν ἅλμην. Photius says 


Θασίαν καὶ ῥάφανον καὶ ἅλμην λέγουσιν. 
And Hesychius, @acia’ ἅλμη εἰς ἣν ὄψα 
ὀπτώμενα ἔβαπτον. καὶ ῥαφάνου εἶδος. 
This Thasian pickle our poet calls 
λιπαράμπυκα, with shiny frontlet. He had 
observed above that Pindar’s epithet of 
Athens, λιπαρὰς, was a term of praise 
well suited to anchovies; and now that 
he is dealing with these small fry, he 
applies to the pickle into which they 
are dipped the epithet λιπαράμπυκα, 
which Pindar had bestowed upon 
Memory in the seventh Nemean, where 
he says (I quote Professor Bury’s transla- 
tion): Mighty deeds of prowess are wrapt 
in deep darkness if they remain unsung ; 
yea, for fair works we know one, one only 
mirror, if by grace of Memory with the 
shining head-band, Mvapooivas ἕκατι 
λιπαράμπυκος, they win the meed of toil 
in lines of sounding song. 

672. βάπτωσιν] The MSS. have pdr- 
τωσιν, which is quite out of place here; 
and as ἐπανθρακίδες are rarely mentioned 
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Like the wild spark that leaps from the evergreen oak, when its red- 
glowing charcoal is fanned to a blaze, 
And the small fish are lying all in order for the frying ; 
And some are mixing Thasian, richly dight, shiny-bright, 
And some dip the small fish therein ; 
Come, fiery-flashing Maid, to thy fellow-burgher’s aid, 
With exactly such a song, so glowing and so strong, 
To our old rustic melodies akin. ᾿ 


WE the veterans blame the City. Is it meet and right that we, 
Who of old, in manhood’s vigour, fought your battles on the sea, 
Should in age be left untended, yea exposed to shame and ill? 

Is it right to let the youngsters air their pert forensic skill, 
Grappling us with writs and warrants, holding up our age to scorn ? 


We who now have lost our music, feeble nothings, dull, forlorn, 


in connexion with ἅλμη, without an 
allusion to their being dipped in it; 
while in the MSS. the letters 8 and μ 
are extremely similar, and are fre- 
quently confused ; I have no hesitation 
in adopting, with Blaydes, the word 
Barrwow, originally suggested by 
Hamaker. 

674. εὔτονον, ἀγροικότονον] With clear- 
pitched country tone, like the lark or 
the blackbird. This is the reading of 
the best MSS., and seems to me just 
what Aristophanes intended. But it 
does not satisfy the critics. For εὔτονον 
they substitute ἔντονον, a very good 
epithet, but no better than εὔτονον, and 
one which, havingalready beenemployed 
in this ode, is little likely to be repeated 
here; and for ἀγροικότονον they substitute 
ἀγροικότερον, Which Blaydes translates 
somewhat rustic or rude. And that, 
I suppose, would be the meaning of 


ἀγροικότερον ; but it certainly is not the 
meaning which Aristophanes intended 
to convey. His desire is to commend, 
not to criticize or depreciate, the clear 
country song of the Acharnian Muse. 

675. τὸν δημότην] The Acharnian Muse 
to the Acharnian Chorus; ἐλθὲ, Μοῦσα 
᾽Αχαρνικὴ, ὡς ἡμᾶς τοὺς ᾿Αχαρνέας. 

676-91. THE EPpiIRRHEMA. They 
have invoked the Acharnian Muse_for 
the objects mentioned in the Com- 
mentary on the Strophe, 665-75 supra. 
And now, inspired by her, they state 
generally the grievance of which they 
complain. The chief individual instance 
of that grievance is reserved for the 
Antepirrhema. 

681. παρεξηυλημένους) Worn out, like 
a pipe with a used-up mouthpiece ; 
generally, of persons used up and 
exhausted in mind. The phrase παρεξ- 
ηυλημένος τὸν νοῦν, though rather a 
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οἷς Ποσειδῶν ἀσφάλειός ἐστιν ἡ βακτηρία" 


τονθορύζοντες δὲ γήρᾳ τῷ λίθῳ προσέσταμεν, 


οὐχ ὁρῶντες οὐδὲν εἰ μὴ τῆς δίκης τὴν ἠλύγην. 


« XN ΄ € “ rt ~ 
ὁ δὲ νεανίας, ἑαυτῷ σπουδάσας ξυνηγορεῖν, 


685 


és τάχος παίει ξυνάπτων στρογγύλοις τοῖς ῥήμασι: 


> ᾽ nn 
Kar’ ἀνελκύσας ἐρωτᾷ, σκανδάληθρ᾽ ἱστὰς ἐπῶν, 


ἄνδρα Τιθωνὸν σπαράττων καὶ ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. 


>? 
ὁ δ᾽ ὑπὸ γήρως μασταρύζει, Kat ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχεται: 


metaphor than a proverb, is found in 
all the Paroemiographers, as well as in 
all the ancient Greek Lexicographers ; 
and they all explain it in very much 
the same words. I will give the ex- 
planation of Zenobius (v. 65, p. 364, 
Gaisford): mapeEnuAnpevos’ ὑπὸ γήρως τὸν 
νοῦν παρεξηυλημένον ἔχων, ἀμυδρὸν, ἢ 
διεφθορότα. 
γλωσσιδίων τῶν ἐν τοῖς αὐλοῖς. 

682. Ποσειδῶν dodddews] Hellenic 
sailors were always timorous of the 
dangers of the sea, and when they left 
the harbour they endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate the Lord of the slippery always- 
wind-obeying deep by appealing to him 
under the euphemistic title of Ποσειδῶν 
ἀσφάλειος, ‘Poseidon who never slips.” 
So when a merchant was starting on 
a commercial voyage, his friends would 
commend him, not only to the care of 
“Hermes, the giver of gain,” but also 
to that of ‘“‘ Poseidon who never slips.” 
ὦ Ναυσίκλες, says his friend (Heliodorus, 
Aethiopics vi. 7), σοὶ μὲν en’ αἰσίοις 6 
ἔκπλους στέλλοιτο᾽ Kal Ἑρμῆς μὲν κερδῷος 


Μετενήνεκται δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν 


Ποσειδῶν δὲ ἀσφάλειος συνέμποροι καὶ 
πομποὶ γίγνοιντο, πᾶν μὲν ἐπὶ πέλαγος 
εὕρουν καὶ εὐήνεμον παραπέμποντες, καὶ 
πᾶσαν πόλιν εὐπρόσοδον καὶ φιλέμπορον 


ἀποφαίνοντες. The old fighters who 
formed the Chorus had, in their prime, 
relied upon this mighty God to protect 
their feet from slipping; but now in 
their feeble age they have nothing 
whereon to rely, except the βακτηρία, 
or staff, which supports their tottering 
limbs. 

683. τῷ λίθῳ] The Scholiast explains 
by τῷ βήματι, which would be right if 
the Chorus are speaking of a trial in 
the ἐκκλησία (Peace 680, Eccl. 87); or 
if the term λίθος became coextensive 
in meaning with the speaker's pulpit. 
But neither of these suppositions is by 
any means certain; and Van Leeuwen 
thinks that the reference is to the stone 
mentioned in Wasps 332. It seems 
probable that there would be, in every 
dicastery, a sort of stone altar on which 
the witnesses and others took their 
oaths (Polity of Athens, vii. 1, lv. 5; 
Demosth. against Conon, p. 1265), and 
on which the votes were counted, as 
stated in the Wasps, and various other 
solemnities were performed. 

684. τῆς δίκης τὴν ἠλύγην] The dark- 
ness τῆς δίκης (in the sense of the suit); 
as contrasted with the Tragic phrase 
τῆς δίκης φάος, the light τῆς δίκης (in the 
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We whose only “Safe Poseidon ” is the staff we lean upon, 

There we stand, decayed and muttering, hard beside the Court-house Stone, 
Nought discerning all around us save the darkness of our case. 

Comes the youngster, who has compassed for himself the Accuser’s place, 
Slings his tight and nipping phrases, tackling us with legal scraps, 
Pulls us up and cross-examines, setting little verbal traps, 

Rends and rattles old Tithonus till the man is dazed and blind ; 

Till with toothless gums he mumbles, then departs condemned and fined ; 


sense of Justice). Blaydes refers to 
a fragment of the Ajax Locrus, δίκης 
δ᾽ ἐξέλαμψεν ὅσιον φάος, and to Hur. 
Suppl. 564 τῆς δίκης σώζων φάος. 

685. ὁ δὲ νεανίας] But the youngster, 
having canvassed (or made interest) for 
himself to be the ξυνήγορος, that is, the 
orator prosecuting in the case. Young 
orators, like Evathlus and Cephiso- 
demus, would naturally be eager to 
obtain the conduct of an important 
case, wherein to display their powers 
of examination and argument at the 
defendant’s expense. It is hardly right 
to call them the prosecuting counsel, 
because our word counsel implies a 
special legal training which was not 
required ofa ξυνήγορος. Elmsley’s unfor- 
tunate suggestion that veavias is the ac- 
cusative plural has done much mischief, 
but is quite untenable. In the preceding 
lines no individual has been glanced 
at to whom the expression ὁ δὲ can be 
referred; and it is plain from what 
follows that ὁ δὲ, and not any person 
engaged by him, is the youngster who 
assails the old man. The proceeding 
was obviously a public indictment, not 
a civil action by a private plaintiff. 

686. στρογγύλοις] Phrases compressed, 


as it were, into pellets, hurled at the 
defendant like stones from a sling; 
a metaphor assisted by the term παίων 
which is used of a sling in Birds 1187, 
where see the note. The epithet 
otpoyyvAas is applied to hailstones in 
Clouds 1127. ξυνάπτων, joining battle 
with, engaging the defendant. 

687. σκανδάληθρ᾽ ἱστὰς ἐπῶν] The σκαν- 
δάληθρον or σκανδάλη is the stick which 
keeps open the door of the trap, and to 
which the bait is attached; the mouse 
nibbles at the bait, the stick is moved, 
and the door shuts. Πάγην ἔστησα ἐπὶ 
Tas μιαρὰς ἀλώπεκας, κρεάδιον τῆς σκανδάλης 
dérapryoas.—Alciphron iii. 22. 

688. Τιθωνόν] The story of Tithonus, 
who wedded the Morning, and for whom 
she asked and obtained Immortal life, 
but forgot to ask Immortal youth, so 
that he grew ever older and older but 
could never die, is consecrated to all 
English readers by Tennyson's splendid 
lines. See the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite 219-39. Here the name is 
used only to signify a man of extreme 
old age. 

689. ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχεται] Two lines below 
we have ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχομαι. But there is 
a shade of difference between the mean- 
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εἶτα λύζει καὶ δακρύει, καὶ λέγει πρὸς τοὺς φίλους, 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


690 


οὗ μ᾽ ἐχρῆν σορὸν πρίασθαι, τοῦτ᾽ ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχομαι. 


“ a > By \ 
ταῦτα πῶς εἰκότα, γέροντ᾽ ἀπολέσαι, πολιὸν ἄνδρα, περὶ κλεψύ- 


δραν, 


πολλὰ δὴ ξυμπονήσαντα, καὶ θερμὸν ἀπομορξάμενον ἀνδρικὸν 


ἱδρῶτα δὴ καὶ πολὺν, 


ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Μαραθῶνι περὶ τὴν πόλιν ; 


εἶτα Μαραθῶνι μὲν ὅτ᾽ ἦμεν, ἐδιώκομεν" 


νῦν δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν πονηρῶν σφόδρα διωκόμεθα, κάτα προσαλι- 


σκόμεθα. 


700 


πρὸς τάδε τί ἀντερεῖ Μαρψίας; 


ing there and here. Here ὀφλὼν means 
having lost his case; there owing, cast 
in, such a sum. 

692-702. THE ANTISTROPHE. This 
continues the complaint commenced in 
the Epirrhema. 

693. περὶ κλεψύδραν] That is, “in the 
law-courts,” ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ as the 
Scholiast explains it. For the clepsydra 
was in use in all the law-courts for the 
purpose of timing the speeches of the 
orators. See Wasps 93. It is described 
by Apuleius, at the commencement of 
the mock trial of Lucius in the Third 
Book of his Metamorphoses, as a vessel 
perforated with minute holes at the 
bottom after the fashion of a colander 
(vasculum in vicem coli graciliter fistu- 
latum), through which holes the water 
kept dripping, drop by drop. It was 
the equivalent of our hour-glass. The 
orators usually refer to it as “the 
water.” Thus in his First against 


Stephanus, Demosthenes says ‘Stop 
the water,” ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ, while the 
evidence is being read (10); and again, 
“Into these matters I cannot go,” οὐ 
yap ἱκανόν μοι τὸ ὕδωρ ἐστίν (58). 

690. ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Μαραθῶνι] This was 
the supreme glory of the Athenians, 
that at Marathon they proved _them- 
selves “good men.” They displayed 
no less heroism and self-devotion at 
Salamis and Plataea, but other Hellenic 
peoples were there. At Marathon they 
were alone, the πρόμαχοι of Hellas, as 
Simonides called them, for the gallant 
little contingent from Plataea was too 
small to derogate from the glory of 
Athens, and indeed the Plataeans 
themselves were Athenian citizens now. 
And hence the Athenian heroes whom 
Aristophanes was perpetually holding 
up for the imitation of his contem- 
poraries were not the Men of Salamis 
or the Men of Plataea, but always the 
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Sobbing, weeping, as he passes, to his friends he murmurs low, 
All Pve saved to buy a coffin now to pay the fine must go. 


How can it be seemly a grey-headed man by the Water-clock’s stream to 


decoy and to slay, 


Who of old, young and bold, laboured hard for the State, who would 
wipe off his sweat and return to the fray ? 
At Marathon arrayed, to the battle-shock we ran, 
And our mettle we displayed, foot to foot, man to man, 
And our name and our fame shall not die. 
Aye in youth we were Pursuers on the Marathonian plain, 


But in age Pursuers vex us, and our best defence is vain. 
To this what can Marpsias reply ? 


“Men of Marathon, the Μαραθωνομάχαι. 
And thus that they were “good men 
against the Medes” became the recog- 
nized description of ancient Athenian 
heroism. ‘“ What matters it,” Thucy- 
dides represents the Spartan Ephor as 
saying (i. 86), ‘what matters it that 
they were good men against the Medes, 
el πρὸς τοὺς Μήδους ἐγένοντο ἀγαθοὶ τότε, 
if now they show themselves bad men 
towards Sparta ?” 

698. ὅτ᾽ ἦμεν] These words, as Bergler 
pointed out, may either be joined with 
Μαραθῶνι, when we were at Marathon ; 
or else stand alone, when we were (in 
our prime), as in Lys. 667. 

700. διωκόμεθα] Διώκειν is a term as 
well of the battlefield (¢o pursue the foe), 
as of the law-courts (to prosecute the 
defendant); ὁ διώκων is the prosecutor, 


still called the purswer, in Scotland. 
“In our youth it was we who charged 
the foe; in our age it is we who are 
charged in the courts.” Nor is that all. 
προσαλισκόμεθα' ἀντὶ τοῦ, πρὸς τούτοις, 
καταδικαζόμεθα, καὶ (ημιούμεθα.--- Scho- 
liast. ἁλίσκεσθαι is the word regularly 
used as well of captives taken in war, 
as of culprits condemned in the law- 
courts. 

702. Μαρψίας] Marpsias, the Scholiast 
tells us, was a contentious and can- 
tankerous speaker of the day; οὗτος 
ὁ Μαρψίας φιλόνεικος καὶ φλύαρος καὶ 
θορυβώδης ῥήτωρ κωμῳδεῖται. We may 
guess from the allusion here that he 
had recently been raising objections 
to some measure brought forward in 
the Assembly for the relief of needy 
veterans. 
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τῷ yap εἰκὸς ἄνδρα κυφὸν, ἡλίκον Θουκυδίδην, 
ἐξολέσθαι συμπλακέντα τῇ Σκυθῶν ἐρημίᾳ, 


τῷδε τῷ Κηφισοδήμῳ, τῷ λάλῳ ξυνηγόρῳ; 


705 


ὥστ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ἠλέησα κἀπεμορξάμην ἰδὼν 


ἄνδρα πρεσβύτην ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς τοξότου κυκώμενον, 


ὃς μὰ τὴν Δήμητρ᾽, ἐκεῖνος ἡνίκ᾽ ἦν Θουκυδίδης, 


οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτὴν τὴν ᾿Αχαίαν ῥᾳδίως ἠνέσχετο, 


ἀλλὰ κατεπάλαισε μέν γ᾽ ἂν πρῶτον Ἐάθλους δέκα, 


710 


κατεβόησε δ᾽ ἂν κεκραγὼς τοξότας τρισχιλίους, 


περιετόξευσεν δ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῦ τοῦ πατρὸς τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς. 


708-18. THE ANTEPIRRHEMA. The 
poet now gives a special instance of 
the hardship lamented in the Epir- 
rhema. He describes in tones of 
genuine indignation the impeachment 
of Thucydides, the former rival of 
Pericles; an impeachment which he 
mentions again in Wasps 947. The 
charges brought against him, what- 
soever they were, were enforced by the 
tirades of two young advocates, Evathlus 
and Cephisodemus, whose noisy and 
voluble attacks so dumbfoundered ‘the 
old man that ne could not find a word 
to say in his own defence. Yet when 
he was in his prime, says the poet, 
he would have discomfited a whole host 
of such trumpery assailants as these. 

703. τῷ yap εἰκός] Τῷ τρόπῳ δίκαιόν 
éort.— Scholiast. 
1, 6. τηλικοῦτον ἡλίκος Θουκυδίδης." -- 
Blaydes. συμπλακέντα is a term of the 
wrestling school. Cephisodemus had 
in his blood some Scythian strain, and 
is therefore saluted as “a Scythian 
wilderness” and “ἃ Scythian archev.” 
The former appellation is a proverbial 


“ ἡλίκον Θουκυδίδην, 


phrase (Scholiast, Hesychius), supposed 
to be connected with the second line 
of the Prometheus Vinctus, Σκύθην és 
οἶμον, ἄβατον eis ἐρημίαν. 

109. ᾿Αχαίαν)] This Thucydides, the 
Chorus mean, who in his old age is 
obliged to put up with the insolence of 
these youthful advocates, would in his 
prime have stood no nonsense from the 
greatest personage in all the world. 
And as they have just mentioned 
Demeter, they say that he would have 
stood no nonsense from Demeter her- 
self; though there is possibly a contrast 
intended between the Hellenic ᾿Αχαία 
and the barbarian Σκύθης. ᾿Αχαία was 
a special name of Demeter: Herodotus 
(v.61) tells us that whenthe Gephyraeans 
(the family to which Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton belonged) migrated from 
Boeotia to Athens, they set up various 
temples in which the other Athenians 
had no part, and especially the temple 
and rites ᾿Αχαιΐης Δήμητρος. Plutarch 
(Isis and Osiris 69) and Hesychius s.v. 
derive the name from dyn, the sorrows 
of the Mother in quest of her Daughter; 
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On, THucYDIDEs to witness, bowed with age, in sore distress, 
Feebly struggling in the clutches of that Scythian wilderness 
Fluent glib Cephisodemus,—Oh the sorrowful display ! 

I myself was moved with pity, yea and wiped a tear away, 

Grieved at heart the gallant veteran by an archer mauled to view ; 
Him who, were he, by Demeter, that Thucydides we knew, 

Would have stood no airs or nonsense from the Goddess Travel-sore, 
Would have thrown, the mighty wrestler, ten Evathluses or more, 
Shouted down three thousand archers with his accents of command, 
Shot his own Accuser’s kinsmen in their Scythian fatherland. 


and though the derivation has been 
questioned, it will perhaps justify the 
epithet given in my translation to the 
Goddess. The Scholiast says Ὅστις 
πρεσβύτης ὑπὸ τοῦ τοξότου βλαπτόμενος, 
οὐδὲ τῆς Δήμητρος ἠνέσχετο, ἡνίκα ἢν νέος. 

710. κατεπάλαισε] It has not, I think, 
been observed that this word is employed 
with special reference to Εὔαθλος, which 
strictly means athletic; just as περιε- 
τόξευσεν, two lines below, has a special 
reference to the Scythian archer. As 
to the athlete, he would have thrown 
a dozen athletes such as he: as to the 
Scythian archer, he would have shot 
and shouted down any number of 


Scythian archers. The powers of 
wrestling and shooting attributed to 
Thucydides are merely derived from 
and accommodated to the name of one 
accuser and the lineage of the other. We 
need not suppose that ‘Thucydides ever 
really wrestled or used a bow and arrow. 
From the expression τοῦ πατρὸς in 712 
we may conclude that the Scythian 
taint was derived from the grand- 
mother, and not from the mother, of 
Cephisodemus. Evathlus is mentioned 
by Aristophanes in two other places, 
viz. Wasps 592 and in a passage from 
the Holcades preserved by the Scholiast 
here— 


ἔστι τις πονηρὸς ἡμῖν τοξότης ξυνήγορος 
τοῖς παλαιοῖς, ὥσπερ Ἐὔαθλος παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τοῖς νέοις. 


And he is doubtless the same Evathlus 
whose controversy with his teacher, 
the famous Protagoras, is recorded by 
Aulus Gellius v. 10 and other writers. 
712. περιετόξευσεν] ‘Tunc sagittis con- 
fixisset.”—Frischlin, Bergler, Brunck. 
The verb must not be confused with 
ὑπερετόξευσεν, which has quite a different 


meaning, and one altogether unsuitable 
to the present passage. Thucydides 
is represented as crushing his assailants, 
not as competing with them in friendly 
rivalry. Cephisodemus may be a good 
archer, says the poet, but Thucydides 
in his prime would have shot down, 
not merely him, but all his Scythian 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τοὺς γέροντας οὐκ ἐᾶθ᾽ ὕπνου τυχεῖν͵ 


ψηφίσασθε χωρὶς εἶναι τὰς γραφὰς, ὅπως ἂν ἢ 
τῷ γέροντι μὲν γέρων καὶ νωδὸς ὁ ξυνήγορος, 


a 
ἐ 


715 


τοῖς νέοισι δ᾽ εὐρύπρωκτος Kai λάλος χὠ Κλεινίου. 
κἀξελαύνειν χρὴ τὸ λοιπὸν, κἂν φύγῃ τις, ζημιοῦν 
τὸν γέροντα τῷ γέροντι, τὸν νέον δὲ τῷ νέφ. 


ΔΙ. 


a X 2 a » - % >, A 
ὅροι μὲν ἀγορᾶς εἰσιν οἵδε τῆς ἐμῆς. 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἀγοράζειν πᾶσι Πελοποννησίοις 


720 


ἔξεστι καὶ Μεγαρεῦσι καὶ Βοιωτίοις 

ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε πωλεῖν πρὸς ἐμὲ, Λαμάχῳ δὲ μή. 
ἀγορανόμους δὲ τῆς ἀγορᾶς καθίσταμαι 

τρεῖς τοὺς λαχόντας τούσδ᾽ ἱμάντας ἐκ Λεπρῶν. 


relatives. As to the pre-eminence of 
the Scythians in archery see Ken. Mem. 
ii. 9. 2. ‘The Scythians,” says 
Socrates, “would not dare to fight 
the Lacedaemonians with shields and 
spears; nor would the Lacedaemonians 
be willing to fight the Scythians with 
bows and arrows.” 

716. ὁ Κλεινίου] This is the famous 
Alcibiades, still a young man, though 
already noticed by Aristophanes, two 
years previously, in his first play, the 
Banqueters. See the Introduction. The 
opinion which our poet entertained of 
the young scapegrace may be gathered 
from the circumstance that his name 
is here coupled with, and indeed seems 
to be intended as a sort of climax to, 
ὁ εὐρύπρωκτος and ὁ λάλος. 

717, κἀξελαύνειν] Omitting for the 
moment the words κἂν φύγῃ τις ζημιοῦν, 
we have in these two lines merely an 
adaptation of the often-quoted proverb 


ἥλῳ τὸν ἧλον ἐκκρούειν, to drive out one 
nail by another; “clavum clavo eiicere,” 
Bodl. 488; Coislin 251; Diog. v. 17 
(Gaisford’s Paroem., pp. 57, 142, 194); 
or as Pollux (ix. 120) gives it in an 
iambic line, ἥλῳ τὸν ἧλον, παττάλῳ τὸν 
πάτταλον. The same proverb is adapted 
and amplified by Antiphanes in the 
lines preserved by Athenaeus ii. 20 (p.44) 
οἴνῳ [δὲ δεῖ] τὸν οἶνον ἐξελαύνειν Σάλπιγγι 
τὴν σάλπιγγα, τῷ κήρυκι τὸν βοῶντα, and 
so on for four more verses. The passage 
of Antiphanes is cited and corrected by 
Elmsley, who however does not refer to 
the proverb on which both it and these 
lines of Aristophanes are founded. See 
also Lucian, Pro Mercede Conductis 9; 
Pro lapsu inter salutandum 7; Plutarch 
de sanitate 11. It is one of the Adages 
illustrated by Erasmus. The words κἂν 
φύγῃ τις, ζημιοῦν, inserted to complete 
the line can, I think, only mean, And 
if any one is already an exile (in which 
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Nay, but if ye will not leave us to our hardly earned repose, 

Sort the writs, divide the actions, separating these from those ; 
Who assails the old and toothless should be old and toothless too ; 
For a youngster, wantons, gabblers, Cleinias’ son the trick may do. 
So for future fines and exiles, fair and square the balance hold, 
Let the youngster sue the youngster, and the old man sue the old. 


D1. 


These are the boundaries of my market-place ; 


And here may all the Peloponnesian folk, 


Megarians and Boeotians, freely trade 

Selling to me, but Lamachus may not. 

And these three thongs, of Leprous make, I set: 
As market-clerks, elected by the lot. 


case a decree of banishment would be 
futile) to jine him, that is, to seize his 
goods. Elmsley’s explanation, “And 
if any one will not obey this law, to fine 
him,” for which he refers to Demosth. 
adv. Lept., p. 498, and Andocides in 
Alc., p. 31, is quite unsuited to the 
context. And if by an alteration of 
the text we join the words φυγῇ ζημιοῦν, 
“to punish by exile,” as Thue. viii. 21 
and 73, Eur. Hipp. 1048, we get an 
impossible tautology with ἐξελαύνειν. 
719. ὅροι μὲν ἀγορᾶς] The Parabasis is 
over, and Dicaeopolis is at once dis- 
covered marking out the boundaries 
of his private market-place by certain 
landmarks, probably some of the stones 
which had formerly done duty as the 
Pnyx. I have always supposed that 
during the Parabasis the stage though 
empty was visible to the audience; but 
possibly the curtain was drawn up, and 
the interval utilized in preparing for 


the succeeding scenes; for example, 
the mimic Pnyx may have been removed 
in the Acharnians, and introduced in 
the Knights. This too would obviate 
the necessity of Mnesilochus and 
Critylla remaining on the stage during 
the Parabasis of the Thesmophoriazusae, 
and so theremarks in the noteon Thesm. 
785 would be founded on a misapprehen- 
sion. 

721. Μεγαρεῦσι] Here again, as supra 
624, 625, we have a foreshadowing of the 
three scenes which immediately follow. 
The Megarians may come to the private 
market (729-835) ; so may the Boeotians 
(860-958) ; but Lamachus may not 
(959-68). 

724. λαχόντας] That the ἀγορανόμοι 
were elected by lot we know from the 
Polity of Athens, chap. 51, where also 
their number and duties are given. 
Κληροῦνται δὲ καὶ ἀγορανόμοι, πέντε μὲν 
εἰς Πειραιέα, πέντε δὲ εἰς ἄστυ. τούτοις δὲ 
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μήτ᾽ ἄλλος ὅστις Φασιανός ἐστ᾽ ἀνήρ. 


ἐγὼ δὲ τὴν στήλην καθ᾽ ἣν ἐσπεισάμην 


2 > oF la bY > a 0 ἃ. 
pera , ἵνα στήσω φανερὰν ἐν τἀγορᾷ. 


ΜΕ. 


ἐπόθουν τυ ναὶ τὸν Φίλιον ἅπερ ματέρα. 


ἀγορὰ ᾽ν ᾿Αθάναις χαῖρε, Μεγαρεῦσιν φίλα. 


730 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πονηρὰ κώριχ᾽ ἀθλίου πατρὸς, 
ἄμβατε ποττὰν μάδδαν, αἴ x’ εὕρητέ πᾳ. 


ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων προστέτακται τῶν ὠνίων 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι πάντων, ὅπως καθαρὰ καὶ 
ἀκίβδηλα πωλῆται. That they also had 
to keep order and to administer 
summary justice in the market is plain 
from 824 and 968 infra, and Wasps 1407. 
Here the ἀγορανόμοι are represented by 
whips or rather leathern thongs, ἐκ 
Λεπρῶν, 80. βοῶν or κυνῶν (βοέοισιν ἱμᾶσιν, 
ἱμὰς κύνειος). There is probably also an 
allusion to some incident connected 
with the Eleian town of Lepreum 
(Birds 149-51) with which we are now 
unacquainted. The Scholiast gives 
some additional and improbable ex- 
planations: ἀπὸ τοῦ λέπειν, 6 ἐστι τύπτειν. 
Or again, φασὶ τὰ τῶν λεπρῶν βοῶν 
δέρματα ἰσχυρὰ εἶναι. Or again, ὅτι οἱ 
Μεγαρεῖς λεπροὶ τὸ σῶμα. Or finally, 
ἄμεινον λέγειν ὅτι τόπος ἔξω τοῦ ἄστεος 
Λεπρὸς καλούμενος, ἔνθα τὰ βυρσεῖα ἦν. 

726. Φασιανός] Properly a man from 
Colchis-land and the River Phasis, 
whence the pheasant (Phasianus Col- 
chicus) derives its name. See Introduc- 
tion to Birds lii, 111. But here it 
involves one of the innumerable allu- 
sions to συκοφάντης, φάσις (an informa- 
tion), φαίνω infra 826, 


727. στήλην] The pillar on which was 
inscribed the treaty between Dicaeopolis 
and the Lacedaemonians. Treaties of 
Peace were commonly so inscribed, and 
frequently contained in themselves a 
provision that this should be done. 
Thus the Peace of Nicias was to be 
inscribed on no less than five στῆλαι, 
one to be erected in the Acropolis of 
Athens, another in the sanctuary of 
the Amyclaean Apollo at Sparta, and 
the other three at the great gathering- 
places of the Hellenes, ᾿Ολυμπίασι καὶ 
Πυθοῖ καὶ Ἰσθμῷ (Thue. v. 18). The 
treaty of Alliance which immediately 
followed was to be inscribed on two 
στῆλαι, one to be erected at Athens and 
one at Sparta, as before (Id. 23). The 
treaty made in the following year 
between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and 
Elis was to be inscribed on four στῆλαι, 
one of bronze and three of stone; the 
bronze pillar to be erected at the com- 
mon expense at Olympia, and a stone 
pillar at Athens, Argos, and Mantinea 
(Id. 47). The pillar on which was in- 
scribed the private treaty of Dicaeopolis 
is to be erected in his private Agora, 
and he leaves the stage ostensibly to 
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Within these bounds may no Informer come, 
Or any other syco-Phasian man. 

But I’ll go fetch the Treaty-Pillar here, 
And set it up in some conspicuous place. 


Mrearian. Guid day, Athanian market, Megara’s luve! 
By Frien’ly Zeus, I’ve miss’t ye like my mither. 
But ye, puir bairnies 0’ a waefu’ father, 
Speel up, ye’ll aiblins fin’ a barley-bannock. 


fetch it; but he does not bring it back 
with him, and the real reason of his 
departure was to leave the stage empty 
for the entrance and soliloquy of the 
Megarian. 

729. ἀγορὰ ᾽ν ᾿Αθάναις] No sooner has 
he quitted the stage than a half-starved 
Megarian timidly enters, representing 
the first of the three classes mentioned 
in 721, 722 supra. He is so miserable and 
destitute that, in order to purchase the 
cheapest articles, and those which 
before the War were most plentiful in 
Megara, he is obliged to sell his own 
starving daughters. He speaksin Doric, 
but not absolutely as a Dorian would 
speak. Aristophanes seems to have 
selected such Dorian forms as he 
thought would be suitable to the 
rhythm of his own lines and familiar 
to an Athenian audience; just as Sir 
Walter Scott uses the Scottish idioms 
in his Waverley Novels. The editors 
who endeavour to turn the Megarian's 
language into the strictest possible 
Doric seem to me on an absolutely 
wrong tack, and I have not attempted to 
follow them. 

730. vat τὸν Φίλιον) He appeals to 


Zeus in his character of Φίλιος the God of 
Friends) because he has just spoken of 
the Athenian market as φίλα to the 
Megarians. Φίλιος is often used alone, 
as here, without the addition of Ζεύς. 
See the lines of Pherecrates cited in 
the Commentary on Eccl. 1160. In 
Lucian’s Toxaris (11) an Athenian and 
a Scythian propose to recite in com- 
petition tales of Athenian and Scythian 
friendship, and agree to swear that 
their tales shall be true ones. ‘And 
which of our Gods shall I adjure ?” asks 
the Athenian, ἄρ᾽ ἱκανὸς ὁ Φίλιος ; and 
the Scythian consenting, he commences 
“-lorw τοίνυν ὁ Ζεὺς ὁ Φίλιος, that the 
tales which I tell shall, to the best of 
my belief, be accurate and true.” The 
adjuration πρὸς Φιλίου is in very com- 
mon use as an appeal from one friend 
to another. Thus in Plato; ἀλλά μοι 
εἰπὲ πρὸς Φιλίου, Euthyphron, chap. 6, 
Gorgias 75. And in Lucian, Icarome- 
nippus (3), De Dipsadibus (9), Rhetorum 
Praeceptor (4). 

732. ἄμβατε κ-τ.λ.] “ Pro ἀνάβητε πρὸς 
τὴν μᾶζαν ἐὰν εὕρητέ που.".--ΒοΕΥρΊοΥ, 
Actors coming on the stage from the 
side scenes are always supposed to 
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3 A ~. τὰ 3. 4. ἃ Ἂς 4 
ἀκούετε δὴ, ποτέχετ᾽ ἐμὶν τὰν γαστέρα" 


2? a 6 AY ’ By an al. 
πότερα πεπρᾶσθαι yxpyodeT , ἢ πεινῆν κακῶς ; 


ΚΟ. 
ΜΕ. 


πεπρᾶσθαι πεπρᾶσθαι. 
2 Τὰ Ἂς ὖν 
ἐγώνγα καὐτὸς φαμι. 


735 


τίς δ᾽ οὕτως ἄνους 


ὃς ὑμέ κα πρίαιτο, φανερὰν ἐαμίαν ; 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι γάρ μοι Μεγαρικά τις μαχανά. 
‘4 as (Fare 2 “- 3 
χοίρους γὰρ ὑμὲ σκευάσας φασῶ φέρειν. 


περίθεσθε τάσδε τὰς ὁπλὰς τῶν χοιρίων. 


740 


ὅπως δὲ δοξεῖτ᾽ ἦμεν ἐξ ἀγαθᾶς ὑός" 


ὡς ναὶ τὸν Ἑρμᾶν, αἴπερ ἱξεῖτ᾽ οἴκαδις 


ἄπρατα, πειρασεῖσθε τᾶς λιμῶ κακῶς. 


ἀλλ᾽’ ἀμφίθεσθε καὶ ταδὶ τὰ ῥυγχία, 


Ἂν ) 
κἤπειτεν ἐς τὸν σάκκον ὧδ᾽ ἐσβαΐίνετε. 


745 


ὅπως δὲ γρυλιξεῖτε καὶ κοΐξετε 


mount from a lower level. See the 
Commentary on Knights 149. And in 
my judgement the statement of Vitru- 
vius (v. 7), that the stage of a Greek 
theatre should be not less than ten nor 
more than twelve feet high, gives a 
correct idea of the height, in the time 
of Aristophanes, of the stage in the 
Athenian theatre. It was essential 
that the stage should be lifted far 
above the heads of the choreutae, 
otherwise the favoured spectators sit- 
ting in the front (which were also the 
lowest) tiers of the auditorium could 
have seen little or nothing of what was 
passing on the stage. Of course the 
necessity for so lofty a stage disap- 
peared with the disappearance of the 
Chorus. 

733. τὰν γαστέρα] He should have said 
τὸν νοῦν, as in the corresponding line 


Knights 1014 ἄκουε δή νυν, καὶ πρόσεχε 
τὸν νοῦν ἐμοί. But he is appealing to 
their sense of hunger, and therefore 
substitutes Τὰν γαστέρα as the seat of 
hunger. 

735. KOPA.] Were these really chil- 
dren? or were they, as K. O. Miiller 
suggests (Greek Lit. xxvii note), merely 
puppets, the sounds which they are sup- 
posed to utter being spoken behind the 
stage ? Itis difficult to say, but it seems 
to me more probable that they were two 
little boys. 

737. φανερὰν Capiav] A manifest bad 
bargain. Alciphron (iii. 21 and 38) de- 
scribes a useless slave as ζημία καθαρὰ 
and λαμπρὰ ζημία. 

738. Μεγαρικά τις μαχανά] The Mega- 
rians claimed to be the inventors of 
Comedy, but the more refined and 
polished Athenians derided the broad 
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Now listen, bairns; atten’ wi’ a’ yere—painch ; 
Whilk wad ye liefer, to be sellt or clemmed ? 


Girxs. Liefer be sellt ! 


Mee. An’ sae say I mysel’ ! 


Liefer be sellt ! 
But wha sae doited 


As to gie aught for you, a sicker skaith ? 
Aweel, I ken a pawkie Megara-trick, 


I’se busk ye up, an’ say I’m bringin’ piggies. 


Here, slip these wee bit clooties on yere nieves, 


An’ shaw yeresells a decent grumphie’s weans. 
For gin’ I tak’ ye hame unsellt, by Hairmes 
Ye’ll thole the warst extremities οὐ clemmin’. 


Ne’est, pit thir lang pig-snowties owre yere nebs, 


An’ stech yere bodies in this sackie. 


Sae. 


An’ min’ ye grunt an’ grane an’ g-r-r awa’, 


farce and buffoonery which constituted 
the Megarian idea of comic humour. 
See Wasps 57 and the Commentary 
there. Here Aristophanes appears to 
be apologizing for this scene of the 
“twa’ sma’ piggies” by explaining that 
it is professedly a γέλως Μεγαρόθεν κε- 
κλεμμένος : a phrase which, as used in 
the Wasps, may possibly be intended to 
refer to this very scene. I have fol- 
lowed most recent editors in changing 
the MS. μηχανὰ into payava, because it 
seems likely that Aristophanes, empha- 
sizing the non-Attic character of the 
scene, would be careful to use non-Attic 
forms throughout; but I have not 
thought it necessary to follow them in 
writing in the next line xoipws and 
φέρεν for the MS. χοίρους and φέρειν. 
748. ἄπρατα] Unsold. This is Ahrens’s 
conjecture for the τὰ mpara of the MSS., 


which does not harmonize with . the 
construction of the line. That the 
word “ unsellt ” occurs in my translation 
is a mere accident. I was not aware of 
Ahrens’s conjecture when I wrote it. 

745. σάκκον] This was a piece of hair- 
cloth or sacking fashioned into a re 
semblance of pig-skin and, when donned, 
covering the body of the child or pup- 
pet from the front to the hind legs. We 
must not think of it as a sack or bag 
opening at one end only, as the Com- 
mentators appear to do. When Van 
Leeuwen, for example, says on line 766 
**porculam e sacco protractam Dicaeo- 
polidi ostendit,’’ he does not realize 
that in taking the pig out of the σάκκος 
he would be stripping off the pig-skin 
and showing that the thing within it 
was not a pig at all. 


118 AXAPNEIS 
χἠσεῖτε φωνὰν χοιρίων μυστηρικῶν. 
ἐγὼν δὲ καρυξῶ Δικαιόπολιν ὅπᾳ. 
Δικαιόπολι, ἦ λῇς πρίασθαι χοιρία; 
ΔΙ. τί ἀνὴρ Meyapixés; ΜΕ. ἀγοράσοντες ἵκομες. 750 
ΔΙ. πῶς ἔχετε; ΜΕ. διαπεινᾶμες ἀεὶ ποττὸ πῦρ. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ’ ἡδύ τοι νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ἣν αὐλὸς παρῇ. 
τί δ᾽ ἄλλο πράττεθ᾽ οἱ Μεγαρεῖς νῦν; ΜΕ. οἷα δή. 
ὅκα μὲν ἐγὼ τηνῶθεν ἐμπορευόμαν, 
ἄνδρες πρόβουλοι τοῦτ᾽ ἔπρασσον τᾷ πόλει, 755 
ὅπως τάχιστα καὶ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμεθα. 
ΔΙ. αὐτίκ᾽ dp’ ἀπαλλάξεσθε πραγμάτων. ME. σά μάν; 
ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο Μεγαροῖ; πῶς ὁ σῖτος ὦνιος ; 
ME. zap’ ἁμὲ πολυτίματος ἅπερ τοὶ θεοί. 


747. χοιρίων μυστηρικῶν] These were 
the sucking-pigs which were sacrificed 
to Demeter as part of the ceremony of 
initiation. See Peace 374, 375, Frogs 
337, 338, and (in vol. vi, pp. 182, 183 of 
this edition) Menaechmi ii. 2. 

751. διαπεινᾶμες] We have starving-bouts 
by the fire. Even before the outbreak 
of the War the Megarians (we are told), 
owing to the exclusion decree of Pericles, 
began to starve by inches, ἐπείνων βάδην ; 
and now they can do nothing but starve, 
one against the other. See Peace 483. 
Dicaeopolis understands, or pretends 
to understand, him to say διαπίνομεν, we 
have drinking-bouts by the fire (πρὸς τὸ 
πῦρ διαπίνοντάς τε καὶ εὐωχουμένους, Plato, 
Rep. iv. 1), and thinks that if they have 
a piper to play to them over their wine 
they must be having a good time. In 
the translation the Megarian uses the 
word ‘greeting ” in the Scotch sense of 
weeping; the Athenian understands it 


in the sense of exchanging greetings 
with their friends. 

753. οἷα 67] Something must be under- 
stood with these two words, but it is 
not easy to say what. The meaning 
may be (1) such as they do or can, πράτ- 
τουσιν οἷα δὴ πράττουσιν. Compare Lu- 
cian’s Harmonides 2 where it is said 
“ All the spectators can applaud or hiss, 
but only two or. three or ὅσοι δὴ (i.e. 
or whatever the number may be) are 
judges, κρίνουσιν ὅσοι δὴ κρίνουσιν : and 
the πράξασαν ὡς ἔπραξεν of Agam. 1259, 
(2) such as you might expect οἷα δὴ εἰκὸς, 
Eusebius, Mart. Pal. ix. 3; H. E. vi. 36 
init. (3) “Est ofa δὴ idem fere quod 
Angli et Germani dicunt so so, Galli 
la 1a” Dindorf ; which I have adopted 
as a convenient, though inaccurate, 
form. 

755. ἄνδρες mpdBovrtor] These were 
great officers of state, whose duty it 
was to devise the legislative measures 
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An’ mak’ the skirls οὐ little Mystery piggies. 
Mysel’ will ca’ for Dicaeopolis. 

Hae! Dicaeopolis ! 

Are ye for buyin’ onie pigs the day ? 


Di. How now, Megarian? Mec. Come to niffer, guidman. 
Di. How fare ye all? Μεα. A’ greetin’ by the fire. 
Dr. Αμπᾶ very jolly too if there’s a piper. 

What do your people do besides? Mec. Sae sae. 

For when I cam’ frae Megara toun the morn, 

Our Lairds 0’ Council were in gran’ debate 

How we might quickliest perish, but an’ ben. 
Di. — So ye’ll lose all your troubles. Μεα. What for no? 
Di. What else at Megara? What’s the price of wheat? 


Mee. Och! high eneugh: high as the Gudes, an’ higher. 


to be submitted to the Council or 
Assembly. They were usually found in 
oligarchies, and Megara no doubt had 
in these days an oligarchic constitution. 
Τριῶν οὐσῶν ἀρχῶν (καθ᾽ ἃς aipotvrai τινες 
ἀρχὰς τὰς κυρίους) νομοφυλάκων, προβού- 
λων, βουλῆς, οἱ μὲν νομοφύλακες ἀριστο- 
κρατικὸν, ὀλιγαρχικὸν δ᾽ οἱ πρόβουλοι, 
βουλὴ δὲ δημοτικὸν, Aristotle, Politics 
vi. ad fin.; cf.Id. ἵν. 12. 8. At the date 
of the Acharnians, πρόβουλοι were un- 
known at Athens; but after the Sicilian 
catastrophe a board of ten πρόβουλοι 
was instituted, as a sort of Committee 
of Public Safety. And in the Lysis- 
trata one of them is introduced, vainly 
trying to argue down the leaders of the 
recalcitrant women. 

757. ἀπαλλάξεσθε πραγμάτων] With 
this somewhat grim pleasantry may 
be compared the answer which the 
shade of the murdered Cleonice gave 


to Pausanias, who had called her up 
from the dead; ἡ δ᾽ εἰς ὄψιν ἐλθοῦσα, 
ταχέως ἔφη παύσασθαι τῶν κακῶν αὐτὸν ἐν 
Σπάρτῃ γενόμενον, αἰνιττομένη, ὡς ἔοικε, 
τὴν μέλλουσαν αὐτῷ tedevrHv.—Plutarch, 
Cimon 6. So in the Troades of Euri- 
pides (line 272) to Hecabe’s inquiry 
after her daughter Polyxena (who had, 
in fact, been sacrificed on the tomb of 
Achilles), Talthybius makes answer, ‘It 
is well with your daughter, ἔχει πότμος 
νιν, ὥστ᾽ ἀπηλλάχθαι πόνων." However, 
the expression is frequently used with- 
out any double meaning of this kind, 
as in Plato’s Apology, ad fin. τεθνάναι 
καὶ ἀπηλλάχθαι πραγμάτων βέλτιον ἦν μοι, 
and Phaedo, chap. 84 ἐπειδὰν τελευτήσῃ, 
ἀπηλλάχθαι τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων κακῶν. 

759. πολυτίματος] This is a common 
epithet of the Gods (see the Commentary 
on Frogs 851) ; but here there is a play 
on the high price, τιμὴ, of corn at 
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ΔΙ. ἅλας οὖν φέρεις; ΜΕ. οὐχ ὑμὲς αὐτῶν ἄρχετε; 760 
ΔΙ. οὐδὲ σκόροδα; ΜΕ. ποῖα σκόροδ᾽; ὑμὲς τῶν ἀεὶ, 
ὅκκ᾽ ἐσβάλητε, τὼς ἀρωραῖοι μύες, 
πάσσακι τὰς ἄγλιθας ἐξορύσσετε. 
ΔΙ. τί δαὶ φέρεις; ΜΕ. χοίρους ἐγώνγα μυστικάς. 
ΔΙ. καλῶς λέγεις: ἐπίδειξον. ME. ἀλλὰ μὰν Kadai. 765 
ἄντεινον, αἱ λῇς" ὡς παχεῖα καὶ καλά. 
ΔΙ. τουτὶ τί ἦν τὸ πρῶγμα; ΜΕ. χοῖρος ναὶ Δία. 
Al. τίλέγεις σύ; ποδαπὴ χοῖρος ἧδε; ΜΕ. Μεγαρικά. 
ἢ οὐ χοῖρός ἐσθ᾽ dd’; ΔΊ. οὐκ ἔμοιγε φαίνεται. 
ΜΕ. οὐ δεινά : θᾶσθε τοῦδε τὰς ἀπιστίας" 770 


οὔ φατι τάνδε χοῖρον ἦμεν. 


ἀλλὰ μὰν, 


αἱ λῇς, περίδου μοι περὶ θυμητιδᾶν ἁλῶν, 


- nm « 
αἱ μή ᾽στιν οὗτος χοῖρος “Ελλάνων νόμῳ. 


ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἀνθρώπου γε. 


ME, ναὶ τὸν Διοκλέα, 


Megara. The jest is borrowed by Anti- 
phanes in a passage preserved by 
Athenaeus, vil. 55, to which Blaydes 
refers. 

760. ἅλας οὖν φέρεις 3] We have seen 
supra 521, and we should keep in mind 
throughout this scene, that the Mega- 
rians had been accustomed to export to 
Athens ἢ χοιρίδιον ἢ σκόροδον ἢ χονδροὺς 
ἅλας. Megarian salt was noted for its 
dry and pungent qualities. Pliny (N. H. 
xxxi. 41), speaking of the different 
kinds of salt, says ‘‘servandis carnibus 
aptior acer et siccus, ut Megaricus,” or 
to adopt Philemon Holland’s transla- 
tion, “For to pouder and keep flesh 
meat, the dry salt, and quicke at tongues 
end, is thought to be meeter than other, 
as we may see in the salt of Megara.” 
But now, so far from being able to 
export salt, they have none for them- 


selves; because, as the Megarian says, 
the Athenians command their salt. 
For the saltworks were at Nisaea; ἐν 
Νισαίᾳ τῆς Μεγαρίδος ἅλες πήγνυνται, Says 
the Scholiast ; and the Athenian control 
of them is referred, no doubt rightly, to 
the capture by Nicias, about a year and 
a half before the date of this Comedy, 
of Minoa (Thue. iii. 51), the island or 
promontory which formed the harbour 
of Nisaea, Strabo ix. 1. 4. 

762. ὅκκ᾽ ἐσβάλητε] “Oxa is equivalent 
to ὅτε, ὅκκα (ὅκα xa) to ὅταν. Twice 
every year the entire Athenian army, 
both infantry and cavalry, poured itself 
over the little territory of Megara, de- 
stroying the crops and devastating the’ 
whole country up to the very walls of 
the town, Thue. iv. 66; cf. Id. 11. 31. 
Plutarch (Pericles 30) says that the 
στρατηγοὶ, On assuming office, were re- 
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Mec. Mystery piggies, I. 


Mrc. Hae! They’re bonnie piggies. 


Mee. A piggie that, by Zeus. 


Mzc. A Megara piggie. 


Di. It doesn’t seem so. 


Dr. Got any salt? Merc. Ye’re maisters οὐ our saut. 
Dr. Orgarlic? Maze. Garlic, quotha! when yeresells, 
Makin’ yere raids like onie swarm Οὗ mice, 
Howkit up a’ the rooties wi’ a stak’. 
Di. What dave you got then ? 
Di. =‘ That’s good ; let’s see them. 
Lift it, an’t please you; tis sae sleek an’ bonnie. 
Di. What on earth’s this? 
Di. Apig! What sort of pig? 
What! no a piggie that ? 
Mec. Tis awfu’! Och the disbelievin’ carle! 
Uphaudin’ she’s na piggie! Will ye wad, 
My cantie frien’, a pinch οὐ thymy saut 
She’s no a piggie in the Hellanian use ὃ 
Dr. A human being’s— Mec. Weel, by Diocles, 


quired to swear that they would con- 
tinue to make these regular invasions. 

763. πάσσακι] Ὑποκοριστικῶς τῷ πασ- 
odd\o.—Scholiast. The word is used to 
show the minute completeness of the 
Athenian ravages. 

769. xoipos] The twenty-six lines 
which follow are largely occupied With 
a play on the double meaning of this 
word, viz. (1) α pig, and (2) τὸ γυναικεῖον 
αἰδοῖον, which was doubtless portrayed 
on the σάκκος. 

772. περίδου] Bet, infra 1115, Knights 
791, Clouds 644. In the Knights, as 
here, the proposed stake is introduced 
by περί ; ἐθέλω περὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς περιδό- 
σθαι, I will stake my head on it. As to 
θυμητιδᾶν ἁλῶν, cf. 1099 infra. The 
ancients were accustomed to mix with 
their salt; thyme and other aromatic 
plants. Mitchell refers to Pliny, N. H. 


xxi. 89 and xxxi. 41. I will give the 
passages in Holland’s translation: (1) 
“When the stomacke riseth against 
meat and refuseth it, a drage or pouder 
of thyme with salt brings the appetite 
againe.” (2) ‘Moreover there is a 
certain comfite or condited salt, com- 
pounded also with sweet spices and 
aromaticall drugs, which may be eaten 
as a dainty kind of gruel or sauce ; for 
it stirreth up and whetteth appetite, 
eat the same with any other meats; in- 
somuch as amongst an infinit number 
of other sauces, this carrieth away the 
tast from them all, for it hath a pecu- 
liar smatch by it selfe.” “Ἑλλάνων 
νόμῳ, according to Hellenic usage: that 
is, in the Hellenic tongue. 

774. Διοκλέα] Diocles was an Athe- 
nian who insome great prehistoric battle 
fought and died in the Megarian ranks, 
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ἐμά ya. τὺ δέ νιν εἴμεναι τίνος δοκεῖς ; 775 
ἦ λῇς ἀκοῦσαι φθεγγομένας; ΔΙ. νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἔγωγε. ΜΕ. φώνει δὴ τὺ ταχέως, χοιρίον. 
οὐ χρῇσθα; σιγᾷς, ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένα ; 
πάλιν τυ ἀποισῶ ναὶ τὸν “Ἑρμᾶν οἴκαδις. 
ΚΟ, κοὶ, κοΐ. 780 
ME, αὕτα ᾽στὶ χοῖρος; ΔΙ. νῦν γε χοῖρος φαίνεται. 
ἀτὰρ ἐκτραφείς γε κύσθος ἔσται πέντ᾽ ἐτῶν. 
ΜΕ. σάφ᾽ ἴσθι, ποττὰν ματέρ᾽ εἰκασθήσεται. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ θύσιμός ἐστιν αὑτηγἔ. ΜΕ. σά μάν; 
πᾷ δ᾽ οὐχὶ θύσιμός ἐστι; ΔΙΊ. κέρκον οὐκ ἔχει. 785 
ME, νέα γάρ ἐστιν: ἀλλὰ δελφακουμένα 
ἑξεῖ μεγάλαν τε καὶ παχεῖαν κἠρυθράν. 
ἀλλ᾽ αἱ τράφεν λῇς, ἅδε τοι χοῖρος καλά. 
ΔΙ. ὡς ξυγγενὴς ὁ κύσθος αὐτῆς θατέρᾳ. 
ΜῈ. ὁμοματρία γάρ ἐστι κὴἠκ τωὐτῷ πατρός. 790 
αἱ δ᾽ ἂν παχυνθῇ κἀναχνοιανθῇ τριχὶ, 
κάλλιστος ἔσται χοῖρος ᾿Αφροδίτᾳ θύειν. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ χοῖρος τἀφροδίτῃ θύεται. 
ΜΕ. οὐ χοῖρος ᾿Αφροδίτᾳ ; μόνᾳ γα δαιμόνων. 
καὶ γίγνεταί γα τᾶνδε τᾶν χοίρων τὸ κρῆς 795 


ἅδιστον ἂν τὸν ὀδελὸν ἀμπεπαρμώνον. 


giving his own life for the life of a 
youth to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. In honour of his self-sacrificing 
friendship the Megarians instituted a 
festival around his tomb, wherein a 
prize was awarded to the boy who gave 
the sweetest kiss, Theocritus xii. 27-33. 

778. οὐ χρῇσθα; σιγᾷς 3 This, the 
Scholiast observes, he says aside, λεληθό- 
tos, to the little pigs. I imagine that 
he says od χρῇσθα to one, and σιγᾷς to 


the other. If they won’t speak he will 
take them home again, and what will 
then happen has been mentioned supra 
742, 748. ἐὰν σιωπήσητε, says the Scho- 
liast, ἀποφέρω πάλιν ὑμᾶς οἴκαδελιμώξοντας. 

785. κέρκον οὐκ ἔχει] And therefore 
was not “ perfect and without blemish,” 
and would not be an acceptable offering 
to the Divine Being. τὰ yap κολουρὰ ἐν 
ταῖς ἱερουργίαις ov θύεται, καὶ καθόλον ὅπερ 
ἂν μὴ ἢ τέλειον καὶ ὑγιὲς οὐ θύεται τοῖς 
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She’s mine; wha’s piggie did ye think she was? 


Mon! wad ye hear them skirlin’ ? 
Mec. Now piggies, skirl awa’. 


I would indeed. 


Di. By the Powers, 


Ye winna? winna skirl, ye graceless hizzies ? 
By Hairmes then I’se tak’ ye hame again. 


Girus, Wee! wee! wee! 


Msc. This no a piggie? 


Dr. Faith, it seems so now, 


But ’twont remain so for five years I’m thinking. 
Mec. Trowth, tak’ my word for’t, she’ll be like her mither. 


Di. Βαΐ she’s no good for offerings. 
What for nae guid for offerins ? 


Mec. What for no ? 
Ὧι. She’s no tail. 


Merc. Aweel, the puir wee thing, she’s owre young yet. 
But when she’s auld, she’ll have a gawcie tail. 
But wad ye rear them, here’s a bonnie piggie! 

D1, Why she’s the staring image of the other. 

Mare. They’re o’ ane father an’ ane mither, baith. 
But bide a wee, an’ when she’s fat an’ curlie 
She’ll be an offerin’ gran’ for Aphrodite. 

1. A pig’s no sacrifice for Aphrodite. 

Mec. What, no for Her! Mon, for hirsel’ the lane. 


Why there’s nae flesh sae tastie as the flesh 
Ο᾽ thae sma piggies, roastit on a spit. 


Geois.—Scholiast. The Megarian had 
given the little creature a pig’s snout 
and feet and body, but had clean for- 
gotten the tail. 

786. δελφακουμένα] When it has grown 
to pighood ; τοὺς yap μείζονας χοίρους δέλ- 
φακας ἐκάλουν, says the Scholiast, who 
also explains the words which follow 
μεγάλαν τε καὶ παχεῖαν by τὴν τοῦ ἀνδρὸς 
πόσθην. See Eccl. 1048 and the note 
there. 

798. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ χοῖρος] Πολλοὶ τῶν “EA- 


λήνων οὐ θύουσι χοίρους τῇ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, ὡς 
βδελυττομένῃ διὰ τὸν "Αδωνιν αὐτούς.--- 
Scholiast. Adonis, the darling of Aphro- 
dite, was, as all know, slain by a “ foul, 
grim, and urchin-snouted boar.” But 
the Scholiast is quite right in saying 
Πολλοὶ τῶν ‘EAAnvev instead of οἱ “Ἐλ- 
Anves, for there were some Hellenic 
states in which it was customary to 
sacrifice swine to Aphrodite. See 
Athenaeus iii. 49. 
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ΔΙ. ἤδη δ᾽ ἄνευ τῆς μητρὸς ἐσθίοιεν ἄν; 
ΜΕ. ναὶ τὸν Ποτειδᾷ, κἂν ἄνευ ya τῶ πατρός. 
ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἐσθίει μάλιστα; ΜΕ. πάνθ᾽ ἅ κα διδῷς. 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐρώτη. ΔΙ. χοῖρε χοῖρε. ΚΟ. Α. κοὶ, κοΐ. 800 
ΔΙ. τρώγοις ἂν épeBivOovs; ΚΟ. A. xol, koi, κοΐ. 
ΔΙ. τί dai; Φιβάλεως ἰσχάδας; ΚΟ. Α. κοὶ, κοΐ. 
ΔΙ. τί δαὶ σύ; τρώγοις ἄν; ΚΟ. Β. κοῖ, κοὶ, κοΐ. 
ΔΙ. ὡς ὀξὺ πρὸς τὰς ἰσχάδας κεκράγατε. 
ἐνεγκάτω τις ἔνδοθεν τῶν ἰσχάδων 805 
τοῖς χοιριδίοισιν. ἄρα τρώξονται; Baal, 
οἷον ῥοθιάξουσ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμηθ᾽ “Ἡράκλεις. 
ποδαπὰ τὰ xolpt ; ὡς Τραγασαῖα φαίνεται. 
ΜῈ. ἀλλ’ οὔτι πάσας κατέτραγον τὰς ἰσχάδας, 
ἐγὼ γὰρ αὐτῶν τάνδε μίαν ἀνειλόμαν. 810 
ΔΙ. νὴ τὸν Δί᾽ ἀστείω γε τὼ βοσκήματε: 
πόσου πρίωμαί σοι τὰ χοιρίδια ; λέγε. 
ΜῈ. τὸ μὲν ἅτερον τούτων, σκορόδων τροπαλλίδος, 


801. ἐρεβίνθους] The ἐρέβινθος is the 
cicer or chickpea, a sort of pea very 
common on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, the pod of which contains 
“two seeds, sometimes perfectly globu- 
lar with a short beak at the navel; 
sometimes angular and resembling a 
ram’s head.”—Miller and Martyn. Cf. 
Pliny, N. H. xviii. 32. 

802. Φιβάλεως ἰσχάδας] Phibalis was 
a low-lying district of Megara on the 
border of Attica; indeed, it seems to 
have been a debatable ground between 
the two countries. It was famous for 
its figs, which were thought the best 
for making ἰσχάδας, dried figs. Φιβάλεως 
is the adjective agreeing with ἰσχάδας. 
Athenaeus (iii, 7) says that this fig is 


frequently mentioned by the Comic 
poets ; τῶν δὲ καλουμένων Φιβαλέων σύκων 
πολλοὶ μέμνηνται τῶν κωμῳδιοποιῶν. Phi- 
balis also, he tells us, gave its name to 
a myrtle. 

803. τί δαὶ σύ ;] This sudden turning 
to the second little pig, who has kept 
silence during her sister’s eager replies 
in the three preceding lines, seems to 
me to lend a very dramatic and viva- 
cious touch to the dialogue; and it is 
surprising that several recent editors 
have thought fit to omit the line ; their 
main objection, apparently, being that 
it is not recognized by Suidas s.v. 
Φίβαλις. But there is really no reason 
why it should be. Suidas is dealing 
with the words Φιβάλεως ἰσχάδας, and he 
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Di. But can they feed without their mother yet ὃ 


Di. Hey, piggy, piggy ! 


Mera. Aught ye gie them. 
First Girt. Wee! 
First Gir. Wee, wee, wee ! 


Msc. Poteidan, yes! withouten father too. 

Dr. =What will they eat most freely ? 
But spier yoursel’. 

Dit. Do youlike pease, you piggy ? 

Di. What, and Phibalean figs as well? 


Di. What, and you other piggy ? 
Eh, but ye’re squealing bravely for the figs. 


First Girt. Wee, wee! 
SEeconp Girt. Wee, wee, wee! 


Bring out some figs here, one of you within, 


For these small piggies. 


Will they eat them ? 


Yah! 


Worshipful Heracles! how they are gobbling now. 


Whence come the pigs ? 


They seem to me Aetallian. 
Na, na; they haena eaten a’ thae figs. 


See here; here’s ane 1 pickit up mysel’. 
Di. Upon my word, they are jolly little beasts. 
What shall I give you for the pair? let’s hear. 


MEc. 


Gie me for ane a tie o’ garlic, will ye, 


quotes lines 802 and 804, which con- 
tain the word ἰσχάδας, and omits line 
803, which does not contain it. His 
doing so affords no ground for suspect- 
ing that the line did not appear in his 
copy of Aristophanes. 

807. οἷον ῥοθιάζουσ᾽] Μετὰ ῥόθου καὶ 
ψόφου écbiovew.—Scholiast. The invo- 
cation of Heracles is a tribute to his 
traditional voracity. 

808. Τραγασαῖα] Of the Tragasaean 
breed, with a play on τρώγω, τραγεῖν, to 
eat. Tragasae was a little town in 
Troyland, famous for its salt, Athe- 
naeus 111. 3; Strabo xiii. 1. 48; Pliny, 
N.H. xxxi. 41. It is introduced here 
merely for the sake of the pun on 
τραγεῖν, and again infra 853 for the 


sake of a pun on τράγος, a goat. Eat- 
all-ians in the translation is intended 
to recall Aetolians. 

809. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι πάσας] Inthe MSS. and 
in all editions before Bothe’s second 
this line is continued to Dicaeopolis, 
and is taken to mean sed fieri non potest 
ut omnes caricas comederint. Bothe 
transferred it to the Megarian, and is 
followed by Bergk and several recent 
editors. And with some hesitation I 
have done the same. Dicaeopolis is 
amazed at the voracity of the little pigs. 
But, the Megarian replies in defence of 
his daughters, they did not really eat all 
the figs, for I was so hungry that I took 
one myself. 

813. σκορόδων τροπαλλίδος] Διαβάλλει 
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τὸ δ᾽ ἅτερον, ai λῇς, χοίνικος μόνας ἁλῶν. 

ΔΙ.. ὠνήσομαΐ σοι" περίμεν᾽ αὐτοῦ. ΜΕ. ταῦτα δή. 815 
‘Eppa ᾿μπολαῖε, τὰν γυναῖκα τὰν ἐμὰν 
οὕτω μ’ ἀποδόσθαι τάν τ᾽ ἐμαυτῶ ματέρα. 

ST. ὦνθρωπε, ποδαπός; ΜΕ. χοιροπώλας Μεγαρικός. 

SY. τὰ χοιρίδια τοίνυν ἐγὼ φανῶ ταδὲ 
πολέμια καὶ σέ. ΜΕ. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽, ἵκει πάλιν 820 
ὅθενπερ ἀρχὰ τῶν κακῶν ἁμῖν ἔφυ. 

ST. κλάων Μεγαριεῖς. οὐκ ἀφήσεις τὸν σάκον ; 

ΜΕ. Δικαιόπολι Δικαιόπολι, φαντάζομαι. 

ΔΙ. ὑπὸ τοῦ; τίς ὁ φαίνων σ᾽ ἐστίν ; ᾿Αγορανόμοι, 
τοὺς συκοφάντας οὐ θύραζ᾽ ἐξείρξετε; 825 
τιὴ μαθὼν φαίνεις ἄνευ θρναλλίδος ; 

SY. οὐ γὰρ φανῶ τοὺς πολεμίου; ΔΙ. κλάων γε σὺ, 
εἰ μὴ ᾽τέρωσε συκοφαντήσεις τρέχων. 

ΜΕ. οἷον τὸ κακὸν ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθάναις τοῦτ᾽ ἔνι. 

ΔΙ. θάρρει, Μεγαρίκ'- ἀλλ᾽ ἧς τὰ χοιρίδι' ἀπέδου 830 


τιμῆς, λαβὲ ταυτὶ τὰ σκόροδα καὶ τοὺς ἅλας, 


τοὺς Μεγαρέας, ὅτι εἰς τοσοῦτον ἦλθον 
πενίας ὡς τὰ τέκνα πωλεῖν δεσμοῦ σκορόδων 
καὶ χοίνικος ἁλῶν" τροπαλλὶς δὲ ἡ δέσμη 
τῶν σκορόδων. 
καὶ περιπαθῶς ταῦτα παρὰ τοῦ Δικαιοπό- 
λιδὸς ζητεῖ ἃ πρότερον οἱ Μεγαρεῖς ἄλλοις 
παρεῖχον.--- Scholiast. 

816. ‘Eppa ᾽μπολαῖε] Dicaeopolis goes 
into the house, to fetch the salt and the 
garlic. The Megarian, left on the stage, 
expresses his joy at getting rid of his 
two daughters in exchange for such 
trifles as these ; and calls on the God 
who presides over all trafficking (see 
Plutus 1155) to give him the chance 
of making the like bargain with regard 
to his wife and his mother. In the 


ἀστείως δὲ 6 Μεγαρεὺς ἅμα 


midst of his rejoicing he is surprised 
by the appearance of a Sycophant or 
Common Informer. These were the 
pests of Athenian life, the counterpart 
of modern blackmailers, the pernicious 
fruit of the permission given by Solon’s 
laws for any one who liked, τῷ βουλομένῳ, 
to take proceedings against an evildoer. 
Another informer is brought on the 
stage infra 910-58; a third in Birds 
1410-68; and a fourth in Plutus 850- 
957, where see the Commentary. 

820. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽] A common exclama- 
tion of recognition, Here it comes! Here 
it is again! Birds 354, Frogs 1341, 
Plutarch, Marcellus 17 (3), Flamininus 
9 (4), and frequently elsewhere. The 


Inroruer. Man! who are you? 
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An’ for the tither half a peck ο᾽ saut. 

ΤΊ] buy them: stay you here awhile. Mua. Aye, aye. 
Traffickin’ Hairmes, wad that I could swap 

Baith wife an’ mither on sic terms as thae. 

Mea. Ane Megara piggie-seller. 


D1. (Re-entering.) Where is he? Market-clerks, 


Inv. Then I'll denounce your goods and you yourself 
As enemies! Meza. Hech, here it comes again, 
The vera primal source of a’ our wae. 

Inr, You'll Megarize to your cost. Let go the sack. 

Mec. Dicaeopolis! Dicaeopolis! Here’s a chiel 
Denouncin’ me. 
Why don’t you keep these sycophants away ? 
What! show him up without a lantern-wick ? 

Inr. Not show our enemies up? Dz. You had better not. 
Get out, and do your showing other-where. 

Mra. The pest thae birkies are in Athans toun! 

Di. Well never mind, Megarian, take the things, 


Garlic and salt, for which you sold the pigs. 


Megarian recognizes in these Athenian 
informers the real cause of the War 
(see supra 517-22), and finds himself at 
once attacked by the new comer. Meya- 
ριεῖς merely means You will hold your 
self out as a Megarian. 

824. ᾿Αγορανόμοι] They had indeed 
been elected for the express purpose 
of excluding informers from the market, 
723-6 supra. 

826. φαίνεις] Φαίνειν, beside its general 
signification of giving light to, was also 
specially employed, as indeed it is two 
lines above, in the restricted sense of 
denouncing, informing against; and in 
that sense helped to build up the com- 
pound συκοφάντης. Here we have a 


play on these two uses of the word: the 
Informer is addressed as if he were a 
lantern trying “to give light without 
a wick.” And from a comparison of 
this line with 917 infra we may per- 
haps infer that jests of this kind were 
in vogue at the date of the Acharnians. 

827. κλάων ye σύ] He borrows the 
threat which the Informer had used 
five lines before, and the ἀγορανόμοι, the 
leathern thongs, are so obviously about 
to exercise their power of inflicting 
punishment on the intruder that he 
thinks it safer to take to his heels at 
once. εἰ μὴ in the next line, as fre- 
quently elsewhere, is equivalent to 
ἀλλά. 
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καὶ χαῖρε πόλλ. ΜΕ. ἀλλ᾽ ἁμὶν οὐκ ἐπιχώριον. 
4 2 ‘\ 4 2 ’ 
πολυπραγμοσύνη νυν ἐς κεφαλὴν τρέποιτ ἐμοί. 
ὦ χοιρίδια, πειρῆσθε κἄνευ τῶ πατρὸς 
παίειν ἐφ᾽ ἁλὶ τὰν μᾶδδαν, αἴ κά τις διδῷ. 


εὐδαιμονεῖ γ᾽ ἅνθρωπος. οὐκ ἤκουσας of προβαίνει 
τὸ πρᾶγμα τοῦ βουλεύματος ; καρπώσεται γὰρ ἁνὴρ 
ἐν τἀγορᾷ καθήμενος" 
By 27 7 
κἂν εἰσίῃ τις Κτησίας, 
ἢ συκοφάντης ἄλλος, οἷ- 


835 


840 


μώζων καθεδεῖται" 


οὐδ᾽ ἄλλος ἀνθρώπων ὑποψωνῶν σε πημανεῖ τι" 


οὐδ᾽ ἐξομόρξεται TIpémis τὴν εὐρυπρωκτίαν σοι, 


οὐδ᾽ ὠστιεῖ Κλεωνύμῳ" 


882. ἀλλ᾽ ἁμὶν kr.) That is, τὸ 
χαίρειν. There is a similar play on the 
word in Eur. Hec. 427, Or. 1083, Phoen. 
618. So in Heliodorus (Aethiopics ii. 
21) Cnemon, meeting an old man on 
the banks of the Nile πρῶτα μὲν χαίρειν 
ἐκέλευε ; but the other said od δύνασθαι, 
ἐπειδὴ μὴ οὕτω συμβαίνειν αὐτῷ παρὰ τῆς 
τύχης. So in Latin, when two lovers 
are parting, and one says “ Vale!” the 
other replies “‘aliquanto amplius vale- 
rem, si hic maneres.’’— Plautus, Asinaria 
111. 8. 2, And see 176 supra. 

833. πολυπραγμοσύνη] Then may my 
officiousness (that is, the blessing I in- 
voked where it was not wanted) return 
on my own head. Another reading is 
πολυπραγμοσύνης" O the busybodiness of 
me! 

836. εὐδαιμονεῖ] The Megarian goes 
out with his salt and his garlic, and 
Dicaeopolis retires into his own house 


with the two little pigs he has pur- 
chased. The Chorus, delighted at the 
summary expulsion of the Informer, 
expatiate on the advantages which the 
private agora of Dicaeopolis will have 
over the public agora of the Athenian 
people, in that it will be purged of the 
obnoxious personages who are accus- 
tomed to frequent the latter. See the 
passage cited from Demosthenes in the 
note to Plutus 903. He gives the names 
of seven of these objectionable ἀγοραῖοι, 
four of whom, Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, 
Pauson, and Lysistratus, are familiar 
to all readers of Aristophanes; the 
other three, Ctesias, Prepis, and the 
younger Cratinus, are mentioned in this 
Comedy only. The choral song is 
divided into four stanzas, each consist- 
ing of six lines, the first five iambic, 
the sixth glyconic. It has little interest 
or beauty. Aristophanes had not yet 
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Mec. That’s na our way in Megara toun. 
Then on my head the officious wish return ! 


Mea. O piggies, try withouten father now 
To eat wi’ saut yere bannock, an’ ye git ane. 


Cuor. A happy lot the man has got: his scheme devised with won- 


drous art 


Proceeds and prospers as you see; and now he’ll sit in his private 


Mart 


The fruit of his bold design to reap. 
And O if a Ctesias come this way, 
Or other Informers vex us, they 
Will soon for their trespass weep. 


No sneak shall grieve you buying first the fish you wanted to 


possess, 


No Prepis on your dainty robes wipe off his utter loathsomeness. 
You’ll no Cleonymus jostle there ; 


developed his full lyrical powers, 
Blaydes in both his editions proposed 
to change ἤκουσας into ἠκούσατ᾽, and 
this is approved by Meineke; but the 
singular is employed throughout: ce 
or σοι will be found in each of the three 
remaining stanzas. 

_ 889, Κτησίας] That this was some 
well-known informer is plain from what 
follows. He and all other informers 
will rue it if they take their seats in 
this agora. Dicaeopolis will sit there to 
enjoy himself; they will sit there to 
their cost. οἰμώζων is equivalent to the 
κλάων of 822, 827 supra. 

842. ὑποψωνῶν] Ὑποψωνεῖν means to 
slip in before another and purchase the 
articles of food he intended to buy; 


whether by getting the start of him, or 
by overbidding him, or in any other . 
way. 

843. Πρέπι.] The Scholiast says as 
καταπύγων κωμῳδεῖται ὁ Πρέπις, which of 
course is evident from the, present line. 
With ἐξομόρξεται Porson compares Eur. 
Bacchae 344, where Pentheus says 
to Teiresias, “Do not touch me μηδ᾽ 
ἐξομόρξει μωρίαν τὴν σὴν eyo.” 

844. Κλεωνύμῳ] Of Cleonymus, now 
ridiculed as a glutton, and later, after 
the battle of Delium, as a coward and 
a ῥίψασπις, we have already heard 
supra 88. He is ridiculed in every 
extant Comedy down to and including, 
the Birds. And see Thesm, 605 and the 
note there. 


130 


χλαῖναν δ᾽ ἔχων φανὴν dieu 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


845 


κοὐ ξυντυχών σ᾽ Ὑπέρβολος 


δικῶν ἀναπλήσει" 


οὐδ᾽ ἐντυχὼν ἐν τἀγορᾷ πρόσεισί σοι βαδίζων 


14 Ta ΕΙ Ν fal ’ 
Κρατῖνος ἀποκεκαρμένος μοιχὸν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ, 


ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων,͵ 


850 


845. φανήν] Clean, unsoiled, Eccl. 347. 
We are of course to understand that if 
a marketer came into contact with 
Prepis or Cleonymus his -clothes would 
not remain unsoiled. 

846. Ὑπέρβολος] Hyperbolus, who 
succeeded Cleon as the leading Athe- 
nian demagogue, is as well known as 
Cleonymus to the reader of these plays. 
He is mentioned in every extant 
Comedy down to and including the 
Peace ; and again in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae and the Frogs. Here it is his 
litigiousness that makes him objection- 
able; and we are told in Clouds 874-6 
that he had spent a considerable sum 
in acquiring the tricks of litigation. 
Probably some of his legal proceedings 
were of a sycophantic character: at 
other times he may have been active 
in prosecuting the debtors of his 
mother’s money-lending business. See 
Thesm. 839-45. 

849. Kparivos] Οὗτος μελῶν ποιητής. 
κωμῳδεῖται δὲ ἐπὶ μοιχείᾳ καὶ ὡς ἀσέμνως 
xetpdpevos.—Scholiast. In a matter of 
this kind the Scholiast’s authority 
carries little weight ; but in my judge- 
ment he is right in holding that the 
Cratinus satirized here and 1173 infra 
is not the famous Comic poet, now 
according to tradition upwards of 


ninety years of age, who is satirized 
with such great good humour in the 
Knights. There the enormous popu- 
larity and success of the old poet are so 
fully recognized that the satire is in 
great part unstinted eulogy. He is 
represented as a grand old veteran 
“who has sung a good song in his 
time, Although he is now past his 
prime,” and has become more devoted 
to the Flagon than to the Comic Muse. 
And even in his jovial old age, the pro- 
posal is that he shall be honoured with. 
a seat in the theatre beside Dionysus 
himself. The Cratinusof the present play 
is an utter rascal, περιπόνηρος, whose 
presence pollutes the Athenian agora, a 
wretch to be classed with such pests of 
society as Prepis and Pauson, fit only 
to be pelted with dung. This is not 
the way in which one great poet would 
satirize another. And indeed Aristo- 
phanes seems to have elaborated the 
description of this Cratinus for the 
express purpose of making it clear that 
he was not here attacking his redoubt- 
able old antagonist of the Comic stage. 
In this description there is not a word 
that is suitable to the Cratinus of the 
Knights: the whole scope of the satire 
here is inconsistent with the satire 
there. The remainder of the line is 
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But all unsoiled through the Mart you'll go, 
And no Hyperbolus work you woe 
With writs enough and to spare. 


Never within these bounds shall walk the little fop we all despise, 
The young Cratinus neatly shorn with single razor, wanton-wise, 
That Artemon-engineer of ill, 


well explained by the editors from 
Kuster downwards to mean that this 
Cratinus was a Κηποκόμας, a dandy who 
wore his hair in the fashion called 
κῆπος. δύο δὲ εἴδη κουρᾶς, says the Scho- 
liast on Birds 806, σκάφιον καὶ κῆπος. τὸ 
μὲν οὖν σκάφιον, τὸ ἐν χρῷ " ὁ δὲ κῆπος τὸ 
πρὸ μετώπου κεκοσμῆσθαι. As to the 
σκάφιον see the Commentary there and 
on Thesm. 838. In the κῆπος the hair 
on the front was gathered up into a 
sort of topknot rendered more con- 
spicuous by the surrounding hair being 
(not cut with scissors, but) shaven clean 
off with a razor. Hesychius, 8. v. κῆπος, 
thus explains it: εἶδος κουρᾶς ἣν of θρυπ- 
τόμενοι ἐκείροντο ὡς ἐπίπαν ἐν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ. 
And again, 8. vv. μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ, he says, 
τὴν λεγομένην κῆπον κουρὰν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ 
ἐκείροντο. Eustathius on Iliad xii. 314 
κῆπος, καλλωπισμὸς κόμης καὶ κουρᾶς διά- 
θεσις τῶν ἐν κεφαλῇ τριχῶν. The term 
μάχαιρα was applied to both razors and 
scissors, but the former was a μία, the 
latter a διπλῆ, μάχαιραι. The κῆπος was 
obviously a smart foppish coiffure, and 
here, as a reflection on Cratinus’s 
morals, the poet substitutes for the 
word the objectionable term μοιχός. 
850. ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων] Παρὰ τὴν 
παροιμίαν τὴν ““Περιφόρητος ᾿Αρτέμων " 
εἰσὶ δὲ ᾿Αρτέμωνες 8v0,—Hesychius. 


Artemon was a common name, but 
Hesychius means that there were two 
of the name to whom the description 
ὁ περιφόρητος, the carried-about Artemon, 
applied; as to which see Plutarch, 
Pericles 27. The earlier of the two 
lived before the Persian Wars, and 
Aristophanes is referring to a poem 
(in choriambo-iambic metre) which was 
written about him by Anacreon, and 
is in part preserved by Athenaeus xii. 
46. The poem is quoted and reduced 
into shape by Elmsley here. To Eury- 
pyle, the golden-haired, sings the poet, 
the carried-about Artemon, ὁ περιφόρητος 
᾿Αρτέμων, is dear; he who erst was wear- 
ing a mean and scanty garb, and wooden 
tokens in his ears, and round his ribs 
a bull’s bare hide, and associating, the 
vile Artemon, 6 πονηρὸς ᾿Αρτέμων, with 
baking-girls and harlots. And oft was 
his neck under the yoke or upon the rack, 
and his back wealed with the leathern 
scourge, and his hair and beard plucked 
out. But now he ascends a car, and his 
earrings are of gold, and he bears an 
wory sunshade in his hand. In his 
changed fortune he became so delicate 
and affected, Plutarch tells us, that in- 
doors two servants held over his head 
a shield of bronze, that nothing, falling 
from above, might hurt him; and when 
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AXAPNEI® 


ὁ ταχὺς ἄγαν τὴν μουσικὴν, 


ὄζων κακὸν τῶν μασχαλῶν 


πατρὸς Τραγασαίου" 


οὐδ᾽ αὖθις αὖ σε σκώψεται Παύσων ὁ παμπόνηρος, 


Λυσίστρατός τ᾽ ἐν τἀγορᾷ, Χολαργέων ὄνειδος, 


855 


ὁ περιαλουργὸς τοῖς κακοῖς, 


ῥιγῶν τε καὶ πεινῶν ἀεὶ 


πλεῖν ἢ τριάκονθ᾽ ἡμέρας 


τοῦ μηνὸς ἑκάστου. 


ΒΟ. 


ἴττω Ἡρακλῆς, ἔκαμόν γα τὰν τύλαν κακῶς. 


860 


he went out they bore him from place 
to place in a litter nearly touching the 
ground, whence he acquired the nick- 
name of Περιφόρητος. For the benefit 
of Cratinus, Aristophanes blends the 
two names which Anacreon had given 
to Artemon, ὁ περιφόρητος and ὁ πονηρὸς, 
and calls him ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων, 
doubtless intending to imply that he 
too associated with ἀρτοπώλισιν καὶ 
ἐθελοπόρνοις. The second Artemon was 
the engineer of Pericles during the 
operations in Samos, and being lame 
he had to be borne in a litter from 
place to place round the military works, 
whence he too was greeted as ὁ Περιφό- 
pyros, no doubt with a reminiscence of 
Anacreon’s lines. 

851. ὁ ταχὺς ἄγαν τὴν μουσικήν] If these 
words are correct, which I doubt, they 
must refer either to the rapidity with 
which he composed his lyrics, or to 
the rapidity of the melodies themselves. 
The line is omitted in the translation 
not, I think, from the difficulty of 


rendering it, but because the effort to 
make it clear that this Cratinus is not 
the Comic poet left no room for its 
occupation. 

853. Tpayacaiov] See 808 supra and 
the Commentary there. Here the play 
(which is not preserved in the transla- 
tion) is on τράγος, ὦ goat; διὰ τὴν τῶν 
τράγων δυσωδίαν εἶπεν, as the Scholiast 
says. The joke is more common in 
Latin than in Greek authors; and Com- 
mentators have already quoted such 
passages as Catullus 69. 6, Horace, Epode 
12. 5, and the like. _ 

854. Παύσων] Of Pauson, the “utter 
rascal,” the animal painter and carica- 
turist, and of his chronic state of starva- 
tion we shall hear again, Thesm. 949, 
Plutus 602, where see the Commentary. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae he so enjoys 
the Thesmophorian fast that he prays 
for it to continue for ever; but even so, 
Lysistratus appears to outdo him, since 
he contrives to enjoy a fast of more than 


thirty days, ina month which consists of 
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Whose father sprang from an old he-goat, 
And father and son, as ye all may note, 
Are rank with its fragrance still. 


No Pauson, scurvy knave, shall here insult you in the market- 


place, 


No vile Lysistratus, to all Cholargian folk a dire disgrace, 
That deep-dyed sinner, that low buffoon, 
Who always shivers and hungers sore 
Full thirty days, or it may be more, 
In every course of the moon. 


Bogotian. Hech sirs, my shouther’s sair, wat Heracles! 


thirty days only. Lysistratus appears 
to be not only starving himself, but 
also an associate of starving men, being 
coupled here with the famished Pauson, 
and in Knights 1267 with the famished 
Thumantis. See also Wasps 787, 1302. 
Χολαργεῖς, the deme to which Pericles 
belonged, was a deme of the tribe 
Acamantis; its situation is unknown. 
περιαλουργὸς, double-dyed with villany, as 
if with purple. 

860. irrw Ἡρακλῆς] Now enters a 
Boeotian, representing the second of 
the three classes mentioned above, 721. 
He is no starveling, as the Megarian 
was, but a hearty well-fed countryman ; 
nor has he to sell his daughters by a 
farcical Megarian trick; on the contrary 
he is carrying such a load of Boeotian 
produce—game, fish, fowl, and articles 
of all sorts—that his shoulder fairly 
aches with the burden. He brings with 
him a servant to assist in carrying the 
goods, and also some of those Boeotian 
pipers who were in great request in 


ancient times as indeed they still are. 
See the note on Peace 951. He com- 
mences his first speech by invoking 
Heracles, and his second by invoking 
Tolaus, the two Boeotian heroes, uncle 
and nephew, celebrated in the Victory- 
song with which both this play and the 
Birds conclude. See the Commentary 
inf, 1227, and on Birds 1764. That irre 
(for ἴστω) is the regular Boeotian form 
of adjuration we know from the Phaedo, 
chap. 6 (p. 62 A), where Socrates says 
to the Theban Cebes: “If it is some- 
times an advantage for a man to die, it 
may possibly seem wonderful that he 
must not confer that advantage on him- 
self, but must obtain it from some other 
benefactor.” Καὶ ὁ Κέβης ἠρέμα ἐπιγε- 
λάσας"Ιττω Ζεὺς, ἔφη, τῇ αὑτοῦ φωνῇ εἰπών. 
And ef. infra 911, τύλη, which properly 
signifies the callosity formed on the 
shoulder by the yoke (rod dpov τὸ τετυλω- 
μένον Schol.), is here used for the shoulder 
itself; ἔκαμον τὸν ὦμον κακῶς, as the 
Scholiast says. 
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AXAPNEI> 


κατάθου τὺ τὰν γλάχων᾽ ἀτρέμας, ᾿Ισμήνιχε' 


ὑμὲς δ᾽, ὅσοι Θείβαθεν αὐληταὶ πάρα, 


τοῖς ὀστίνοις φυσεῖτε τὸν πρωκτὸν κυνός. 


ΔΙ. 


Tad ἐς κόρακας. 


, , > € ~ 3 ae 
πόθεν προσέπτανθ᾽ of κακῶς ἀπολούμενοι 


οἱ σφῆκες οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν θυρῶν ; 


865 


ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν μοι Χαιριδεῖς βομβαύλιοι ; 


ΒΟ. 


vel τὸν ᾿Ιόλαον, ἐπιχαρίττως γ᾽, ὦ ξένε" 


Θείβαθε γὰρ φυσᾶντες ἐξόπισθέ μου 


»» ~ 4 ᾽ ἐνῷ # 
τἄνθεια Tas γλάχωνος ἀπέκιξαν yapat. 


ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι βούλει, πρίασο, τῶν ἐγὼ φέρω, 


870 


τῶν ὀρταλίχων, ἢ τῶν τετραπτερυλλίδων. 


ΔΙ. 


ὦ χαῖρε, κολλικοφάγε Βοιωτίδιον. 


861. γλάχων᾽] γλάχων (Attic βλήχων, 
Peace 712), our pennyroyal, is a sort of 
mint “mentha pulegium,”’ and like our 
spearmint, peppermint, and some other 
mints is possessed of valuable medicinal 
qualities. It is, or at all events was, 
supposed to be useful in dyspeptic and 
hysterical ailments. 

863. τοῖς ὀστίνοις] Λείπει τὸ αὐλοῖς, ἐπεὶ 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐλαφείων ὀστῶν κατε- 
σκεύαζον τοὺς avAovs.—Scholiast. The 
words τὸν πρωκτὸν κυνὸς are commonly 
supposed to be the tune which the 
Boeotian is calling upon the pipers to 
strike up; as we might say Play the 
Fool's March. And this seems to have 
been the view of the Scholiast, who says 
that they are a κομμάτιον ἀπὸ τῆς παροιμίας 
“és πρωκτὸν κυνὸς βλέπε," and refers to 
Eccl. 255. And Thesm. 1175 is cited in 
support of the same explanation. But 
I think that Bergler is right in suggest- 
ing that the musicians were ἀσκαύλαι 
utricularii, playing something in the 
nature of the Scottish bagpipes, and 


that the bag may have been made of 
dog-skin, and so be literally a πρωκτὸς 
And this seems to me to be 
strongly supported by the language with 
which Dicaeopolis salutes their strains ; 
for the drone of the bagpipe, to a person 
not fortunate enough to be a Scotchman 
born, may conceivably bear some faint 
resemblance to the buzzing of innumer- 
able wasps or bumble-bees, to which 
the clear notes of the ordinary pipe or 
the flute could not reasonably be com- 
pared. 

864. sav’ és κόρακας] Dicaeopolis comes 
out in a fury, unable to appreciate the 
delightful drone of the bagpipes, which 
he likens to the buzzing of wasps or 
bumble-bees. The Greek name for a 
bumble-bee is βομβυλιὸς (Wasps 107), but 
Aristophanes interpolates an ἃ in the 
second syllable in order to connect it 
with αὐλός. τὸ δὲ βομβυλιὸς ἐν προσθέσει 
τοῦ αἔφη βομβαύλιος, παίζων παρὰ τὸν αὐλόν. 
—Scholiast. The pipers are described as 
Χαιριδεῖς, of the clan (or family) of Chaeris, 


΄ 
κυνος. 
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Ismeny lad, pit doon thae pennyroyal 


Wr tentie care. 


Pipers wha’ cam’ frae Thaibes 


Blaw oop the auld tyke’s hurdies wi’ the banes. 


Hang you! shut up! 


Off from my doors, you wasps ! 


Whence flew these curst Chaeridian bumble-drones 


Here, to my door? 
Bor. 


Get to the ravens! 
An’ recht ye are, by Iolaus, stranger. 


Hence! 


They’ve blawn behjnt me a’ the wa’ frae Thaibes, 
An’ danged the blossom aff my pennyroyal. 

But buy, an’t please you, onie thing I’ve got, 
Some οὐ thae cleckin or thae four-winged gear, 


D1. 


O welcome, dear Boeotian muffin-eater, 


the dismal Theban piper of whom we 
heard supra 16. 

867. éemtyapirrws] The jolly Theban 
farmer does not take his customer’s 
objurgation amiss, but at once sides with 
him against the pipers. He is careful 
not to mention the fact that he him- 
self had just given them the order to 
strike up. 

871. ὀρταλίχων] No doubt, as Elmsley 
observed, the words used in this line 
are intended to include all ‘‘aves et 


quadrupedes,” fowls of the air, and four- 
footed beasts of the field; but of course 
they have also a special meaning of 
their own. Ὀρτάλιχοι, which properly 
is equivalent to νεοσσοὶ (Agamemnon 
54 and Bp. Blomfield there), in the 
Boeotian dialect signified cocks. ὀρτα- 
λίχων' τῶν ἀλεκτρυόνων κατὰ τὴν τῶν 
Βοιωτῶν διάλεκτον, Scholiast; and Dindorf 
refers to some lines from the Phoenissae 
of Strattis preserved by Athenaeus xiv. 
15 (p. 621 F). 


ξυνίετ᾽ οὐδὲν, πᾶσα Θηβαίων πόλις, 
οὐδέν ποτ᾽ ἄλλ᾽- οἱ πρῶτα μὲν τὴν σηπίαν 
ὀπιτθοτίλαν, ws λέγουσ᾽, ὀνομάζετε, 
τὸν ἀλεκτρυόνα δ᾽ ὀρτάλιχον, κιτ.λ. 


τετραπτερυλλίδες, the Scholiast says, are 
locusts. But the Boeotian does not mean 
the word to be so understood here. Ifit 
is not, as it may be, equivalent in the 
Boeotian dialect to τετράποδα, he is sub- 
stituting one word for the other by way 
of a joke, 


872. κολλικοφάγε] Κόλλιξ εἶδος ἄρτου 
mepupepovds.—Scholiast. It is by Athe- 
naeus iii. 78 said to be the same as the 
κόλλαβος, which was a small roll of 
a milky white colour, made of fresh 
wheat and eaten hot. Id. 75. See the 
Commentary on Frogs 507. 


186 


τί φέρεις ; 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


ΒΟ. ὅσ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀγαθὰ Βοιωτοῖς ἁπλῶς, 


ὀρίγανον, γλαχὼ, ψιάθως, θρυαλλίδας, 


νάσσας, κολοιὼς, ἀτταγᾶς, φαλαρίδας, 
ΔΙ. ὡσπερεὶ χειμὼν ἄρα 


τροχίλως, κολύμβως. 


875 


ὀρνιθίας εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐλήλυθας. 


ΒΟ. 


καὶ μὰν φέρω χᾶνας, λαγὼς, ἀλώπεκας, 


σκάλοπας, ἐχίνως, αἰελούρως, πικτίδας, 


ἰκτίδας, ἐνύδριας, ἐγχέλεις Κωπαΐδας. « 


ΔΙ. 


880 


a ΄ ν Zz 2 ΄ ΄ 
ὦ τερπνότατον σὺ τέμαχος ἀνθρώποις φέρων, 


δός μοι προσειπεῖν, εἰ φέρεις, τὰς ἐγχέλεις. 


ΒΟ. 


id ͵7 id ~ 
πρέσβειρα πεντήκοντα Κωπάδων κορᾶν, 


ἔκβαθι τῶδε, κἠπιχάριτται τῷ ξένῳ. 


ΔΙ. 


ὦ φιλτάτη σὺ καὶ πάλαι ποθουμένη, 


885 


ἦλθες ποθεινὴ μὲν τρυγῳδικοῖς χοροῖς, 


875. νάσσας] In Peace 1003-5 we have 
a similar but much shorter enumeration 
of the fowl and fish brought in times 
of peace from Boeotia to the Athenian 
market. In each of the two lists the 
pre-eminence is given to the Copaic eel, 
a full account of which will be found in 
the Commentary on the Peace. The 
birds mentioned in this and the follow- 
ing line are identified in the Introduc- 
tion to the Birds. The νᾶσσα (νῆττα), the 
wild duck ; the κολοιὸς, the jackdaw; the 
ἀτταγᾶς, the francolin; the φαληρὶς, the 
coot; the rpoyidos, a general name for 
the birds (comprising plovers, sand- 
pipers, dunlins, curlews, and the like) 
which run beside the waves in search of 
food, and of which the dunlin is there 
selected asthe type; and the κόλυμβος or 
κολυμβὶς the diver or grebe. 

876. χειμὼν dpridias] A bird-gale, a gale 
that brings the birds. Since Walsh's time, 


if not before, the recognized translation 
has been fowl weather. The ἄνεμοι ὀρνιθίαι 
were north winds which prevailed in the 
spring; of ὀρνιθίαι καλούμενοι, ἐαρινοί τινες 
ὄντες ἄνεμοι, βορέαι εἰσὶ τῷ γένει, Aristotle, 
De Mundo 4. They are really Etesian 
winds, but are more gentle, and come 
later than the winds usually called by 
that name, Id. Meteorolog. ii. 58. 

879. σκάλοπας] Moles, from σκάλλω to 
dig. σκάλοψ' ἀσπάλαξ, ζῶον γεωρύχον, 
tupddv.—Hesychius. In some parts of 
Boeotia molesare verycommon. Blaydes 
refers to Aristotle, H. A. viii. 27. 2 ἐν τῇ 
Βοιωτίᾳ ἀσπάλακες περὶ μὲν τὸν ᾿Ορχομενὸν 
πολλοὶ γίνονται, ἐν δὲ τῇ Λεβαδιακῇ γειτνιώσῃ 
οὐκ εἰσίν. The ἐχῖνος is our hedgehog or 
urchin. πικτὶς (otherwise πυκτὶς), a writing 
tablet, is doubtless inserted to rhyme 
with ixris, which by some naturalists 
is supposed to be the beech weasel : easels 
and weasels may perhaps be accepted as 
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Bos. A’ that Boeoty gies us. 


Mats, dittany, pennyroyal, lantern-wicks, 
An’ dooks, an’ kaes, an’ francolins, an’ coots, 


Plivers an’ divers. 


Di. Eh? Why then, methinks, 


You’ve brought fowl weather to my market-place. 


Boz. Aye, an’ I’m bringin’ maukins, geese, an’ tods, 
Easels an’ weasels, urchins, moles, an’ cats, 
An’ otters too, an’ eels frae Loch Copais. 

Di. Oman, to men their daintiest morsel bringing, 
Let me salute the eels, if eels you bring. 

Bor. Primest o’ Loch Copais’ fifty dochters 


Come oot o’ that; an’ mak’ the stranger welcome. 


O loved, and lost, and longed for, thou art come, 


A presence grateful to the Comic choirs, 


a sufficient approximation to πικτίδας, 
ἴκτιδας. It is strange that Commentators 
should persist in supposing mrides to 
be some unknown animals; they do 
not suppose ψιάθως, Opvaddidas, supra 
874, to be some unknown vegetables. 
And nothing is plainer than that the 
Boeotian’s store contained not only eat- 
ables, but other articles for use in the 
house; τὰ μὲν ἐν οἰκίᾳ χρήσιμα, τὰ δ᾽ ad 
πρέπει χλιαρὰ κατεσθίειν, infra 975. 

881. ὦ τερπνότατον] Possibly the 
Boeotian had not completed his list of 
good things, but on hearing of Copaic 
eels Dicaeopolis cannot contain himself, 
and begs for an immediate sight of 
these long-lost favourites. i 

883. πρέσβειρα x.7.d.] This line is 
parodied from the “Ὅπλων κρίσις of 
Aeschylus. There the fifty Nereids rise 
from the water to take part in the de- 
cision about the armour of Achilles, 


and Thetis, their chief, is addressed as 
δέσποινα πεντήκοντα Νηρήδων κορῶν. The 
names of the fifty Nereids (of whom 
Thetis was one) are given by Hesiod 
(Theog. 243-62). See Pindar, Isthm. vi 
ad init., Eur. Andr. 1267, Iph. in Taur. 
274, Ion 1082. 

885. ὦ φιλτάτη] The address of Dicaeo- 
polis to the eel is that of a lover to his 
mistress; though his devotion is omi- 
nously intermingled with allusions to 
the brasier, the charcoal fire, and the 
fire-fan to be employed in cooking her, 
and the beet wherewith she is to be 
garnished. 

886. τρυγῳδικοῖς χοροῖς] To the Comic 
Choruses. He is thinking of the ém- 
νίκια, the triumphal banquet to which 
the Chorus would presently be invited 
by the Choregus. So in the Pelargi 
he speaks of the francolin as the most 
delicious viand to be enjoyed at these 
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φίλη δὲ Mopixo. 
τὴν ἐσχάραν μοι δεῦρο καὶ τὴν ῥιπίδα. 


δμῶες, ἐξενέγκατε 


σκέψασθε, παῖδες, τὴν ἀρίστην ἔγχελυν, 
a a ΄ “ 2 
ἥκουσαν ἕκτῳ μόλις ἔτει ποθουμένην" 

΄ 2 > μὰ ᾿ ’ " a ew 
προσείπατ᾽ αὐτὴν, ὦ τέκν᾽. ἄνθρακας δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
-.- 2 a A 2 Ζ΄ 
ὑμῖν παρέξω τῆσδε τῆς ξένης χάριν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔκφερ᾽ αὐτήν: μηδὲ γὰρ θανών ποτε 
σοῦ χωρὶς εἴην ἐντετευτλανωμένης. 
ἐμοὶ δὲ τιμὰ τᾶσδε πᾷ γενήσεται; 


890 


895 


AI. ἀγορᾶς τέλος ταύτην γέ που δώσεις ἐμοί: 


ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι πωλεῖς τῶνδε τῶν ἄλλων, λέγε. 


ΒΟ. ἰώγα ταῦτα πάντα. 


ἢ φορτί᾽ ἕτερ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἄξεις ; 


ΔΙ. φέρε, πόσου λέγεις ; 


ΒΟ. ἰὼ 


ὅ τι γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐν Addvais, ἐν Βοιωτοῖσιν δὲ μή. 900 


ΔΙ. ἀφύας ἄρ᾽ ἄξεις πριάμενος Φαληρικὰς 


ἢ κέραμον. 


ΒΟ. ἀφύας ἣ κέραμον ; ἀλλ᾽ ἔντ᾽ ἐκεῖ: 


᾽ 2 ὦ De kes ane a ᾽ > , 
ἀλλ᾽ 6 τι παρ᾽ ἁμῖν μή ᾽στι, τᾷδε δ᾽ αὖ πολύ. 


entertainments, ἀτταγᾶς ἥδιστον ἔψειν ἐν 
ἐπινικίοις κρέας, Athenaeus ix. 39. It is 
plain that the Choregus was expected 
to provide for these banquets all the 
delicacies of the season. 

887. φίλη δὲ Μορύχῳ] Morychus was 
the famous epicure of the day, and 
apparently the Copaic eel was his 
favourite dish. For both in Wasps 506 
and in Peace 1008, as here, the fish is 
connected with his name. In the for- 
mer passage the mention of Morychus 
at once calls up a remembrance of the 
eel; in the latter, as here, the mention 
of the eel at once calls up a remem- 
brance of Morychus. See the Com- 
mentary on both those passages. 

889. παῖδες] These are the domestics 
who are addressed above as ὃμῶες and 


below as τέκνα. They have now brought 
out the ἐσχάραν and the purida, and are 
invited to salute the eel, which is still 
in the Boeotian’s basket, though fully 
exposed to view. She is not brought 
out of the store and handed over to 
Dicaeopolis until he says ἀλλ᾽ ἔκφερ᾽ 
αὐτὴν, for αὐτὴν there is plainly the eel, 
and not, as some have suggested, the 
ἐσχάραν or the ῥιπίδα. 

890. ἔκτῳ ἔτει] As to the method of 
calculation by which Aristophanes made 
this the sixth year of the war, see the 
note on 266 supra. 

893. μηδὲ yap θανών more] He is paro- 
dying the conclusion of Admetus’s ad- 
dress to his wife, who is giving her life 
for his. He will be buried by her side, 
he says, 
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Bring me out at once, 


O kitchen-knaves, the brasier and the fan, 
Behold, my lads, this best of all the eels, 
Six years a truant, scarce returning now. 

O children, welcome her; to you I’ll give 

A charcoal fire for this sweet stranger’s sake. 


Out with her! 


Never may I lose again, 


Not even in death, my darling dressed in—beet. 


Dx. And at what price ὃ 
Bor. T’se swap 


Bor. Whaur sall I get the siller for the feesh ? 
Di. —‘ This you shall give me as a market-toll. 
But tell me, are these other things for sale ? 
Boz. Aye are they,p’ thae goods. 
Or would you swap for something else? 
For gear we haena, but ye Attics hae. 
Di. Well then, what say you to Phaleric sprats, 


Or earthenware ? 


Bor. Sprats! ware! we’ve thae at hame. 


Gie us some gear we lack, an’ ye’ve a rowth οὐ. 


μηδὲ γὰρ θανών ποτε 


σοῦ χωρὶς εἴην, τῆς μόνης πιστῆς ἐμοί. 


895. ἐμοὶ δέ] The matter-of-fact Boeo- 
tian has no sympathy with the airy 
fancies of the Athenian, especially 
when he finds that under cover of this 
poetic rhapsody his finest eel is in 
course of abstraction. 

896. ἀγορᾶς τέλος] Ἔθος ἢν τὸ παλαιὸν, 
ὡς καὶ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν, τοὺς ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ 
πιπράσκοντας τέλος διδόναι τοῖς λογισταῖς. 
—Scholiast. That is to say, there was, as 
Boeckh observes, an excise duty pay- 
able to the public treasury on every 
article sold in the public market. 
Dicaeopolis institutes a similar duty, 
for his own private benefit, in his own 


Ac. 367, 


private market. 

901. ἀφύας ἢ κέραμον) Anchovies or 
pottery. These articles, as the Boeo- 
tian says, he could procure at home: 
yet not of a quality equal to those he 
could obtain in Athens. For the 
Phaleric anchovies were the finest in 
the world: see the note on Birds 76. 
And as to pottery, Blaydes refers to 
Athenaeus i. 50, where it is said 
ἐπαινεῖται ὄντως ὁ ᾿Αττικὸς κέραμος. In- 
deed the invention of the potter’s art 
is ascribed by Pliny (vii. 57) to Coroebus 
of Athens. 
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ΔΙ. éyada τοίνυν: συκοφάντην ἔξαγε, 
ὥσπερ κέραμον ἐνδησάμενος. ΒΟ. vel τὼ Σιὼ, 905 
λάβοιμι μέντἂν κέρδος ἀγαγὼν καὶ πολὺ, 
ᾧπερ πίθακον ἀλιτρίας πολλᾶς πλέων. 

ΔΙ. καὶ μὴν ὁδὲ Νίκαρχος ἔρχεται φανῶν. 

ΒΟ. μικκός γα μᾶκος οὗτος. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἅπαν κακόν. 

NI. ταυτὶ τίνος τὰ φορτί ἐστί; ΒΟ. τῶδ᾽ ἐμὰ 910 
OciBabev, irra Acts. NI. ἐγὼ τοίνυν 68 
φαίνω πολέμια ταῦτα. ΒΟ. τί δαὶ κακὸν παθὼν 
ὀρναπετίοισι πόλεμον ἤρω καὶ μάχαν ; 

NI. καὶ σέ ye φανῶ πρὸς τοῖσδε. ΒΟ. τί ἀδικειμένος ; 

ΝΙ. ἐγὼ φράσω σοι τῶν περιεστώτων χάριν. 915 
ἐκ τῶν πολεμίων γ᾽ εἰσάγεις θρυαλλίδας. 

ΔΙ. ἔπειτα φαίνεις δῆτα διὰ θρυαλλίδος ; 

ΝΙ. αὕτη γὰρ ἐμπρήσειεν ἂν τὸ νεώριον. 


904. συκοφάντην] Here, at all events, 
is an article peculiar to Athens, see the 
note on 816 supra; and the Boeotian is 
quite willing to strike a bargain, and 
to take this unknown and wonderful 
animal back for exhibition in Thebes, 
as (ἅπερ = ὥσπερ) a monkey full of 
every kind of mischief. 

905. τὼ Σιώ] Bergler observes that as 
“the Two Gods” in the mouth of a 
Spartan would mean the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Polydeuces; and in the 
mouth of an Athenian woman, Demeter 
and Persephone; so in the mouth of 
a Theban the phrase would mean Am- 
phion and Zethus, the twin sons of 
Zeus and Antiope. The adjuration pa 
τὸν Ζῆθον occurs in the Gorgias. 

908. Νίκαρχος] No sooner is a syco- 
phant wanted than Nicarchus, ὥσπερ κατὰ 


θεῖον, is seen approaching. The Scho- 
liast, who says 6 Νίκαρχος κωμῳδεῖται ὡς 
συκοφάντης" φανῶν δὲ καταγορήσων, must 
have considered him a real person. He 
is at this moment pursuing his vocation, 
walking through the agora (the private 
agora) seeking some victim against 
whom to inform. See Demosthenes, 
First against Aristogeiton 63. 

910. τῶδ᾽ ἐμά] Δεικτικῶς. ἀντὶ τοῦ 
τοῦδ᾽ éud.—Scholiast. They belong to 
me here. Nicarchus, as Brunck observes, 
catches up the Boeotian’s phraseology, 
and replies Then I here, ἐγὼ ὁδὶ, denounce 
them. 

912. πολέμια] It must be remembered 
that, outside the private market, both 
Megarian (supra 820) and Boeotian 
goods would, in fact, be enemies’ goods, 
and as such liable to confiscation. That 
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Dri. ΤῚ] tell you what; pack an INFORMER up, 
Like ware for exportation. Box, Mon! that’s guid. 
By the Twa Gudes, an’ unco gain I’se mak’, 
Takin’ a monkey fu’ οὐ plaguy tricks. 
D1. —— And here’s Nicarchus coming to denounce you! _ 
Bor. He’s sma’ in bouk. Dr. But every inch is bad. 


Nicarcuus. Whose is this merchandize ? 
Frae Thaibes, wat Zeus, I bure it. 


Denounce it all as enemies! 


Bor. ’Tis a’ mine here. 
Nic. Then I here 
Bot. Hout awa! 


Do ye mak’ war an’ enmity wi’ the burdies ? 


Nic. Them and you too. Bor. What hae I dune ye wrang? 
Nic. That will I say for the bystanders’ sake. 
A lantern-wick you are bringing from the foe. 
Di. Show him up, would you, for a lantern-wick ὃ 
Nic. Aye, for that lantern-wick will fire the docks, 


there was any special prohibition ofthe 
importation of θρυαλλίδες or any other 
of the Boeotian’s stores, as Casaubon 
and Boeckh appear to think, is out of 
the question. None was needed. There 
could be no peaceful commercial deal- 
ings between countries at war with one 
another. 

915. τῶν περιεστώτων χάριν] These 
words are apparently a parody, or an 
allusion to some well-known phraseo- 
logy. Dobree thinks that he is laugh- 
ing at the language of the orators, and 
refers to Demosth. De Corona 249 
(p. 293), where the speaker says, “I go 
into these details πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἄνδρες δικα- 
σταὶ, καὶ τοὺς περιεστηκότας ἔξωθεν καὶ 
ἀκροωμένους, for as to that skunk” 
[Aeschines] “I have a short and easy 
way with him.” And Blaydes adds a 


similar passage from the speech against 
Conon 55 (p. 1269): “1 am willing to 
swear ὑμῶν ἕνεκα, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, καὶ 
τῶν περιεστηκότων." And if this was a 
commonplace with the orators a cen- 
tury earlier, it is doubtless to this that 
the poet is alluding. 

916. θρυαλλίδας] We are told, supra 
874, that θρναλλίδες formed part of the 
Boeotian’s cargo; and now his com- 
modities, and the θρυαλλίδες among 
them, are exposed to view for the cus- 
tomer’s inspection. 

918. ἐμπρήσειεν] Probably some at- 
tempt upon the arsenal was feared at 
this date. Panics of this kind would 
naturally arise from time to time. 
Mitchell refers to the case of Antiphon, 
who in pursuance of a promise made 
to Philip (so Demosthenes declared) 
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ΔΙ. 
ΝΙ. 


ἐνθεὶς ἂν ἐς τίφην ἀνὴρ Βοιώτιος 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


νεώριον θρυαλλίς ; οἴμοι, τίνι τρόπῳ; 


920 


ἅψας ἂν εἰσπέμψειεν ἐς τὸ νεώριον 
δι’ ὑδρορρόας, βορέαν. ἐπιτηρήσας μέγαν. 
κεἴπερ λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν τὸ πῦρ ἅπαξ, 


σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν αἴφνης. 


σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ὑπὸ τίφης τε καὶ θρυαλλίδος ; 
ΔΙ. ξυλλάμβαν᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸ στόμα' 


ΝΙ. μαρτύρομαι. 


ΔΙ. ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενε, 


925 


entered Athens for the purpose of 
firing the arsenal, Demosthenes de Co- 
yona 168 (p. 271); and to Deinarchus 
against Demosth. 98 (p. 102); and to 
Alciphron i. 32, where one courtesan, 
writing to another, says, “If you ask 
the man for anything, ὄψει σεαυτὴν ἢ τὰ 
νεώρια ἐμπεπρηκυῖαν ἢ τοὺς νόμους κατα- 
λύουσαν," meaning that he will accuse 
you ofthose crimes. To Athens her fleet 
was all in all, and she could hardly be 
too careful of its safety. 

920. τίφην] Tidny of ᾿Αθηναῖοι καλοῦσι 
τὴν καλουμένην σίλφην. ἔστι δὲ ζῶον καν- 
θαρῶδες.---ϑομο]δϑῦ, δαϊᾶδ5. And Aelian, 
viii. 18, couples the τίφη with the σφον- 
δύλη, which is another kind of beetle, 
Peace 1078. The lantern-wick is not 
to be tied to, but to be stuck into the 
beetle, and then lit; whereupon the 
beetle, carrying the lighted wick, would 
be launched along a watercourse to the 
ships. This is the ancient and I think 
the true explanation of the passage ; 
and its absurdity, so far from being an 
argument against it, is to my mind a 
strong argument in its favour. But 
two other interpretations of τίφη have 
been proposed: (1) that it means a 


small boat. So far as I know the only 
ground for this suggestion is that 
Suidas, s.v. σίλφη, after defining σίλφη to 
be εἶδος ζωὐφίου, adds καὶ σίλφας λέγουσιν 
But both Suidas and the 
Scholiast give to τίφη one meaning 
only, viz. a kind of beetle otherwise 
called σίλφη, and when we are told that 
σίλφη, in fact, is the name of a beetle, 
its analogy with τίφη is exhausted, and 
the further observation that some small 
boats were called σίλφαι has nothing 
whatever to do with τίφη. And indeed 
even this use of σίλῴφη seems to belong 
to a later age, since the Scholiast on 
Peace 143 says that some boats were 
called κάνθαροι, ὡς ΝΥ͂Ν σίλφας τινὰ 
λέγουσιν ἀκατίων εἴδη. (2) Thatit means 
a stalk of some kind of corn called 
τίφη, frequently mentioned in Theo- 
phrastus. Andin thisconnexion Elmsley 
quotes, from note 20 to chap. lii of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Anna 
Comnena’s account of the Greek fire 
which, she says, was inserted εἰς αὐλίσκους 
καλάμων. This would make good sense, 
but it is not countenanced by any of 
the old grammarians, and deprives the 
answer of Nicarchus of the extreme 


᾽ > , 
εἴδη ἀκατίων. 
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Nic. 
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O dear, and how ? 
If a Boeotian stuck it in a beetle, 


And sent it, lighted, down a watercourse 
Straight to the docks, watching when Boreas blew 
His stiffest breeze, then if the ships caught fire, 


They’d blaze up in an instant. 


Di. Blaze, you rascal ! 


What, with a beetle and a Jantern-wick ὃ 


Nic. 


Bear witness ! 


Ὅτ. Stop his mouth, and bring me litter. 


absurdity which it was certainly de- 
signed to exhibit. 

922. δὲ ὑδρορρόας] Along a watercourse 
above or under ground. The Scholiast 
says ὑδρορρόα καλεῖται τὸ μέρος τῆς στεφα- 
vidos δι’ οὗ τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὄμβρου ὕδωρ συναγό- 
μενον κατέρχεται. But though that may 
be the meaning of the word in Wasps 
126, it is not its meaning here. Here 
it signifies a water-channel by which 
the superfluous water was carried down 
from the cityintothe sea atthe Peiraeus. 
Bp. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, 
chap. ix) noticed two of these water- 
courses still remaining, channelled in 
the rock, one on each side of the road, 
leading towards the Peiraeus. Infra 
1186 the word is used for an open 
gutter. 

924. σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν αἴφνης] Will blaze up 
in & moment. ἐὰν ἅψηται, φησὶ, μόνον, 
εὐθὺς xaiovrat.—Scholiast. The MSS. 
have σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ai vis, or ai νῆες or 
ai νηῦς, and so all editions before 
Brunck. But this was obviously wrong, 
and so clear was the meaning required 
that Pierson’s substitution (from the 
Scholiast) of εὐθὺς for ai νῆες, though 
bearing no resemblance to the MS. 


reading, has been adopted by Brunck 
and practically all other editors. Bothe 
in his first edition (a. Ὁ. 1828) suggested 
αἴφνης, but did not read it, nor did he 
repeat the suggestion in his second 
edition. And the conjecture was inde- 
pendently made by C. J. Brennan in 
the Classical Review for 1891. Itseems 
to me a most felicitous and certain 
restoration, satisfying every condition. 
The mere fact that the simple form is 
not elsewhere found in the scanty relics 
of classical literature, except in a very 
doubtful passage of Euripides (Iph. in 
Aul. 1581), is absolutely unimportant, 
when we consider the frequent occur- 
rence not only of ἐξαίφνης, but also of 
αἰφνίδιος and ἄφνω. 

926. μαρτύρομαι] Dicaeopolis lays 
hands on Nicarchus, who incontinently 
calls the world to witness the assault. 
The Scholiast says that Dicaeopolis 
strikes him, but though the exclama- 
tion μαρτύρομαι is frequently called forth 
by a blow, that is hardly likely to have 
been the case here. Dicaeopolis is 
seeking to secure the Informer, not to 
frighten him away. 
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δός μοι φορυτὸν, iv’ αὐτὸν ἐνδήσας φέρω, 
ὥσπερ κέραμον, ἵνα μὴ καταγῇ φορούμενος. 


ΧΟ. 


ξένῳ καλῶς τὴν ἐμπολὴν 


οὕτως ὅπως 
ἂν μὴ φέρων κατάξῃ. 
ΔΙ. 


ἔνδησον, ὦ βέλτιστε, τῷ 


ἐμοὶ μελήσει ταῦτ᾽, ἐπεί 


στρ. 
980 


τοι καὶ ψοφεῖ λάλον τι καὶ 


πυρορραγὲς 


κἄλλως θεοῖσιν ἐχθρόν. 


ΧΟ. 
ΔΙ. 


,ὔὕ rg P 2 3 Lode 
τι χρήσεται TOT αὐτῷ; 


935 


πάγχρηστον ἄγγος ἔσται, 


κρατὴρ κακῶν, τριπτὴρ δικῶν, 


φαίνειν ὑπευθύνους λυχνοῦ- 


χος, καὶ κύλιξ 


x - > 3 ~ 
τὰ πράγματ᾽ ἐγκυκᾶσθαι. 


ΧΟ. 


7 , ? 
γείῳ τοιούτῳ χρώμενος 


πῶς δ᾽ ἂν πεποιθοίη τις ἀγ- 


[ἀντ. 
941 


927, φορυτόν] Litter (see supra 72), 
such as packers are accustomed to stuff 
in about fragile articles to prevent their 
breakage. As to the words évdjoas 
φέρω, it is plain that the packing up is 


to be done by Dicaeopolis, and the 


carrying to Thebes by the Boeotian. 
φέρω, therefore, in this line can have 
no reference to the journey to Thebes: 
the words must mean that I may tie him 
up,and carry him across the stage to the 
Boeotian. 

929. ἔνδησον k.7.d.] This little iambic 
system, strophe and antistrophe, was 


first arranged in its proper shape by 
Elmsley (ad loc.) and Gaisford (Hephaes- 
tion note to v. 1). Dobree, in Porson’s 
Aristophanica 119, says that Porson 
had arranged it in the same manner; 
I suppose, in his copy of Portus. Each 
strophe consists of three stanzas of four 
lines each (two dimeters, one mono- 
meter, and one dimeter catalectic) ; and 
between the second and third stanza, in 
each strophe, are interposed two dimeter 
catalectics. 

937. κρατὴρ κακῶν] Here, as Bergler 
observes, it is the Informer himself 
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ΤΊ] pack him up, like earthenware, for carriage, 
So they mayn’t crack him on their journey home. 


Cuor. 


Tie up, O best of men, with care 
The honest stranger’s piece of ware, 
For fear they break it, 
As homeward on their backs they take it. 


To that, be sure, I’ll have regard ; 
Indeed it creaks as though ’twere charred, 


By cracks molested, 
And altogether God-detested. 


CHorR. 


How shall he deal with it ? 
D1. For every use ’tis fit, 


A cup of ills, a lawsuit can, 
For audits an Informing pan, 
A poisoned chalice 
Full filled with every kind of malice. 


CHor. 


But wuHo can safely use, I pray, 


A thing like this from day to day 


who is called a cup full of evil things ; 
but in the Agamemnon the same 
words are used by Clytaemnestra to 
denote the calamities which, according 
to her, the King of Men had brought 
upon his house ; τοσῶνδε κρατῆρ᾽ ἐν δόμοις 
κακῶν ὅδε | πλήσας x.r.\.—Ag. 1368. On 
τριπτὴρ δικῶν the Scholiast says δέον 
εἰπεῖν ἐλαῶν ὁ δὲ εἶπε δικῶν, and Elmsley 
quotes from Pollux (vii. 151 and x. 180) 
ὁ δὲ κρατὴρ els ὃν ἀπορρεῖ τοῦ ἐλαίου τὸ 
πιεζόμενον, τριπτήρ. The ὑπεύθυνοι are 
the officials who at the expiration of 
their tenure of office are rendering an 


account of their administration to the 
public auditors, a proceeding during 
which they were in much peril from 
demagogues and informers. See Knights 
259, 825, and the Commentary there. 
The words λυχνοῦχος φαίνειν carry on 
the double meaning of φαίνειν explained 
in the note to 826 supra. With κύλιξ 
ἐγκυκᾶσθαι we should have expected 
φάρμακα, as Elmsley observes ; but Ari- 
stophanes substitutes the surprise word 
πράγματα, which meanstroubles, bothers, 
especially those connected with vexa- 
tious litigation. 
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’ ae 
κατ᾽ οἰκίαν 
«τοσόνδ᾽ ἀεὶ ψοφοῦντι; 
ΔΙ. ἰσχυρόν ἐστιν, ὦγάθ᾽, ὥστ᾽ 
οὐκ ἂν καταγείη ποτ᾽, εἴ- 
περ ἐκ ποδῶν 945 
κατωκάρα κρέμαιτο, 
ΧΟ. ἤδη καλῶς ἔχει σοι. 
ΒΟ. μέλλω γέ τοι θερίδδειν, 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ξένων βέλτιστε, συν- 
θέριξε, καὶ πρόσβαλλ᾽ ὅπου 
βούλει φέρων 950 
πρὸς πάντα συκοφάντην. 
ΑΙ. μόλις γ᾽ ἐνέδησα τὸν κακῶς ἀπολούμενον. 
αἴρου λαβὼν τὸν κέραμον, ὦ Βοιώτιε. 
ΒΟ. ὑπόκυπτε τὰν τύλαν ἰὼν, ᾿Ισμήνιχε. 
ΔΙ. χῶπως κατοίσεις αὐτὸν εὐλαβούμενος. 955 


πάντως μὲν οἴσεις οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως" 


945. ἐκ ποδῶν κατωκάρα] If he were to 
be hung up by his feet with his head down- 
wards. The Informer was first of all to 
be tied safely up witha rope round and 
round him. Then he is to be shoved 
into the Boeotian pack (els σάκκον, as it 
is said in the Argument to the Play), 
with litter stuffed in about him. I 
imagine that Dicaeopolis, as he speaks 
this line, is suiting the action to the 
word, and shoving him in head fore- 
most. 

947. μέλλω γέ τοι Oepiddew] It seems 
clear that the Boeotian is responding 
to the congratulations of the Chorus, 


and means I shall make a good thing out 
of this, πολὺ κέρδος as he said supra 
906. ὡς γεωργός φησι, μέλλω θερίζειν, καὶ 
μέλλω κερδαίνειν πολλὰ καὶ καρποῦσθαι.--- 
Scholiast. Two other explanations have 
been offered : I am going back to Boeotia 
to carry my harvest; but, beside the 
utter irrelevance of the remark, the 
scene is laid in the winter time: see 
infra 1075, 1141, 1146. Others would 
translate I am going to collect my goods; 
but there were no goods, other than the 
Informer, for him to collect. Every- 
thing else had become the property of 
Dicaeopolis. 
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In household matters, 
A thing that always creaks and clatters ? 


Dr. He’s strong, my worthy friend, and tough: 
He will not break for usage rough, 
Not though you shove him 
Head foremost down, his heels above him. 
Cuor. (To Boeotian.) You've got a lovely pack. 
Bog. A bonnie hairst I’se mak’. 
Cuor. Aye, best of friends, your harvest make, 
And wheresoe’er it please you take 
This artful, knowing 
And best equipped Informer going. 
Di. ’Twas a tough business, but I’ve packed the scamp. 
Lift up and take your piece of ware, Boeotian. 
Bor. Gae, pit your shouther underneath, Ismeny. 
Dri. And pray be careful as you take him home. 


You’ve got a rotten bale of goods, but still! 


951. πρὸς πάντα] For every purpose. 
We should have expected these words 
to be followed by something equivalent 
to χρήσιμον, ‘‘ useful for every purpose,” 
like the πάγχρηστον ἄγγος of 936 supra; 
but Aristophanes παρὰ προσδοκίαν sub- 
stitutes συκοφάντην, an informer for every 
purpose. With this use of πρὸς πάντα 
compare such passages as Xen. Mem. iv. 
6. 9, where Socrates asks, “If you call 
a body, or vessel, or other thing καλὸν, 
do you mean πρὸς πάντα καλὸν, or καλὸν 
for its own special purpose?” The 
Scholiast’s explanation that πρὸς πάντα 
συκοφάντην means “ on any muck-heap”’ 


is neither good Greek nor good sense, 
and is rightly rejected by almost every 
commentator. 

954. ὑπόκυπτε τὰν τύλαν] Bend down 
and put your shoulder underneath. It 
is like the ὑποδύντε μάλ᾽ ὦκα of Tiad 
xvii. 717, where Aias is directing Mene- 
laus and Meriones to stoop and raise 
the body of the dead Patroclus, whilst 
the two Aiantes stem the fierce onrush 
of the Trojans with Hector storming at 
their head. 

956. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως] Some would supply 
οἴσεις and others εὐλαβοῦ, but though in 
lines 402 and 408 supra, where the 


L2 
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κἂν τοῦτο κερδάνῃς ἄγων τὸ φορτίον, 


εὐδαιμονήσεις συκοφαντῶν γ᾽ οὕνεκα. 


ΘΕΡ. 


Δικαιόπολι. 


ἐκέλευε Λάμαχός σε ταύτης τῆς δραχμῆς 


ΔΙ. τίς ἔστι; τί με βωστρεῖς ; 


ΘΕΡ. ὅτι; 
960 


εἰς τοὺς Χόας αὐτῷ μεταδοῦναι τῶν κιχλῶν, 
τριῶν δραχμῶν δ᾽ ἐκέλευε Κωπᾷδ᾽ ἔγχελυν. 


ΔΙ. 
ΘΕΡ. 


ΔΙ. 


ὁ ποῖος οὗτος Λάμαχος τὴν ἔγχελυν ; 

ὁ δεινὸς, ὁ ταλαύρινος, ὃς τὴν Γοργόνα 
πάλλει, κραδαίνων τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους. 
οὐκ ἂν μὰ Al’, εἰ δοίη γέ μοι τὴν ἀσπίδα" 


965 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ ταρίχει τοὺς λόφους κραδαινέτω" 
N > 9 ΄ ᾿ 2 2 lon 
ἣν δ᾽ ἀπολιγαίνῃ, τοὺς ἀγορανόμους καλῶ. 


phrase is merely supplemental to the 
speaker's previous request, it is right to 
supply the preceding verb ἐκκάλεσον or 
ἐκκυκλήθητι, yet here it appears to be 
merely equivalent to a shrug of the 
shoulders and is purposely left vague. 

959-68. The Megarians and Boeo- 
tians were licensed to deal (supra 721), 
and they have dealt with Dicaeopolis 
in his private market ; Lamachus was 
prohibited from dealing there, and now 
this prohibition is about to be enforced. 
The servant of Lamachus comes out of 
his master’s house to purchase fish and 
fowl for the impending Pitcher-feast. 
He speaks in so loud a voice that Dicaeo- 
polis responds τί pe βωστρεῖς ; Why 
shout at me ?—Birds 274, Lys. 685. 

961. τοὺς Xdéas] We are suddenly, 
without any preparation, introduced to 
the fact that this is the festival of the 
Χόες, which was the second day of the 


Anthesterian Dionysia, and was cele- 
brated on the twelfth day of Anthe- 
sterion. See the Commentary on Frogs 
216. What is the reason of this? It 
does not arise out of the special plot of 
the play; it has nothing to do with the 
Private Peace; it is to be celebrated by 
the whole body of Athenian citizens; 
as well by Lamachus and the War- 
party, as by the man who has made his 
peace with Sparta. I believe that the 
Anthesterian festival was really taking 
place at Athens at the time of the exhi- 
bition of this Comedy; or, in other 
words, that the Anthesteria was not a 
different festival from the Lenaea, but 
was merely a name given to the Lenaea 
from the fact that it was celebrated in 
the month Anthesterion. It is obvious 
from the present play that there was 
on the day of the Xées a great public 
entertainment, to which, according to 
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And if you make a harvest out of Ain, 
You'll be in luck’s way, as regards Informers. 


Servant. Dicaeopolis! 
Why? 


Di. Well? why are you shouting ? 


SERV. 


Lamachus bids you, towards the Pitcher-feast, 
Give him some thrushes for this drachma here, 
And for three drachmas one Copaic eel. 


Di. Who is this Lamachus that wants the eel ? 
Serv. The dread, the tough, the terrible, who wields 

The Gorgon targe, and shakes three shadowy plumes. 
Di. Aneel for nim? Not though his targe he gave me! 


Let him go shake his plumes at his salt fish. 
If he demur, I’1] call the Market clerks. 


a very common custom, the banqueters 
brought their own provisions. οἱ yap 
καλοῦντες ἐπὶ δεῖπνον στεφάνους καὶ μύρα καὶ 
τραγήματα καὶ ἄλλα τινὰ τοιαῦτα παρετί- 
θεσαν, οἱ δὲ καλούμενοι ἔφερον ἑψήματα καὶ 
κίστιν καὶ χόα.--- ϑομο!αβῦ. Lamachus 
therefore proposes to take with him 
a Copaic eel and some thrushes, two of 
the greatest delicacies in the way of 
fish and fowl; and we shall presently 
see how ample a provision Dicaeopolis 
prepares for the banquet. 

964. ὁ δεινὸς x.r.d.] Lamachus is de- 
scribed by epithets befitting War or 
the God of War. See Peace 241. The 
terms are partly Homeric, partly Aes- 
chylean. Homer thrice calls Ares 
ταλαύρινον πολεμιστὴν, Iliad v. 289, xx. 
78, and xxii. 267. And Tydeus in the 
Septem (379) τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους 
Σείει. ‘‘Cristam quatere,” says Bp. 
Blomfield in his Glossary on that pas- 
sage, “ terrificum putabatur.” 


967. ἐπὶ ταρίχει] Over (or at) his salt (or 
pickled) fish; asoldier’s fare. τοῦτο yap 
ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις ijrOcov.—Scholiast. And 
hence, in a later scene, while Dicaeo- 
polis is packing up hares and thrushes 
for the feast, Lamachus starting on a 
military expedition is obliged to con- 
tent himself with a θρῖον rapiyous, 1101- 
10. After ἐπὶ ταρίχει we should have 
expected something like “let him eat 
his dinner,’ but Aristophanes substi- 
tutes mapa προσδοκίαν, ‘let him wave 
his τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους.᾽" 

968. ἢν δ᾽ ἀπολιγαίνῃ] ᾿Εὰν δὲ θορυβῇ, ἢ 
ὀξέως βοᾷ (παρὰ τὸ λιγὺ) καλέσω κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ τοὺς ἀγορανόμους. λέγει δὲ τοὺς 
ἱμάντας, ods ἀγορανόμους ἤδη κατέστησεν 
dve.—Scholiast. stridule queratur; see 
Bp. Blomfield on Septem 867. If Lama- 
chus raise a shrill cry of objurgation at 
his exclusion, Dicaeopolis will lay into 
him with the thongs which he has con- 
stituted his market clerks. 
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ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ τόδε λαβὼν τὸ φορτίον 


“ Γ 
εἴσειμ᾽ ὑπαὶ πτερύγων κιχλᾶν καὶ κοψίχων. 


ΧΟ. 


εἶδες ὦ, εἶδες, ὦ 


970 


[orp. 


πᾶσα πόλι, Tov φρόνιμον ἄνδρα, τὸν ὑπέρσοφον, 


οἷ ἔχει σπεισάμενος ἐμπορικὰ χρήματα διεμπολᾶν, 


a N SN, 2 +7 
@V Τὰ μεν εν οἰκίᾳ 


Ψ x δ᾽ > 4 
χρήσιμα, τὰ Qu πρέπει 


χλιαρὰ κατεσθίειν. 


975 


αὐτόματα πάντ᾽ ἀγαθὰ τῷδέ ye mopiferat. 


οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐγὼ Πόλεμον οἴκαδ᾽ ὑποδέξομαι, 


οὐδὲ παρ᾽ ἐμοί ποτε τὸν “Αρμόδιον ἄσεται 
& 


980 


ξυγκατακλινεὶς, ὅτι παροίνιος ἀνὴρ ἔφυ, 


> ? 
ὅστις ἐπὶ πάντ᾽ ἀγάθ᾽ ἔχοντας ἐπικωμάσας, 


969. ἐμαυτῷ] For my own use. ΟΕ, 
infra 1138. The Market-scene is over, 
and the three visitors, the Megarian, 
the Boeotian, and Lamachus, have all 
been dealt with in accordance with the 
rules laid down in 721 supra. The re- 
mainder of the Comedy is entirely taken 
up with the Anthesterian banquet, for 
which the Boeotian luxuries have so 
opportunely arrived. These, τόδε τὸ 
φορτίον, Dicaeopolis now takes into the 
house; he presently throws out (what 
purports to be) the feathers of the birds 
which he has plucked for cooking (988) ; 
then we find him engaged in the process 
of cooking (1005-47); and finally he 
packs them up in his refreshment-basket 
(1098-1142) and departs with them to 
the feast. 

970. ὑπαὶ πτερύγων] Both here and in 
Birds 1426 we have the form ὑπαὶ (not 
ὑπὸ) with πτερύγων, because in each case 


the poet is quoting an old song, ὁ τρόπος 
ποιητικός" says the Scholiast, μιμεῖται δὲ 
τὸ μέλος, 

971, εἶδες ὦ κιτιλ.} Between the mar- 
keting scenes and the banqueting scenes 
Aristophanes interposes a strophe and 
antistrophe containing an idyllic de- 
scription of War and of Peace. War 
with its terrible devastation of the 
quiet Athenian homesteads and _ its 
destruction of their vineyards is de- 
picted as a drunken reveller, breaking 
in upon some happy company, upsetting 
the furniture, and throwing everything 
into confusion. Peace who is here, 
as in Lysistrata 1114, represented by 
Διαλλαγὴ, Reconciliation, is described as 
a beautiful damsel, whose surpassing 
loveliness the old Acharnians have never 
perceived till now, and in whose com- 
panionship they long to enjoy the 
simple blessings of a country life. Hach 
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Now for myself I’ll carry all these things 
Indoors, to the tune οὐ merles an’ mavises wings. 


CaHor. 


Have ye seen him, all ye people, seen the man of matchless art, 


Seen him, by his private treaty, traffic gain from every mart, 
Goods from every neighbour ; 
Some required for household uses; some’twere pleasant warm to eat; 
All the wealth of all the cities lavished here before his feet, 
Free from toil and labour. 


War I’ll never welcome in to share my hospitality, 


Never shall the fellow sing Harmodius in my company, 
Always in his cups he acts so rudely and offensively. 
Tipsily he burst upon our happy quiet family, 


strophe commences with a few lines in 
commendation of Dicaeopolis and his 
private treaty. Save that, as in the 
very similar system, Wasps 1275-91, 
the concluding line of each strophe is 
a trochaic tetrameter catalectic, the 
entire Chorus is in that cretico-paeonic 
metre which Aristophanes so much 
affected in his younger days, and which 
in these earlier comedies is always 
constructed with such artistic care. 
The first six lines, usually crushed up 
into three or four, are given in the text 
exactly as they stand in the Ravenna 
MS.; lines 4, 5, and 6 each consisting of 
a paeon and a cretic, a very melodious 
metre, the beauty of which is altogether 
lost in the ordinary arrangement. The 
nine lines which follow allow of no 
exchange of paeons and cretics; as in 
the similar system in the Wasps, each 
consists of three paeons followed by one 


cretic. This was a famous metre, πολυ- 
θΘρύλλητον Hephaestion calls it in his 
thirteenth chapter. 
58.0.8) ἔνιοι τῶν ποιητῶν τοὺς πρώτους καλου- 
μένους παιῶνας παραλαμβάνειν, πλὴν τῆς 
τελευταίας χώρας, εἰς ἣν τὸν κρητικὸν παρα- 


᾿Επιτηδεύουσιν, he 


λαμβάνουσιν. Οὕτω γοῦν τὸ πολυθρύλλητον 
τετράμετρον συντιθέασιν οὗ παράδειγμα ἐκ 
τῶν ᾿Αριστοφάνους Τεωργῶν" (from which 
he cites a couplet, and continues), 
κέχρηται δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δράμασιν 
ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης, καὶ ἐν Σφηξίν (1275) ὦ 
paxdpt Αὐτόμενες, ὥς σε μακαρίζομεν. 

980. τὸν ᾿Αρμόδιον] That 15, the Scolium 
of that name; the various forms of which 
are collected in the Commentary on 
Wasps 1225. See also infra 1093. War, 
they mean, shall never take part in our 
friendly festivities. 

982. πάντ᾽ ἀγάθ᾽ ἔχοντας] In the piping 
times of Peace they had πάντ᾽ ἀγαθὰ, as 
Dicaeopolis, and only Dicaeopolis, has 
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3 ἊΝ ΤᾺ X 2 3352 
εἰργάσατο πάντα κακὰ κἀνέτρεπε κἀξέχει, 


κἀμάχετο, καὶ προσέτι πολλὰ προκαλουμένου, 


πῖνε, κατάκεισο, λαβὲ τήνδε φιλοτησίαν, 


985 


Dy # a AY ~ BA es εἶ 
τὰς χάρακας ἧπτε πολὺ μᾶλλον ἔτι τῳ πυρὶ, 
᾿ a > a 
ἐξέχει θ᾽ ἡμῶν βίᾳ τὸν οἶνον ἐκ τῶν ἀμπέλων. 


εἶδες ὡς ἐπτέρω- 


[ἀντ΄ 


ταί τ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖπνον ἅμα καὶ μεγάλα δὴ φρονεῖ 
τοῦ βίου δ᾽ ἐξέβαλε δεῖγμα τάδε τὰ πτερὰ πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. 


ὦ Κύπριδι τῇ καλῇ 


καὶ Χάρισι ταῖς φίλαις 


ξύντροφε Διαλλαγὴ, 


Ψ 
ὡς καλὸν ἔχουσα τὸ πρόσωπον ἄρ᾽ ἐλάνθανες. 


990 


πῶς ἂν ἐμὲ καὶ σέ τις "Ἔρως ξυναγάγοι λαβὼν, 
ὥσπερ ὁ γεγραμμένος, ἔχων στέφανον ἀνθέμων ; 


ΝΥ 


ἢ πάνυ γερόντιον ἴσως νενόμικάς με σύ; 


now (978 supra); but when War came 
blustering in everything was changed, 
πάντα κακὰ εἰργάσατο. 

985. φιλοτησίαν] The κύλιξ φιλοτησία 
(Lys. 203) was the loving-cup, the cup ο᾽ 
kindness handed round for each guest to 
drink, as a pledge of peace and friend- 
ship. This custom, well known in our 
Oxford colleges and elsewhere, still 
prevails in modern Greece.—Dodwell 
i. 157. The loving-cup is frequently 
mentioned in ancient writers. In 
Achilles Tatius ii. 2 Dionysus is said 
to have given men their first taste of 
wine in a loving-cup. In Heliodorus, 
Aethiopicsiii. 11, the loving-cup is going 
round, when it is found that one of the 
guests can drink nothing but water. 
Theagenes therefore takes a cup of 
water, pledges the guest in it, and says 


ἀλλὰ σύγε ταύτην δέχου τὴν φιλοτησίαν ἣν 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἡδίστων σοι προέπιον" καὶ φιλίαν 
ἥδε ἡμῖν ἡ τράπεζα σπενδέσθω. Athenaeus 
xi. 106 defines it as κύλιξ τις ἣν κατὰ 
φιλίαν προὔπινον and cites passages in 
which it is mentioned. According to 
Aelian, Socrates called his cup of hem- 
lock τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων φιλοτησίαν, “the 
loving-cup which the Athenians had sent 
him” (V. H. i. 16); and Phocion, about 
to drink the same fatal draught, desired 
his son μηδὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις μνησικακήσειν ὑπὲρ 
τῆς παρ᾽ αὐτῶν φιλοτησίας, ἣν νῦν πίνω 
(V. Η. xii. 49). 

987. ἀμπέλων] Not merely did he spill 
the wine in the casks; but by cutting 
down the vines themselves he destroyed 
the perennial supply of wine stored up 
within their veins. The destruction of 
the vines is throughout the play held 
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Breaking this, upsetting that, and brawling most pugnaciously. 

Yea when we entreated him with hospitable courtesy, 

Sit you down, and drink a cup, a Cup of Love and Harmony, 

All the more he burnt the poles we wanted for our husbandry, 
Aye and spilt perforce the liquor treasured up within our vines. 


Proudly he prepares to banquet. 


Did ye mark him, all elate, 


As a sample of his living cast these plumes before his gate ? 
Grand his ostentation ! 
O of Cypris foster-sister, and of every heavenly Grace, 
Never knew 1 till this moment all the glory of thy face, 
- RECONCILIATION ! 


O that Love would you and me unite in endless harmony, 
Love as he is pictured with the wreath of roses smilingly. 
Maybe you regard me as a fragment of antiquity : 


up by these old Acharnians as the head 
and front of the calamities brought 
upon them by the War. The short 
line εἶδες ὡς ἐπτέρω- which immediately 
follows the word ἀμπέλων had, no doubt 
from its not commencing at the margin 
of the page, dropped out altogether at 
a very early time, and the word ἀμπέλων 
in the MSS. is at once succeeded by rai 
τ' ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖπνον κιτιλ. But a corrector 
of the Ravenna ΜΗ. wrote in strong dark 
letters before the ra: the letters ἐπτέρ 
(there was no room for the o), and 
the Scholium contemporaneous with the 
text contains the full word ἐπτέρωται, 80 
that there can be no doubt about the 
propriety of restoring this word to the 
text. There is still a cretic wanting, 
and I have ventured to supply εἶδες 
ὡς from the commencement of the 
strophe. 


988. Κύπριδι] Cypris was one of the 
commonest names for Aphrodite, given 
her because she was ἡ Kumpoyévet ᾿Αφρο- 
δίτη, Lys. 551. It was in the sea which 
laves the coasts of Cyprus that she rose 
from the foam ‘‘ Naked, a double light 
in air and wave To meet her Graces, 
where they decked her out For worship 
without end.” 

989. Διαλλαγή] He apostrophizes Peace 
under the name of Διαλλαγὴ, because 
Εἰρήνη could not be brought into this 
metre. 

992. ὁ γεγραμμένος] He is alluding, 
the Scholiast tells us, to a picture by 
Zeuxis in the Temple of Aphrodite at 
Athens, representing Eros as a lovely 
boy, wreathed with roses. It can have 
been only recently painted, since Zeuxis 
had not, at the date of the Acharnians, 
arrived at the height of his reputation. 
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an , ~ 
ἀλλά σε λαβὼν τρία δοκῶ γ᾽ ἂν ἔτι προσβαλεῖν" 


πρῶτα μὲν ἂν ἀμπελίδος ὄρχον ἐλάσαι μακρὸν, 


995 


εἶτα παρὰ τόνδε νέα μοσχίδια συκίδων, 


‘ μὴ 7 3 7 wv £ 27 κῶν 
καὶ τὸ τρίτον ἡμερίδος ὄρχον, ὁ γέρων ὁδὶ, 


καὶ περὶ τὸ χωρίον ἐλᾷδας ἅπαν ἐν κύκλῳ, 


> ᾽ “ ~ 
ὥστ᾽ ἀλείφεσθαί o dm αὐτῶν κἀμὲ ταῖς νουμηνίαις. 


ΚΗΡ. ἀκούετε λεῴ' κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τοὺς χόας 


1000 


994, τρία προσβαλεῖν] Προσβάλλειν 15 
equivalent to the Latin auctarium ad- 
ticere, to throw into the bargain. Recon- 
ciliation may think him somewhat old 
for a bridegroom, but if she will marry 
him he will throw three things into 
the bargain, make her three wedding 
presents, perform three feats of hus- 
bandry. These feats consist in replacing 
the vines and fig-trees which War has 
broken down; and they are three in 
number, because he will plant three 
rows of fruit-trees in his little plot. The 
centre row will be formed of fig-trees ; 
with a row of vines trained on vine-poles 
on the one side, and a row of loftily 
climbing vines on the other. All this 
will he do himself ὁ γέρων ὁδὶ (or as we 
should say “old as I am”), and more 
than this; for in a circle round his 
vineyard he will plant a belt of olives, 
and go secure a constant supply of oil 
for his use and hers on the solemn feast 
days. In the fourth of Aelian’s Country 
Letters the writer borrows, with little 
alteration of language, almost the whole 
of this description. 


995. spxov]”Opxos, στίχος (a 7010) ἀμ- 
πέλων ἢ ἑτέρων purav.—Scholiast. Hence 
the space between the rowsis called μετόρ- 
χιον, Peace 568. Observe the caxessing 
way in which the old farmer speaks of 
his fruit-trees. The vines are ἀμπελίδες, 
darling little vines, and the figs are véa 
μοσχίδια συκίδων, tender little shoots of dear 
little fig-trees. Compare Peace 596, 597, 

997. ἡμερίδος] This was a vine, not 
confined to low vineyard poles, but 
allowed to attain its full height on lofty 
trellis-work or otherwise. It seems to 
have derived the name of ἡμερὶς, vitis 
domestica, from the fact that it was 
originally so trained not (as afterwards) 
in vineyards, but on the walls of the 
dwelling-house. It is what Keble calls 
the “household vine” as distinguished 
from the vine grown in the field; “Nor 
may our household vine or fig-tree hide 
The broken arches ofold Canaan’s pride,” 
Christian Year. It was an jpepis, and 
not an ordinary ἄμπελος, which stretched 
its tendrils about the grotto of Calypso 
(Odyssey v. 69). 


And, all the grotto surrounding, the arms of a vine went straying 
With green leaf-masses abounding, and clusters heavily-weighing. (Way.) 


998. ἐλᾷδας] The olive belt is over and 
above the three promised rows of fruit- 


trees; it was to form a boundary round 
about the little plantation, χωρίον. So 
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Ah, but if I get you, dear, [’ll show my triple husbandry. 

First a row of vinelets will I plant prolonged and orderly, 

Next the little fig-tree shoots beside them, growing lustily, 

Thirdly the domestic vine; although I am so elderly. 

Round them all shall olives grow, to form a pleasant boundary. 
Thence will you and I anoint us, darling, when the New Moon 


shines. 


Crizr. O yes! O yes! 


Come, drain your pitchers to the trumpet’s sound, 


, ‘the Syrian meadows are bounded by 
groves of olive,” says Lord Beaconsfield 
in Contarini Fleming vi. 4; an account 
of his own travels. 

999. ἀπ’ αὐτῶν] With the oil from 
the olives. The new moon—not the 
astronomical new moon, but the first 
appearance of the young moon, glitter- 
ing in the evening sky—-was a time of 
religious solemnity everywhere in the 
ancient world. Cf. Wasps 96. With 
this the business of the stage recom- 
mences, and by a turn of the eccyclema 
the interior of the house of Dicaeopolis 
is exposed to view. He himself is dis- 
covered, with his kitchen-knaves around 
him, busily engaged in cooking the 
thrushes, the eels, and the other good 
things which the Boeotian has brought 
hin. 

1000. ἀκούετε Aes] A Crier enters to 
give notice that the drinking competi- 
tion which took place on the Pitcher 
Day (οἱ Xées) is now about to commence. 
And the rest of the Comedy is devoted to 
the preparations (varied by sundry inter- 
ruptions) for the banquet at which this 
competition came off, and to the result 


of the competition. The Pitcher Day 
doubtless derived its name from this 
contest, when a prize was given to the 
competitor who could soonest ‘‘ floor” 
(to use an expressive vulgarism) a χοῆρες 
ἄγγος, a vessel containing nearly three 
quarts of wine. The origin of the contest 
was traced by antiquaries to the arrival 
of Orestes at Athens to stand his trial 
before the Areopagus. As nobody would 
like to share the cup (see Knights 1289) 
with a matricide, and yet all were de- 
sirous of sparing the feelings of Orestes, 
the king (Demophoon or Pandion) hada 
separate χοῦς placed before each citizen, 
and declared that whoever emptied his 
first should receive for a prize an Attic 
πλακοῦς. See the Commentary on Frogs 
216 and to the authorities there cited 
add the Scholiast on 961 supra. On one 
occasion Dionysius of Sicily offered a 
golden crown as the prize, and it was 
won by the philosopher Xenocrates, 
Athenaeus x. 49; Ael. V. H. ii. 41; 
Diog. Laert. iv. 8. But at this period 
it would seem that the prize was really 
an ἀσκὸς or wine-skin. The Ravenna 
Scholiast says that on this day ἀγὼν fv 
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πίνειν ὑπὸ τῆς σάλπιγγος" ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἐκπίῃ 
πρώτιστος, ἀσκὸν Κτησιφῶντος λήψεται. 


ΔΙ. ὦ 


παῖδες, ὦ γυναῖκες, οὐκ ἠκούσατε; 


» ~ a Ua > > - 
τί δρᾶτε; τοῦ κήρυκος οὐκ ἀκούετε; 


ἀναβράττετ᾽, ἐξοπτᾶτε, τρέπετ', ἀφέλκετε 


1005 


τὰ λαγῷα ταχέως, τοὺς στεφάνους ἀνείρετε. 
a Ἂν δι Fa oy 3 ΄ + τη 
φέρε τοὺς ὀβελίσκους, iv ἀναπείρω τὰς κίχλας. 


ΧΟ. 


ζηλῶ σε τῆς εὐβουλίας, 


μᾶλλον δὲ τῆς εὐωχίας, 


ἄνθρωπε, τῆς παρούσης. 


ΔΙ. 
ΧΟ. 


ay 4 Η ~ > 5 ΄ 
οιἰμαι OE Και TOUT €U λέγειν. 


1010 


τί δῆτ᾽, ἐπειδὰν τὰς κίχλας ὀπτωμένας ἴδητε; 


ΔΙ. τὸ πῦρ ὑποσκάλευε. 


περὶ τοῦ ἐκπιεῖν τινὰ πρῶτον χόα" καὶ ὁ πιὼν 
ἐστέφετο φυλλίνῳ στεφάνῳ, καὶ ἀσκὸν οἴνου 
ἐλάμβανεν" πρὸς σαλπιγγὸς δ᾽ ἔπινον. And 
to the like effect Hesychius and others. 
At the banquet the Pitcher-competitors 
filled their pitchers with wine, and when 
the trumpet gave the appointed signal 
raised them simultaneously to their lips, 
and drained the contents, the man who 
drained his first receiving an ἀσκὸς full 
of wine. Inthe present competition the 
Victor is promised not a mere ordinary 
wine-skin, but the skin of Ctesiphon 
filled with wine, and Ctesiphon being 
a man of enormous corpulence the prize 
would be one of unusual value. As to 
*Axovere Lew, Our O yes! O yes! see the 
note on Peace 551. It was commonly 
followed by the infinitive, as here by 


πίνειν. On κατὰ τὰ πάτρια Bergler observes 
“seil. ἔθη" Thuc. ii. 2 καὶ 
κῆρνξ εἴ τις βούλεται κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τῶν 
πάντων Βοιωτῶν ξυμμαχεῖν, τίθεσθαι παρ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τὰ ὅπλα ubi Scholia ad illud κατὰ 
τὰ πάτρια habent, ἔθη δηλονότι. 

1002. Κτησιφῶντος] ‘Qs παχὺς καὶ προ- 
γάστωρ ὁ Κτησιφῶν σκώπτεται.--- δομο]ϊαδῦ. 
The idea οὗ flaying a man and using his 
skin as a wine-bag is not unfamiliar in 
Greek literature. Its first appearance, 
I suppose, was made in Solon’s lines, 
where he describes the opinion which 
the Athenians held of his moderation 
in retiring from the position of sole 
legislator without acquiring wealth for 
himself or aspiring to the Tyranny of 
Athens. 


2 κα « 
ἀνεῖπεν ὁ 


Not a knowing hand is Solon; not a man profound and deep, 

Who the gifts the Gods provided had not sense enough to keep. 
Wealth within his net and Kingship! yet he threw the catch away! 
O could I be Lord of Athens only for one glorious day, 

Let them slay me then and flay me, make a wine-bag of my skin, 
Yea and utterly destroy us, me and all my kith and kin. 
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Whoso drains 4s first, 


Shall have, for prize, a skin of—Ctesiphon. 


Di. 
What are ye at? 


Lads! Lassies! heard ye not the words he said ? 
Do ye not hear the Crier ? 


Quick ! stew and roast, and turn the roasting flesh, 
Unspit the haremeat, weave the coronals, 
Bring the spits here, and I’ll impale the thrushes. 


Cuor. 


I envy much your happy plan, 


IT envy more, you lucky man, 


The joys you’re now possessing. 


Dr. 
gloriously ? 


Cuor. And that’s a saying I admire. 


coal fire. 


What, when around the spits you see the thrushes roasting 


Di. Boy, poke me up the char- 


ἀσκὸν ὕστερον δεδάρθαι, κἀπιτετρίῖφθαι γένος, 
Plutarch’s Solon, chap. 14. So ἀσκὸν 
δείρειν, Clouds 442. Cf. Knights 370 δερῶ 
σε θύλακον κλοπῆς. 

1008. ὦ παῖδες κιτ.λ.1 Dicaeopolis, all 
excitement at the news, calls to his 
household to set to work immediately 
to prepare the dinner which he must 
take with him to the banquet. We shall 
find presently that he himself wins the 
race, τὸν yoa πρῶτος ἐκπέπωκα (infra 1202), 
and claims the prize, ἀπόδοτέ μοι τὸν 
ἀσκὸν, infra 1225. 

1005. rpémer’, ἀφέλκετε] ᾿Αναστρέψατε 
τὰ ὀπτώμενα κρέα, καὶ τὰ ὀπτηθέντα ἐξέλκετε. 
—Scholiast. 

1006. τοὺς στεφάνους dveipere] For in 
the competition the drinkers were 
crowned with garlands which (at all 
events at the first institution of the 
contest) were afterwards deposited in 


the Temple of Dionysus or given to his 
priest. See the Commentary on Frogs 
216. And cf. infra 1091, 1145. 

1008. ζηλῶ σε] The unwonted savour 
of the roasting and stewing meat has 
quite subdued the hearts of the old 
Acharnians, and they become the mere 
humble adulators of their whilom an- 
tagonist. This little metrical system, 
and the corresponding one, infra 1037— 
46, bear a strong resemblance to those 
in the Peace (856-67 and 909-21). 

1009. εὐωχίας] The Chorus begin by 
congratulating Dicaeopolis on his good 
counsel, εὐβουλία, in concluding his 
Private Peace ; though the real subject 
of their congratulation, they hasten to 
add, is rather the present good cheer 
εὐωχία, and the knowing way in which 
he is catering for himself, αὑτῷ δια- 
κονεῖται. 
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XO. ἤκουσας ὡς μαγειρικῶς 1015 
κομψῶς τε καὶ δειπνητικῶς 
αὑτῷ διακονεῖται ; 
TE. οἴμοι τάλας. ΔΙ. ὦ Ἡράκλεις, τίς οὑτοσί; 
ΤῈ. ἀνὴρ κακοδαίμων, ΔΙ. κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν τρέπου. 
ΓΕ. ὦ φίλτατε, σπονδαὶ γάρ εἰσι σοὶ μόνῳ, 1020 
μέτρησον εἰρήνης τί μοι, κἂν πέντ᾽ ἔτη. 
ΔΙ. τίδ᾽ ἔπαθε; TE. ἐπετρίβην ἀπολέσας τὼ βόε. 
ΔΙ. πόθεν; TE. ἀπὸ Φυλῆς ἔλαβον οἱ Βοιώτιοι. 
ΔΙ. ὦ τρισκακόδαιμον, εἶτα λευκὸν ἀμπέχει; 
TE. καὶ ταῦτα μέντοι νὴ Δί᾽ ὥπερ pe ἐτρεφέτην 1025 
ἐν πᾶσι βολίτοι. Al. εἶτα νυνὶ τοῦ δέει ; 
TE. ἀπόλωλα τὠφθαλμὼ δακρύων τὼ βέε. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι κήδει Δερκέτου Φυλασίου, 
ὑπάλειψον εἰρήνῃ με τὠφθαλμὼ ταχύ. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πόνηρ᾽, οὐ δημοσιεύων τυγχάνω. 1030 


1018. οἴμοι τάλας] The First Interrup- 
tion. Dercetes, an Athenian farmer, 
enters in great tribulation. His farm 
was at Phyle, just on the Attic side of 
a pass between Boeotia and Attica, and 
his two oxen, τὼ Bde, have been carried 
off by Boeotian raiders, who appear to 
have been very busy about this time. 
See infra 1077, There seems to have 
been something quaint about the dual 
τὼ Bde, since in this little dialogue of 
nineteen lines Aristophanes introduces 
it thrice, each time at the termination 
ofaline. The interruption is intended 
to show the hardships of the ordinary 
citizen who is at War, as compared with 
the happy lot of Dicaeopolis who is at 
Peace. 

1019. κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν τρέπου] ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ 


ἐν σεαυτῷ ἔχε τὴν κακοδαιμονίαν, μὴ ἐπιμίγ- 
vuoo ἡμῖν Kakodatpovav.—Scholiast. The 
entire line is repeated in Clouds 1263. 

1021. πέντ᾽ ἔτη] He is treating the 
σπονδαὶ as a liquid (see on 187 supra), 
and should have said five drops, as infra 
1088, 1034; but for “drops” he substi- 
tutes ‘‘years” to show what he really 
wants, 

1024. λευκὸν ἀμπέχει] For the mourn- 
ing colour has always been black. οὐδεὶς 
δι’ ἐμὲ μέλαν ἱμάτιον περιεβάλετο, No one 
through any act of mine α8 had to puton 
mourning, said Pericles on his death- 
bed, Plutarch, Pericles, chap. 38. 
And indeed the custom is very fre- 
quently mentioned. Sozomen, speak- 
ing of a penitent, says λαμπρὰν ἐσθῆτα 
ἀπέθετο" οἷα δὲ πενθῶν, μέλαιναν περιβαλλό- 
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O listen with what cookly art 


And gracious care, so trim and smart, 
His own repast he’s dressing, 


Farmer. Alas! Alas! 
Far. 
Far. 


An ill-starred man. 


Di. O Heracles, who's there ὃ 
Di. Then keep it to yourself. 
O—for you only hold the truces, dear— 


Measure me out though but five years of Peace. 


Di. = What ails you? 
Di. Where from ἢ 


Far. Ruined! 
Far. From Phyle. 


Lost my oxen twain. 
The Boeotians stole them. 


Di. Well, what want you now ὃ 


D1. πᾶ yet you are clad in white, you ill-starred loon ! 
Far. They twain maintained me in the very lap 

Of affluent muckery. 
Far. Lost my two eyes, weeping my oxen twain. 


Come, if you care for Dercetes of Phyle, 
Rub some Peace-ointment, do, on my two eyes. 
Di. Why, bless the fool, I’m not a public surgeon. 


μένος, ἐκαθέζετο κλαίων.---Ἡ. E. 11, 9, 7. 

1026. ἐν πᾶσι βολίτοις] For the ordi- 
nary phrase ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς, in the midst 
of every kind of blessing, he substitutes 
ἐν πᾶσι βολίτοις, which means literally 
in the midst of every kind of cow dung. 
δέον εἰπεῖν ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς (in all good 
luck), βολίτοις (in all good muck) εἶπε 
παρ᾽ trévotrav.—Scholiast. Muck for luck 
is Mr. Green’s suggestion ; mucksery for 
luxury Dr. Merry’s. For other varia- 
tions from the ordinary phrase see 
Wasps 709 ἔζων ἐν πᾶσι λαγῴοις, and 
Lucian’s ‘““De morte Peregrini” 16 ἐν 
πᾶσιν ἀφθόνοις ἦν. 

1080. δημοσιεύων] In ancient Greece 
the State itself was accustomed to re- 
tain certain physicians, who kept as it 
were a public dispensary, and took no 


fee from their patients. See Plutus 407 
and the Commentary there. Perhaps 
the most notable instance of this cus- 
tom is afforded by the famous Demo- 
cedes of Croton, who, according to 
Herodotus (iii. 131), was engaged as 
a public physician in successive years, 
at an ever-increasing salary, by Aegina, 
Athens, and Samos, Physicians so hired 
were said δημοσιεύειν, Plato, Gorgias 70 
(514 Ὁ), Politicus (259 A). Pittalus, 
who is again mentioned infra 1222, and 
Wasps 1432, was doubtless himself one 
of these δημοσιευόντων ἰατρῶν. Dodwell, 
travelling in Greece at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, found the 
same custom still prevailing there. 
“Physicians in Greece,” he says, ‘are 
paid a yearly salary by the government 
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TE. ἴθ᾽ ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ἤν πως κομίσωμαι τὼ βόε. 
ΔΙ. οὐκ ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ κλᾶε πρὸς τοῦ ᾿Πιττάλου. 
ΓΕ. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλά μοι σταλαγμὸν εἰρήνης ἕνα 
εἰς τὸν καλαμίσκον ἐνστάλαξον τουτονί. 
ΔΙ. οὐδ᾽ ἂν στριβιλικίγξ' ἀλλ᾽ ἀπιὼν oipw¢é ποι. 1035 
ΓΕ. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων τοῖν γεωργοῖν βοιδίοιν. 
ΧΟ. ἁνὴρ ἐνεύρηκέν τι ταῖς 
σπονδαῖσιν ἡδὺ, κοὐκ ἔοι- 
κεν οὐδενὶ μεταδώσειν. 
ΔΙ. κατάχει σὺ τῆς χορδῆς τὸ μέλι' τὰς σηπίας στάθευε' 1040 
ΧΟ. ἤκουσας ὀρθιασμάτων; ΔΙ. ὀπτᾶτε τἀγχέλεια. 
ΧΟ. ἀποκτενεῖς λιμῷ με καὶ 
τοὺς γείτονας κνίσῃ τε καὶ 1045 
φωνῇ τοιαῦτα λάσκων. 
ΔΙ. ὀπτᾶτε ταυτὶ καὶ καλῶς ξανθίζετε. 
ΠΑ. δΔΙιικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τίς οὑτοσί; τίς οὑτοσί; 


or the public, and do not receive fees 
from their patients.”—i. 146 n. 

1034. καλαμίσκον] The Scholiast inter- 
prets this to mean “a tube of bronze or 
silver such as physicians use"; but 
Dercetes was a farmer, not a physician, 
and had doubtless brought with him 
a hollow veed, which indeed is the 
literal meaning of the word. 

1085. στριβιλικίγξ] ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ οὐδὲ ῥανίδα, 
στρίβος δὲ καλεῖται ἡ λεπτὴ καὶ ὀξεῖα βοὴ, 
λίκιγξ δὲ ἡ ἐλαχίστη βοὴ τοῦ dpyéov.— 
Scholiast. With λίκιγξ as the twitter 
of a bird compare the -λιλὶξ of Birds 
262. 

1040. χορδῆς] A sausage. The Scho- 
liast both here and on 1119 infra says 


χορδὴ καλεῖται τὸ παχὺ ἔντερον τοῦ mpo- 
βάτου. 

1044. λιμῷ! Elmsley would appro- 
priate this word to the Chorus, and 
the κνίσῃ and φωνῇ to the neighbours; 
me quidem fame enecabis, vicinos vero 
tuos nidore et clamore. But no one has 
adopted this interpretation; and it 
seems clear that both Chorus and neigh- 
bours are represented as being done to 
death by one and the same process, viz. 
by the pangs of hunger, sharpened by 
the smell of dinner and'by the lordly 
commands which Dicaeopolis keeps on 
issuing to his kitchen-knaves. 

1048. Δικαιόπολι] The Second Inter- 
ruption; intended, like the First, to 


. 
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Far. Do now; I'll maybe find my oxen twain. 
Di. No, go and weep at Pittalus’s door. 
Far. Do, just one single drop. Just drop me here 
Into this quill one little drop of Peace. 
Di. No, not one twitterlet; take your tears elsewhere. 
Far. Alas! Alas! my darling yoke of oxen. 
Cuor. He loves the Treaty’s pleasant taste ; 
He will not be, methinks, in haste 
To let another share it. 
Dit. Pour on the tripe the honey, you! 


stew ! 


Cuor. How trumpet-like his orders sound. 


are browned. 
Cuor. 


And you, the cuttle richly 


Di. Be sure the bits of eel 


The words you speak, your savoury rites, 


Keep sharpening so our appetites 
That we can hardly bear it. 


Dr. Now roast these other things and brown them nicely. 


Groomsman. O Dicaeopolis ! 


Di. Who’s there? who’s there ἢ 


illustrate the discomforts incident to 
a state of war. A newly-married couple, 
fearing that they may be separated 
during their honeymoon by a summons 
for the husband to take part in some 
military expedition, send each a 
separate messenger to Dicaeopolis to 
petition for a few drops of Peace. The 
latter’s impatience at this renewed in- 
terruption of his culinary operations is 
shown by his testy repetition of the 
words ris οὑτοσί; The first to address 
Dicaeopolis is the bridegroom’s mes- 
senger, the chosen friend who stood by 
him during the wedding day, and at 


even drove off with the newly-wedded 
4 


pair, the bride sitting in the carriage 
between the two men. Hence he was 
commonly called the mdpoyos, Birds 
1740. That παράνυμφος and mdpoxos are 
names for the same person is plain 
upon all the authorities. Πάροχος" 
mapavuppos.—Hesychius. παρόχους τοὺς 
παρανύμφους éxddecav.—Etym. Magn. 
(8. ν. ἁρμάτειον μέλος). πάροχοι λέγονται of 
παράνυμφοι παρὰ τὸ παροχεῖσθαι τοῖς νυμ- 
giows.—Scholiast on Birds 1787, Suidas. 
ὁ δὲ καλούμενος παράνυμφος, νυμφευτὴς 
ὀνομάζεται καὶ mdpoxos.—Pollux iii. 40. 
Apparently, in the present case, the 
Wedding is only just over. 
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ἔπεμψέ τίς σοι νυμφίος ταυτὶ κρέα 
ἐκ τῶν γάμων. ΔΙ. καλῶς γε ποιῶν, ὅστις ἦν. 
ἐκέλευε δ᾽ ἐγχέαι σε, τῶν κρεῶν χάριν, 

ἵνα μὴ στρατεύοιτ᾽, ἀλλὰ βινοίη μένων, 

ἐς τὸν ἀλάβαστον κύαθον εἰρήνης ἕνα. 

ἀπόφερ᾽ ἀπόφερε τὰ κρέα καὶ μή μοι δίδου, 

ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἐγχέαιμι μυρίων δραχμῶν. 

ἀλλ᾽ αὑτηὶ τίς ἐστίν; ΠΑ. ἡ νυμφεύτρια 
δεῖται παρὰ τῆς νύμφης τί σοι λέξαι μόνῳ. 

φέρε δὴ, τί σὺ λέγεις ; ὡς γέλοιον, ὦ θεοὶ, 

τὸ δέημα τῆς νύμφης, ὃ δεῖταί μου σφόδρα, 

ὅπως ἂν οἰκουρῇ τὸ πέος τοῦ νυμφίου. 

φέρε δεῦρο τὰς σπονδὰς, ἵν᾿ αὐτῇ δῶ μόνῃ, 


1055 


1060 


ὁτιὴ γυνή ᾽στι τοῦ πολέμου τ’ οὐκ ἀξία. 

ὕπεχ᾽ ὧδε δεῦρο τοὐξάλειπτρον, ὦ γύναι. 

οἷσθ᾽ ὡς ποιεῖτε τοῦτο; τῇ νύμφῃ φράσον, 

ὅταν στρατιώτας καταλέγωσι, τουτῳὶ 1065 


νύκτωρ ἀλειφέτω τὸ πέος τοῦ νυμφίου. 


ἀπόφερε τὰς σπονδάς. 


la Ν 3 ἢ 
φέρε τὴν οἰνήρυσιν, 


1058. ἀλάβαστον] A perfume-box, “an 
alabaster box of ointment.” τὴν μυρο- 
Onxnv.—Scholiast, here and at Lys. 947. 
τὴν τοῦ μύρου λήκυθον ᾿Αττικοὶ καλοῦσιν 
ἀλάβαστον, Photius s.v. λήκυθος. Per- 
fumes were in great request at wed- 
dings (Peace 862, Plutus 529); and the 
groomsman would naturally be provided 
with a perfume-box. 

1054. ἀπόφερ᾽ ἀπόφερε] Here, as in 
Peace 1221, the double ἀπόφερε indi- 
cates the haste of the speaker to get 
vid of the things. He will not retain 
them a moment under the prescribed 
conditions. 


1056. νυμφεύτρια] The bridegroom’s 
envoy having signally failed in his 
mission the messenger from the bride 
advances. She is the νυμφεύτρια, which 
for convenience sake we translate 
“bridesmaid,” though her functions 
were totally different from those of 
our English bridesmaids. She was, in 
fact, a person sent from the bride's old 
home to superintend the arrangements 
made for her reception and comfort in 
her new home. By Hesychius, Photius, 
and Suidas she is described as ἡ συμ- 
πεμπομένη ὑπὸ τῶν γονέων τῇ νύμφῃ, and 
by Pollux iii, 41 as ἡ διοικουμένη τὰ περὶ 
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A bridegroom sends you from his wedding-banquet 
D1. Well done, whoe’er he is. 
And in return he bids you pour him out, 


To keep him safely with his bride at home, 
Into this omtment-pot one dram of Peace. 


D1. 


Take, take your meat away; I can’t abide it. 


Not for ten thousand drachmas would I give him 


One drop of Peace. 


Hey, who comes here ? 


Gr. The bridesmaid 


Bringing a private message from the bride. 


D1. 
Affects to listen. 


Well, what have you to say? What wants the bride ὃ 


O heaven, the laughable request she makes 

To keep her bridegroom safely by her side. 

Τ᾽] do it; bring the truces ; she’s a woman, 
Unfit to bear the burdens of the war. 

Now, hold the myrrh-box underneath, my girl, 


Know you the way to use it? 


Tell the bride, 


When they’re enrolling soldiers for the war, 
To rub the bridegroom every night with this. 
Now take the truces back, and bring the ladle. 


τὸν γάμον γυνή. Pollux adds that she 
was also called θαλαμεύτρια ; and that 
she managed the preparations in the 
bridal chamber may be gathered from 
Plutarch, Lycurgus 15. 

1065. καταλέγωσι] Are making up the 
κατάλογος or list of soldiers required for 
immediate service. These lists, when 
made up, were affixed to the statues of 
the "Exovupo in the agora: see Peace 
1183 and the note there. They would 
naturally distinguish between those 
whose services were required as cavalry 
and those who were to serve as hoplites. 
And Mantitheus therefore says (Lysias, 


Oration xvi) that, on the occasion of 
the memorable march to Haliartus, 
finding that he was κατειλεγμένος ἱππεύειν, 
and knowing that the cavalry would be 
in little, and the infantry in great, 
peril, he went to the officer making up 
the list and asked him ἐξαλεῖψαί pe ἐκ 
τοῦ καταλόγου, not wishing to be in 
safety whilst other citizens were in 
danger. He therefore, according to his 
own account, did from patriotic motives 
what some did for the purpose of escap- 
ing service altogether. See Knights 
1369 and the Commentary there. 

1067. ἀπόφερε τὰς σπονδάς] The grooms- 
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ἵν᾽ οἶνον ἐγχέω λαβὼν ἐς τοὺς χόας. 
ΧΟ. καὶ μὴν ὁδί τις τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνεσπακὼς 
ὥσπερ τι δεινὸν ἀγγελῶν ἐπείγεται. 1070 
KHP. ἰὼ πόνοι τε καὶ μάχαι καὶ Λάμαχοι. 
ΛΑ. τίς ἀμφὶ χαλκοφάλαρα δώματα κτυπεῖ ; 
KHP. ἰέναι σ᾽ ἐκέλευον οἱ στρατηγοὶ τήμερον 
ταχέως λαβόντα τοὺς λόχους καὶ τοὺς λόφους" 
κἄπειτα τηρεῖν νιφόμενον τὰς εἰσβολάς. 1075 
ὑπὸ τοὺς Χόας yap καὶ Χύτρους αὐτοῖσί τις 
ἤγγειλε λῃστὰς ἐμβαλεῖν Βοιωτίους. 
ΛΑ. ἰὼ στρατηγοὶ πλείονες ἣ βελτίονες. 
οὐ δεινὰ μὴ ᾿ξεῖναΐ με μηδ᾽ ἑορτάσαι; 
ΔΙ. ἰὼ στράτευμα πολεμολαμαχαΐκόν. 1080 


man and bridesmaid depart; the trea- 
ties, brought out six lines above for the 
purpose of filling the ointment-box of 
the bridesmaid, are taken in again, and 
Dicaeopolis returns to his preparations 
for the banquet. 

1068. ἐς τοὺς xéas] Ut vinum infun- 
dam in congios, Bergler, followed by 
Brunck, and generally. And this seems 
quite right, since the mention of the 
vessels into which the wine is to be 
poured is necessary to complete the 
sentence. See supra 1051, 1053. 
Blaydes’s interpretation, “in festum 
chorum,” as supra 961, is out of place 
here. 

1069. ras ὀφρῦς ἀνεσπακώς] See the 
Commentary on Knights 631. This and 
the following line, though probably not 


a parody of any particular passage, are’ 


obviously intended to bear a tragic im- 
press. They may remind the reader of 
the opening scene in Shakespeare’s 


Henry the Fourth, Part II. A mes- 
senger is coming for Lamachus with 
tidings of war and toil and trouble ; and 
he has hardly delivered his message 
when another arrives for Dicaeopolis 
with tidings of peace and joyous fes- 
tivity. As to the jingle between μάχαι 
and Λάμαχοι see supra 269. , 

1072. τίς ἀμφί] One of the three 
houses at the back of the stage was, 
as we know, the house of Lamachus; 
and possibly the military character of 
its occupant may have been indicated 
throughout by bronze shields and other 
bits of armour suspended on its wall. 
However χαλκοφάλαρα may be merely 
a soldierly epithet. It reminds us, as 
Mitchell observes, of the famous gly- 
conics in which Alcaeus (Athenaeus xiv. 
23) describes a warrior’s mansion : 

μαρμαίρει δὲ μέγας δόμος 
χαλκῷ" πᾶσα δ᾽ “Apy κεκόσ- 
μηται στέγη. 
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ΤΊ] fill the winecups for the Pitcher-feast. 
Cuor. But here runs one with eyebrows puckered up. 
Methinks he comes a messenger of woe. 


Crier. O toils, and fights, and fighting Lamachuses ! 


Lam. 


Who clangs around my bronze-accoutred halls ? 


Crier. The generals bid you take your crests and cohorts, 
And hurry off this instant; to keep watch 
Amongst the mountain passes in the snow. 

For news has come that at this Pitcher-feast 
Boeotian bandits mean to raid our lands. 


Lamu. O generals, great in numbers, small in worth ! 
Shame that I may not even enjoy the feast. 
1. O expedition battle-Lamachaean ! 


Lamachus now comes out of the house, 
as he did supra 572; but then he was 
already fully armed ; nowhe is unarmed, 
being called forth in the midst of his 
preparations for the festive banquet. 
His language is that of tragedy, τραγικώ- 
τερον λέγει, as the Scholiast says; and 
Mueller cites Eur. Bacch. 60, 61: 
βασίλειά τ’ ἀμφὶ δώματ᾽ ἐλθοῦσαι τάδε 
κτυπεῖτε Πενθέως. 

1074. τοὺς λόχους καὶ τοὺς λόφους] We 
have had this jingle before, supra 575. 
νιφόμενον, in the snowstorms, literally 
snowed upon, as Mitchell observes, citing 
Hat. iv. 31, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 3. 

1076. ὑπὸ τοὺς Χόας] Immediately upon, 
about the time of, the Pitcher Feast. Cf. 
supra 139. The Scholiast thinks that 
the words τοὺς Xdas καὶ Xurpous signify 
one day only, ἐν μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ ἄγονται of τε 
Χύτροι καὶ of Χόες ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. And so 
Suidas. But although this had been 
the case originally, yet it is certain 


that before the time of Aristophanes 
the two functions had been separated, 
the Χόες being celebrated on the twelfth 
and the Χύτροι on the thirteenth of 
Anthesterion. See the Commentary 
on Frogs 216. Indeed Aristophanes 
would not have added the words καὶ 
Χύτρους unless they conveyed some ad- 
ditional meaning. And doubtless they 
were both days of revelry, on either of 
which it might be hoped to take the 
Athenians unawares. 

1078, πλείονες ἢ βελτίονες] Compare 
Hecabe’s description of her Achaean cap- 
tors, ὦ μείζον᾽ ὄγκον δορὸς ἔχοντες ἢ φρενῶν, 
Troades 1158. The word πολεμολαμα- 
χαϊκὸν two lines below is merely a comic 
compound of πόλεμος and Λάμαχος. It 
cannot be connected, as Mitchell and 
others suppose, with ἄχος or ᾿Αχαϊκός. 
How distasteful the ridicule of Dicaeo- 
polis was to Lamachus we see from 
1195 infra. 
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AA. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, καταγελᾷς ἤδη σύ pov; 
ΔΙ. βούλει μάχεσθαι Γηρυόνῃ τετραπτίλῳ ; 
ΛΑ. αἰαῖ, 
οἵαν ὁ κῆρυξ ἀγγελίαν ἤγγειλέ μοι. 
ΔΙ. αἰαῖ, τίνα δ᾽ αὖ μοι προστρέχει τις ἀγγελῶν ; 
ATT. Δικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τί ἔστιν ; AIT. ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ταχὺ 1085 
βάδιζε, τὴν κίστην λαβὼν καὶ τὸν χόα. 
ὁ τοῦ Διονύσου γάρ σ᾽ ἱερεὺς μεταπέμπεται. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκόνει: δειπνεῖν κατακωλύεις πάλαι. 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πάντ᾽ ἐστὶν παρεσκευασμένα, 
κλῖναι, τράπεζαι, προσκεφάλαια, στρώματα, 1090 


2 » τῷ i ἃ ᾿ς a 
στέφανοι, μύρον, τραγήμαθ᾽, ai πόρναι πάρα, 
ἄμυλοι, πλακοῦντες, σησαμοῦντες, ἴτρια, 


1082, Τηρυόνῃ] Geryon was that king 
in the Far West, the “lifting ” of whose 
cattle (to use a Scotch expression for 
a Scotch custom) constituted the Tenth 
Labour of Heracles. We know from 
Hesiod (Theog. 287) that he had three 
heads; from Aeschylus (Agam. 843) 
that he had three bodies; and from 
Stesichorus (Scholiast on Hesiod ubi 
supra) that he had six hands and six 
feet, and, what is more to the present 
purpose, that he was ὑπόπτερος, furnished 
with wings. See also Lucian, Toxaris 
62, Plautus, Aulularia 509. But what 
is there about Dicaeopolis that re- 
sembles the four-winged Geryon? The 
Scholiast thinks that as he speaks he 
catches up either a locust (supra 871) 
or some of the feathers lying about 
(supra 988). But it is perhaps more 
probable that during the culinary 
operations he stuck some of the πτερύ- 


yor κιχλᾶν καὶ κοψίχων about his person, 
and has not yet removed them. 

1086. κίστην] Τότε yap of καλοῦντες ἐπὶ 
δεῖπνον στεφάνους καὶ μύρα καὶ τραγήματα 
καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα παρετίθεσαν, οἱ δὲ καλού- 
μενοι ἔφερον ἑψήματα. τὴν κίστην, τὴν 
éoOnxny.—Scholiast. It appears again 
as an ὀψοθήκη in the Knights. See 
Knights 1211, &c. The κίστη delineated 
in Hope’s Costume of the Ancients, 
Plate 136, is a large oblong wicker- 
basket with flat top and bottom, and 
straight perpendicular sides ; but doubt- 
less there were κίσται of all shapes and 
sizes. 

1087. Διονύσου ἱερεύς] The real priest 
of Dionysus, we must remember, was at 
this moment sitting in the centre of 
the front row of the auditorium, exactly 
opposite the stage. 

1092. ἄμυλοι x.7.d.] This line enu- 
merates the different cakes awaiting 
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Lam. O dear, what you! Do you insult me too? 
Dr. What would you fight with Geryon, the four-winged ? 
Lamu. O woe! 
O what a message has this Crier brought me! 
Di. Oho! what message will this runner bring me ὃ 


Messencer. Dicaeopolis ! 


Di. Well? 


Mess. Come at once to supper, 


And bring your pitcher, and your supper-chest. 

The priest of Bacchus sends to fetch you thither. 

And do be quick: you keep the supper waiting. 

For all thingss else are ready and prepared, 

The couches, tables, sofa-cushions, rugs, 

Wreaths, sweetmeats, myrrh, the harlotry are there, 
Whole-meal cakes, cheese-cakes, sesame-, honey-cakes, 


them, different in some respects, though 
in truth the word πλακοῦς, placenta, as 
a generic term, includes them all. Thus 
ἄμυλοι are described by the Scholiast on 
Peace 1195 as πλακοῦντές τινες, See also 
Chrysippus in Athenaeus xiv. 57. So 
σησαμοῦς, says the Scholiast here, εἶδος 
πλακοῦντος. And ἴτριον is similarly de- 
scribed in Ath. xiv. 58. The pecu- 
liarity of the ἄμυλος (which I have 
translated whole-meal cake) was that the 
wheat of which it was made was not 
ground into flour, but first steeped and 
then squeezed into a sort of pulp. 
ἄμυλος δὲ ἄρτος, says the Scholiast on 
Theocritus ix. 21, ὁ ἄνευ μύλου γενόμενος" 
ἀποβρέχοντες γὰρ τὸν πυρὸν ἀποθλίβουσι. 
That it was considered a great dainty 
is plain. Thus Plutarch, in his little 
treatise on εὐθυμία, chap. 3, speaking of 
the change from sickness to health, 
says, “the man who yesterday loathed 


eggs and ἀμύλια will to-day feed greedily 
on bare grain.” And in Athenaeus viii. 
39 one of the guests says jestingly that 
Ulpian does not live on food befitting 
men, but picks up fishbones and gristle ; 
like those of whom Eubulus speaks in 
his Ixion, who 
ἐν ταῖς γεννικαῖς εὐωχίαις, 

ἀμύλων παρόντων, ἐσθίουσ᾽ ἑκάστοτε 

ἄνηθα, καὶ σέλινα, καὶ φλυαρίας, 

καὶ κάρδαμ᾽ ἐσκενασμένα. 
The πλακοῦς proper was a rich cake, 
flavoured with honey, wine, oil, and 
cheese. The last-mentioned ingredient 
is singled out infra 1125, and here and 
elsewhere I have translated πλακοῦς 
cheese-cake ; but honey formed its special 
characteristic, and Attic πλακοῦντες were 
accounted the most excellent from the 
superior flavour of the honey of Hymet- 
tus; see the note on Eccl. 228. The 
σησαμοῦς was of course distinguished by 
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ὀρχηστρίδες, τὰ φίλταθ᾽ Ἁρμοδίου, καλαί. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα σπεῦδε. AA. κακοδαίμων ἐγώ. ᾿ 
ΔΙ. καὶ γὰρ σὺ μεγάλην ἐπεγράφου τὴν Γοργόνα. 1095 
σύγκλειε, καὶ δεῖπνόν τις ἐνσκευαζέτω. 
AA. παῖ παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὸν γύλιον ἐμοί. 
ΔΙ. παῖ παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὴν κίστην ἐμοί, 
ΛΑ. ἅλας θυμίτας οἷσε, παῖ, καὶ κρόμμνα. 
ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τεμάχη" κρομμύοις γὰρ ἄχθομαι. 1100 
AA. θρῖον ταρίχους οἷσε δεῦρο, παῖ, σαπροῦ. 


its sesame-seeds, and was the ordinary 
wedding-cake. See Peace 869 and the 
note there. There were sesame-seeds 
also in the ἴτριον, which is described by 
Athenaeus (xiv. 55) as a πεμμάτιον λεπ- 
τὸν, διὰ σησάμου καὶ μέλιτος γινόμενον. 

1098. τὰ φίλταθ᾽ ᾿Αρμοδίου] This seems 
a neat little joke, and I do not know 
why some editors have been so anxious 
to get rid of it. All know the famous 
Scolium (supra 980) beginning Φίλταθ᾽ 
‘Appdd? οὔ τί πω τέθνηκας, Harmodius 
dearest, thou art not yet dead, where the 
words Φίλταθ᾽ ‘Appdd’ are of course in 
the vocative case. Now Harmodius, 
though a tyrannicide, was not the most 
moral of men ; and Aristophanes takes 
the first three words of the Scolium, 
and by reading φίλταθ᾽ as the neuter 
plural, and combining ᾿Αρμόδι οὐ into 
‘Appodiov, contrives, without changing 
a letter, to hint at the irregularities of 
this popular favourite. 

1094. κακοδαίμων ἐγώ] The enumera- 
tion of the pleasures which Dicaeopolis 
is summoned to enjoy puts the finishing 
touch to the wretchedness of Lamachus, 
by their contrast with the hardships 


which he is summoned to endure. 
Dicaeopolis reminds him that this is 
the natural consequence of his having 
enrolled himself as a votary of War, 
represented by the Gorgon on his 
shield, ἐπεγράφου τὴν Τοργόνα. ᾿Ἐπιγρά- 
φεσθαι is the ordinary word for enroll- 
ing oneself as a client or disciple of 
some patron. Mitchell refers to Lucian’s 
Hermotimus 14, where the Platonists 
are described. as of τὸν Πλάτωνα ἐπιγρα- 
φόμενοι. It is needless to say that in 
real life Lamachus was the last man to 
grumble at any hardships which his 
duty as a soldier might require him to 
undergo. 

1096. σύγκλειε] Not “shut the door,” 
as it is commonly interpreted, for the 
dishes were immediately to be brought 
out through the open door, but (like the 
κλεῖε πηκτὰ δωμάτων of 479 supra) close 
up the house by wheeling in that portion 
of it which by means of the eccyclema 
had been exposed to view, after 999 
supra. The house would be closed up 
to its original shape, but the house 
door would be open. 

1097. παῖ παῖ] During the next forty- 
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And dancing-girls, Harmodius’ dearest ones. 


* So pray make haste. 


Lam. O wretched, wretched me! 


Di. Aye the great Gorgon ’twas you chose for patron. 
Now close the house, and pack the supper up. 

Lam. Boy, bring me out my soldier’s knapsack here. 

Di. ΒΟΥ, bring me out my supper-basket here. 

Lam. Boy, bring me onions, with some thymy salt. 

Di. Τὸν me, fish-fillets: onions I detest. 

Lam. Boy, bring me here a leaf of rotten fish. 


five lines the pleasures of Peace and 
the hardships of War are illustrated by 
the concurrent preparations of Dicaeo- 
polis and Lamachus: the one for his 
festival banquet, the other for his winter 
campaign. As Lamachus calls for the 
hard fare of a camp life and the other 
necessaries for his expedition to the 
snowy mountain passes, Dicaeopolis 
calls, with insulting mimicry, for the 
various luxuries he proposes to take 
with him to the feast. They speak 
alternately. Very similar in style, 
though very different in purport, is the 
dialogue between Mascarille and Albert 
in Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Dépit Amoureux” iii. 
10. Lamachus begins by telling his 
servant to bring out (φέρ᾽ ἔξω, that is 
out of his house) the γύλιος to hold his 
provisions. The γύλιος is described by 
the Scholiast as a sort of wicker basket, 
σπυριδῶδες πλέγμα ἐν @ τὰς τροφὰς ἔχοντες 
of στρατιῶται ἐβάδιζον ἐπὶ πόλεμον, OY, as 
the Scholiast at Peace 527 puts it, ἐν ᾧ 
ἀπετίθεντο τυρὸν καὶ ἐλαίας καὶ κρόμμυα. 
In form, therefore, it was very unlike 
our soldier’s knapsack. As to ἅλας 


θυμίτας see supra 772, 

1101. θρῖον] A fig-leaf; commonly 
used by the Athenians as a wrapper in 
which to fold up and serve to table 
some article of food. Here the θρῖον 
which is to be brought to Lamachus 
contains only rotten fish ; that for which 
Dicaeopolis calls contains beef fat 
(Knights 954) and probably the other 
ingredients—honey, milk, eggs, fresh 
cheese, wheat flour, and brains—con- 
stituting the dainty mixture with 
which, when wrapped up in a fig-leaf 
and cooked in rich broth, the name 
θρῖον was more usually associated. 
σκεύασμά τι παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις τὸ θρῖον, 
says the Scholiast, ὅπερ λαμβάνει ὕειον 
στέαρ ἢ ἐρίφειον, καὶ σεμίδαλιν, καὶ γάλα, 
καὶ τὸ λεκιθῶδες τοῦ φοῦ πρὸς τὸ πήγνυσθαι, 
καὶ οὕτως εἰς φύλλα συκῆς ἐμβαλλόμενον 
ἥδιστον ἀποτελεῖ βρῶμα. οὕτω Δίδυμος. 
ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ καὶ ἄλλη τις σκευασία θρῖον, 
ἐγκέφαλος μετὰ γάρου καὶ τυροῦ κατασκευ- 
αζόμενος, καὶ ἑλιττόμενος ἐν φύλλοις συκῆς 
καὶ ὀπτώμενος. See the Commentary on 
Frogs 184. ἐκεῖ means “at the place 
where the banquet is to take place.” 
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AI. κἀμοὶ σὺ δημοῦ θρῖον: ὀπτήσω δ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 

ΛΑ. ἔνεγκε δεῦρο τὼ πτερὼ τὼ ’k τοῦ κράνους. 

ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τὰς φάττας γε φέρε καὶ τὰς κίχλας. 

ΛΑ. καλόν γε καὶ λευκὸν τὸ τῆς στρουθοῦ πτερόν. 1105 

ΔΙ. καλόν ye καὶ ξανθὸν τὸ τῆς φάττης κρέας. 

ΛΑ. ὦνθρωπε, παῦσαι καταγελῶν μου τῶν ὅπλων. 

ΔΙ. ὦνθρωπε, βούλει μὴ βλέπειν εἰς τὰς κίχλας ; 

ΛΑ. τὸ λοφεῖον ἐξένεγκε τῶν τριῶν λόφων. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ λεκάνιον τῶν λαγῴων δὸς κρεῶν. 1110 

ΛΑ. ἀλλ’ ἢ τριχόβρωτες τοὺς λόφους μου κατέφαγον ; 

ΔΙ. ἀλλ’ ἢ πρὸ δείπνου τὴν μίμαρκυν κατέδομαι ; 

ΛΑ. ὦνθρωπε, βούλει μὴ προσαγορεύειν ἐμέ; 

ΔΙ. οὐκ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ χὠ παῖς ἐρίζομεν πάλαι. 
βούλει περιδόσθαι, κἀπιτρέψαι Λαμάχῳ, 1115 
πότερον ἀκρίδες ἥδιόν ἐστιν, ἢ κίχλαι; 

ΔΑ. οἴμ᾽ ὡς ὑβρίζεις. ΔΙ. τὰς ἀκρίδας κρίνει πολύ. 

ΛΑ. παῖ παῖ, καθελών μοι τὸ δόρυ δεῦρ᾽ ἔξω φέρε. 

ΔΙ. παῖ παῖ, σὺ δ᾽ ἀφελὼν δεῦρο τὴν χορδὴν φέρε. 


1105. καλὸν καὶ λευκόν] Nice and white. 
Like our word nice, καλὸν is frequently 
employed, as here, not as an indepen- 
dent epithet, but to qualify another 
adjective. καλὸν καὶ λευκὸν, beautifully 
white, not “white and also beautiful.” 
So καλὸν καὶ ξανθὸν in the next line; 
καλὸς καὶ φοινικιοῦς, Birds 272. As to 
the στρουθὸς, the ostrich, commonly 
called ἡ στρουθὸς ἡ μεγάλη, see Introduc- 
tion to Birds lvii. 

1110. λεκάνιον] This is a diminutive 
of λεκάνη, which signifies any dish, pan, 
or platter, and is in these Comedies 
applied to articles as diverse as a 
mason’s hod, a basin in which to vomit, 
and the cup in which a shoeblack keeps 


his sponge. The translation looks 
rather to the jingle than to the strict 
signification of the word. 

1112. μίμαρκυν] The other λαγῴα Di- 
caeopolis will reserve for the banquet, 
but the μίμαρκυς is too tempting for 
that; upon this he will begin at once. 
The μίμαρκυς was a sort of rich broth, 
prepared from the blood and intestines, 
usually of the hare, but occasionally of 
the pig. κυρίως μὲν μίμαρκυς ἡ λαγῴα 
χορδὴ ἐκ τῶν ἐντέρων' χρῶνται δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ 
χοίρου. “AAAs. μίμαρκυς, σκενασία τις 
τῆς κοιλίας ἣ τῶν ἐντέρων. οἱ δὲ τὴν ἐκ 
τοῦ λαγῴου αἵματος καὶ τῶν ἐντοσθίων 
σκευαζομένην xapvxny.—Scholiasts, Suidas. 
μίμαρκυς, κοιλία καὶ ἔντερα μετὰ αἵματος 
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Dr. A tit-bit leaf for me; I’ll toast it there, 
Lam. Now bring me here my helmet’s double plume. 
Dr. — And bring me here my thrushes and ring-doves. 
Lam. How nice and white this ostrich-plume to view. 
Dr. How nice and brown this pigeon’s flesh to eat. 
Lam. Man, don’t keep jeering at my armour so. 
Di. Man, don’t keep peering at my thrushes so. 
Lam. Bring me the casket with the three crests in it. 
Di. ‘Bring me the basket with the hare’s flesh in it. 
Lam. Surely the moths my crest have eaten up. 
Di. ‘Sure this hare-soup I'll eat before I sup. 
Lam. Fellow, 111 thank you not to talk to ΜΕ. 
Dri. Nay, but the boy and I, we can’t agree. 
Come will you bet, and Lamachus decide, 
Locusts or thrushes, which the daintier are? 
Lam. Insolent knave! Dz. (Zo the boy.) Locusts, he says, by far. 
Lam. Boy, boy, take down the spear, and bring it here. 
Dr. Boy, take the sweetbread off and bring it here. 


ἐσκενασμένα, μάλιστα δὲ Aayoav.—Pollux 
(vi. 56), Hesychius. 

1115. βούλει περιδόσθαι] He is speak- 
ing, or pretends to be speaking, to his 
servant. Will you bet, he says (see 
supra 772), and let Lamachus decide be- 
tween us (ἐπιτρέψαι, see Wasps 521 and 
the note there) which are the pleasantest 
Sood, locusts or thrushes? Locusts were 
likely to be Lamachus’s fare. Thrushes, 
which Dicaeopolis had been packing up, 
were esteemed by the ancients the 
greatest of delicacies ; obeso nil melius 
turdo. See the note on Peace 1197. 

1117. ἀκρίδα] He endeavours still 
further to aggravate Lamachus by pre- 
tending that the latter has accepted 


the office of referee, and given) his 
award in favour of his own probable 
fare. But there is no real misappre- 
hension, and nothing can be wider of 
the mark than Mueller’s observation 
“‘ludit poeta similitudine vocum ὑβρί- 
ets et ἀκρίδες." Dicaeopolis knows per- 
fectly well what Lamachus said. The 
whole idea of the bet is mere chaff; 
there has been no difference of opinion 
between Dicaeopolis and his servant. 

1119. ἀφελών] From the fire, as 
Mitchell and Merry rightly take it. 
That it cannot mean ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀβελίσκον, 
as Paley and Blaydes think, is plain 
from what immediately follows. As to 
χορδὴ see on 1040 supra. 


172 AXAPNEIS 
AA. φέρε, τοῦ δόρατος ἀφελκύσωμαι τοὔλυτρον. 1120 
ry 3 , “ Ἁ A a ag? 3 2 
ἔχ᾽, ἀντέχου, Tai. ΔΙ. καὶ σὺ, παῖ, τοῦδ᾽ ἀντέχου. 
AA. τοὺς κιλλίβαντας οἷσε, παῖ, τῆς ἀσπίδος. 
ΔΙ. καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς τοὺς κριβανίτας ἔκφερε. 
ΛΑ, φέρε δεῦρο γοργόνωτον ἀσπίδος κύκλον. 
ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ πλακοῦντος τυρόνωτον δὸς κύκλον. 1125 
AA. ταῦτ᾽ οὐ κατάγελώς ἐστιν ἀνθρώποις πλατύς ; 
ΔΙ. ταῦτ᾽ οὐ πλακοῦς δῆτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνθρώποις γλυκύς ; 
ΛΑ. κατάχει σὺ, παῖ, τοὔλαιον. ἐν τῷ χαλκίῳ 
Σ a Fa a, - 
ἐνορῶ γέροντα δειλίας φευξούμενον. 
ΔΙ. κατάχει σὺ τὸ μέλι. κἀνθάδ᾽ ἔνδηλος γέρων 1130 


κλάειν κελεύων Λάμαχον τὸν Topydéoov. 


1120. ἀφελκύσωμαι] Ἕλκει τοῦ δόρατος 
τὴν Onxnv.—Scholiast. One boy brings 
the spear in its case; the other the 
sweetbread on the spit. Lamachus 
tells his boy to keep fast hold of the 
spear whilst he himself draws off the 
case ; Dicaeopolis, in imitation, tells his 
to keep fast hold of the spit whilst he 
himself draws off the sweetbread. The 
ἀντὶ in ἀντέχου implies that the boy was 
in each case to pull, as it were, against 
his master, the boy tugging one way 
and the master the other. On τοῦδε the 
Scholiast remarks, rod ὀβελίσκου. 
τὰ ἐμπεπαρμένα κρέα ἢ τὴν χορδὴν ἀφελ- 
κύσαι. 

1122, κιλλίβαντας] Trestles used as a 
painter’s easel, or to support a table- 
board or (as here) a shield. τρισκελῇ 
ἐστί τινα ξύλα ἐφ᾽ ὧν τιθέασι τὰς ἀσπί- 
δας Stavarravépevor.—Scholiast. Elmsley 
refers to Pollux vii. 129, ἐφ᾽ οὗ δὲ of 
πίνακες ἐρείδονται, ὅταν γράφωνται, ξύλον 
ἐστὶ τρισκελὲς, καὶ καλεῖται ὀκρίβας τε καὶ 


ὥστε 


κιλλίβας, and to Hesychius, κιλλίβαντες" 
τραπεζῶν βάσεις καὶ ὑποθέμετα' ἣ τρισκε- 
λεῖς τράπεζαι. i anes 

1123. τῆς ἐμῆς] Λείπει γαστρὸς, ἵν᾽ ἢ καὶ 
τῆς ἐμῆς γαστρὸς τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν ἔκφερε τοὺς 
κριβανίτας dprovs.—Scholiast. Mei etiam 
ventris fulcra effer e clibano panes.— 
Bergler. It may be that Dicaeopolis, 
as he says this, “ventrem digito mon- 
strat” (Mueller), or, as Merry puts it, 
“is patting himself on the place which 
he describes as τῆς ἐμῆς." But I strongly 
suspect that the round protuberant 
paunch of some corpulent citizen had 
been compared to the ἀσπὶς ὀμφαλόεσσα, 
which a soldier in battle protruded 
before him ; and that we have here an 
allusion to that description, an allusion 
which the audience would at once 
understand. As to κριβανίτας see supra 
86, 87 and the note there. 

1124. ἀσπίδος κύκλον] Περιφραστικῶς 
τὴν ἀσπίδα' γοργόνωτον δὲ τὴν ἔχουσαν 
Topyéva.—Scholiast. The epithet yop- 
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Lam. Hold firmly to the spear whilst I pull off 

The case. Dz. And you, hold firmly to the spit. 
Lam. Boy, bring the framework to support my shield. 
Di. ΒΟΥ, bring the bakemeats to support my frame. 
Lam. Bring here the grim-backed circle of the shield. 
Di. And here the cheese-backed circle of the cake. 
Lam. Is not this—mockery, plain for men to see? 
Di. [5 not this—cheese-cake, sweet for men to eat ὃ 
Lamu. Pour on the oil, boy. Gazing on my shield, 

I see an old man tried for cowardliness. 
Dri. ~=‘Pour on the honey. Gazing on my cake, 


I see an old man mocking Lamachus. 


γόνωτον is supposed to be a gird at 
Euripides who was fond of applying 
the term -vwrov to a shield. Blaydes 
quotes from his plays ἀσπίδα σιδηρόνωτον, 
and χαλκόνωτον, ἃ χρυσεόνωτον. Dicaeo- 
polis retorts with τυρόνωτον, because 
cheese was one of the chief ingredients 
of a πλακοῦς. See on 1092 supra. 

1128. κατάχει] Lamachus directs his 
servant to pour oil over the shield ἵνα 
γένηται λαμπροτέρα, as the Scholiast 
says; for all Hellenic soldiers were 
careful to keep their shields bright and 
polished against the day of battle. 
Thus the Ten Thousand, when called 
out to be reviewed by Cyrus, εἶχον τὰς 
ἀσπίδας ἐκκεκαθαρμένας, Anab. i. 2. 16; 
and the Thebans, before the battle of 
Mantinea, ἐλαμπρύνοντο ἀσπίδας, 
Hellenics vii. 5. 20. 

1129. δειλίας φευξούμενον] Who will 
erelong be tried for cowardice. Cf. Knights 
368. Both in this line and in the cog- 
nate passage, Plutus 382, I have trans- 
lated the words as if the speaker were 


\ 
Tas 


seeing, here in the polished surface of 
his shield, there in his mind’s eye, the 
actual trial of his opponent. And no 
doubt that would be the more pic- 
turesque and dramatic way of putting 
it; just as Belisarius, endeavouring to 
persuade the Neapolitans to surrender 
their city which he was on the point of 
capturing, recounts the horrors enacted 
in a city taken by storm, and declares 
ταὐτὰ Νεάπολιν τήνδε, ὥσπερ ἐν κατόπτρῳ, 
ταῖς πρότερον ἁλούσαις πόλεσιν ὁρῶν πάσ- 
χουσαν, αὐτῆς τε καὶ ὑμῶν ἐς οἶκτον ἥκω.--- 
Procopius de Bello Gothico i. 9. But it 
is hardly necessary to say that the 
language of Aristophanes will not 
really bear that meaning. The speaker 
in each case merely says that he sees 
before him a man who will presently be 
put on his trial. 

1131. τὸν Topydcov] This is merely 
another reference to the Gorgon shield. 
Lamachus was really, as Elmsley points 
out, the son of Xenophanes, Thuc. 
vi, 8. 
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AA. φέρε δεῦρο, παῖ, θώρακα πολεμιστήριον. 
ΔΙ. ἔζξαιρε, παῖ, θώρακα κἀμοὶ τὸν χόα. 
" nA a ΑΥ̓͂ » 
ΛΑ. ἐν τῷδε πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους θωρήξομαι. 
> -»ῃ 4 AY Ps ’ 
ΔΙ. ἐν τῷδε πρὸς τοὺς συμπότας θωρήξομαι. 1135 
ΛΑ. τὰ στρώματ᾽, ὦ παῖ, δῆσον ἐκ τῆς ἀσπίδος. 
ΔΙ. τὸ δεῖπνον, ὦ παῖ, δῆσον ἐκ τῆς κιστίδος, 
να » 3 a x Ἂ » a 
AA. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ τὸν γύλιον οἴσω λαβών. 
ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ θοἰμάτιον λαβὼν ἐξέρχομαι. 
; ~ 
AA. τὴν ἀσπίδ᾽ aipov, καὶ βάδιζ᾽, ὦ παῖ, λαβών. 1140 
’ ᾿Ξ A D5 ΄ 
νίφει. βαβαιάξ' χειμέρια τὰ πράγματα. 
ΔΙ. aipov τὸ δεῖπνον: συμποτικὰ τὰ πράγματα. 
ΧΟ. ire δὴ χαίροντες ἐπὶ στρατιάν. 
ε 3 ‘4 » «7 
ὡς ἀνομοίαν ἔρχεσθον ὁδόν" 
τῷ μὲν πίνειν στεφανωσαμένῳ, 1145 


σοὶ δὲ ῥιγῶν καὶ προφυλάττειν, 


τῷ δὲ καθεύδειν 


μετὰ παιδίσκης ὡραιοτάτης, 
Le τὰ ἧς ~ 
ἀνατριβομένῳ τε τὸ δεῖνα. 


᾿ἈΑντίμαχον τὸν Ψακάδος, ξυγγραφέα, τῶν μελέων ποιητὴν, [στρ. 


1182. θώρακα] Θώραξ means both a 
breastplate and the human chest, still 
called the thorax in anatomical Jan- 
guage. See Wasps 1194 and the note 
there. Here the word is leading up to 
the play on θωρήσσομαι in the following 
couplet : Bring me my corslet, says 
Lamachus; and bring me mine, that is to 
say, the Pitcher, retorts Dicaeopolis. 
ἔξελε οὖν, φησὶ, κἀμοὶ τὸν χόα, ὃν καλεῖ 
θώρακα, ὥστε θωρακισθῆναι. ---- Scholiast. 
Here, as in Peace 1286, the breastplate, 
for the sake of preserving the play 
upon words, becomes in the translation 
a casque. 


1184, θωρήξομαι] Θωρήσσεσθαι is used 
in two significations : (1) to put on one’s 
breastplate ; (2) to fortify oneself with 
wine, Theognis 508, 884, &c. Lama- 
chus employs the word in the first 
sense, Dicaeopolis in the second. There 
is an exactly similar joke in Peace 
1286. The verb in the second sense, as 
indeed Mitchell observes, is used over 
and over again by Theognis; and the 
Oxford Lexicographers cite from Nican- 
der’s Alexipharmaca 82 ποτῷ φρένα θωρη- 
χθέντες. 

1187. τὸ δεῖπνον) One would have 
supposed that the entire δεῖπνον, with 
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Lam. Bring me a casque, to arm the outer man. 
Dr. ‘Bring me a cask to warm the inner man. 
Lam. With this I'll arm myself against the foe. 
Di. With this I’l] warm myself against the feast. 
Lam. Boy, lash the blankets up against the shield. 
Dr. ΒΟΥ, lash the supper up against the chest. 
Lam. Myself will bear my knapsack for myself. 
Di. = Myself will wear my wraps, and haste away. 
Lam. Take up the shield, my boy, and bring it on. 
Snowing! good lack, a wintry prospect mine. 
Di. Take up the chest ; a suppery prospect mine. 
Cuor. Off to your duties, my heroes bold. 


Different truly the paths ye tread ; 

One to drink with wreaths on his head ; 

One to watch, and shiver with cold, 

Lonely, the while his antagonist passes 

The sweetest of hours with the sweetest of lasses. 


Pray we that Zeus calmly reduce to destruction emphatic and utter 


the exception of the χοῦς itself (supra 
1086) would be inside the κίστη, but 
apparently there was still something to 
be lashed on to the outside, unless in- 
deed Dicaeopolis is giving the direc- 
tion, just as he uses the diminutive 
κιστὶς, for the sole purpose of mimick- 
ing more closely the language of 
Lamachus. 

1148. tre δή] So now the two antago- 
nists depart for their different engage- 
ments, to meet again some fifty lines 
later on their return, the one from his 
warlike, the other from his peaceful, 
expedition. The Chorus occupy the 
interval with a song, which though not 


strictly speaking a Parabasis is of a 
distinctly parabatic character. The 
very words with which the little system 
of anapaestic dimeters commence, ire 
δὴ χαίροντες, are the usual introduction 
to a regular Parabasis (see Knights 
498, Clouds 510, Wasps 1009, Peace 
729), whilst the two stanzas which 
follow have nothing to do with the plot 
of the Comedy, but are concerned with 
the poet’s own personal grievances and 
antipathies. 

1150. ᾿Αντίμαχον] We know nothing, 
and it is obvious that the Scholiast 
knew nothing, about Antimachus be- 
yond the information given by the 
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ὡς μὲν ἁπλῷ λόγῳ κακῶς ἐξολέσειεν ὁ Ζεύς" 

ὅς γ᾽ ἐμὲ τὸν τλήμονα Λήναια χορηγῶν ἀπέκλεισε δείπνων. 1155 
ὃν ἔτ’ ἐπίδοιμι τευθίδος 
δεόμενον, ἡ δ᾽ ὠπτημένη 

σίζουσα πάραλος, ἐπὶ τραπέζῃ κειμένη, 


ὀκέλλοι: κάτα μέλ- 


λοντος λαβεῖν αὐτοῦ κύων 


ἁρπάσασα φεύγοι. 


1160 


present passage. We learn from this 
line that he was an author, a dabbler 
both in prose and in verse; and further, 
that he had a disagreeable habit of 
sputtering out little specks of saliva 
when talking: προσέρραινε τοὺς συνομι- 
λοῦντας διαλεγόμενος, as the Scholiast 
expresses it; whence he was called 
Ψακὰς, sputter, or (as here) ὁ Ψακάδος, 
son of sputter. But what was his offence 
as Choregus? The Scholiast’s sugges- 
tion that he passed some ψήφισμα in- 
jurious to the Chorus is absurd; he is 
evidently charged with excluding from 
the theatrical supper some person or 
persons who expected an invitation. 
This could hardly be the Chorus or 
Callistratus, because when Aristophanes 
was writing these lines he could not 
know what Chorus he would have, or 
even whether the play would be ulti- 
mately brought out in the name of 
Callistratus; he only knew that he 
himself was its author. Itseems to me, 
therefore, that at some previous Lenacan 
festival Antimachus had not invited 
Aristophanes to the supper given to his 
Chorus after the performance of his 
Comedy. And as the Babylonians was 
produced at the Great Dionysia, the 


reference must be to the Comedy of the 
Banqueters (Aatadeis). And this is 
the conclusion at which Fritzsche (De 
Daetalensibus, p. 9), Bergk (Preliminary 
note to that play in Fragm. Com. 
Graec.), and Mueller and Blaydes here, 
with many other Commentators, unhesi- 
tatingly arrive. No doubt the excuse 
for leaving Aristophanes out was that 
the Banqueters was produced in the 
name of Callistratus. 

1156. ὃν ἔτ᾽ ἐπίδοιμι] On this inhos- 
pitable Antimachus the poet denounces 
two comic Woes. The first, like the 
denunciation in Knights 929-40, is 
concerned with the revéis, which was 
considered a great delicacy by the 
Athenians. The rev6is, though by Hesy- 
chius, Photius, Suidas, and others 
treated as identical with the σηπία, is 
always distinguished from it by Ari- 
stotle, and indeed by the Comic writers. 
Both are cuttles, but the τευθὶς is 
our calamary or squid (loligo vulgaris) ; 
the σηπία our common cuttle (sepia 
officinalis). In the present passage 
Antimachus, possibly an epicure in the 
matter of cuttles, is supposed to be 
watching the progress of a cuttle, on 
its table, across a room towards the 
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That meanest of poets and meanest of men, Antimachus, offspring of 


Sputter ; 


The Choregus who sent me away without any supper at all 

At the feast of Lenaea; I pray, two Woes that Choregus befall. 
May he hanker for a dish of the subtle cuttle fish ; 

May he see the cuttle sailing through its brine and through its oil, 
On its little table lying, hot and hissing from the frying, 

Till it anchor close beside him, when alas! and Woe betide him ! 
As he reaches forth his hand for the meal the Gods provide him, 
May a dog snatch and carry off the spoil, off the spoil, 

May a dog snatch and carry off the spoil. 


place where he is sitting impatient to 
enjoy it. For the tables, as we know, 
were not brought in till the guests were 
ready to begin the meal, Wasps 1216. 
The poet likens the cuttle, gliding 
along on its table, to a stately ship, 
a very Paralus, the flower of the 
Athenian navy, sailing on with a goodly 
freight to the haven where it would be. 
But just as it touches the shore, ὀκέλλει, 
that is, just as the cuttle is getting 
within the reach of Antimachus, then 
may a dog seize and scamper away with 
the dainty. And this, says the poet, 
may I yet live to behold, ἔτ᾽ ἐπίδοιμι. 
1157. ὠπτημένη] Toasted. This was the 
favourite, though of course not the 
only, way of cooking a revéis. In 
the second Thesmophoriazusae a 
speaker asks if any τευθίδες have been 
toasted to sustain the women exhausted 
by their long fast, Athenaeus 111. 64. 
Metagenes in his Thurio-persae says 
that the rivers about Thurium bore food 
ready cooked to the town, and even the 
little rivulets were flowing with toasted 


τευθίδες : τὰ δὲ μικρὰ ταυτὶ ποτάμι᾽ ἐνμεν- 
τευθενὶ ῥεῖ τευθίσιν dmrais.—Ath. vi. 98. 
Anaxandrides, in the long list of dainties 
quoted by Ath. iv. 7, enumerates rev- 
θίδες ὀπταὶ, σηπίαι éPOai. And in the 
Auge of Eubulus a speaker tells a be- 
lated guest that the toasted revdis has 
already been eaten up, παρεντέτρωκται 
τευθὶς ἐξωπτημένη, Ath. xiv. 17; while, 
in the same chapter, we find Anti- 
phanes describing with much zest how 
in the process of cooking the τευθὶς puts 
off the flashing whiteness of its skin 
and ξανθαῖσιν αὔραις σῶμα πᾶν ἀγάλλεται. 
Here, as in the Knights, it is still 
σίζουσα when served up to be eaten. 
The epithet Πάραλος in the ship-meta- 
phor refers to the famous trireme, one of 
the two (the other being the Salaminian) 
which, as the fleetest and the best 
equipped in the Athenian navy, were 
specially employed on State errands. 
See Birds 1204. As regards the cuttle, 
it seems to mean simply marine. I 
doubt if it is possible to render it, with 
Blaydes, ‘‘ prope salem adiaceuns.” 
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a x t Had x Y a0’ a. x , 
TOUTO μεν αὐτῷ KQKOV εν Ka ετέρον VUKTEPLVOV YEevolTo. 


ἠπιαλῶν yap οἴκαδ᾽ ἐξ ἱππασίας βαδίζων, 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙΣ 


[ἀντ. 
1165 


εἶτα κατάξειέ τις αὐτοῦ μεθύων τὴν κεφαλὴν ᾿Ορέστης 


μαινόμενος" ὁ δὲ λίθον λαβεῖν 


£ 2 Fs Ρὰ 
βουλόμενος, ἐν σκότῳ λάβοι 


τῇ χειρὶ πέλεθον ἀρτίως κεχεσμένον᾽ 
n Χέιρ ρ χέσμ 


2 ,’ >, 
ἐπάξειεν δ᾽ ἔχων 


1170 


τὸν μάρμαρον, κἄπειθ᾽ ἁμαρ- 


τὼν βάλοι Ἰζρατῖνον. 


OEP. ὦ δμῶες οἱ κατ᾽ οἶκόν ἐστε Λαμάχου, 


ὕδωρ ὕδωρ ἐν χυτριδίῳ Oeppaivere: 


1178 


ὀθόνια, κηρωτὴν παρασκευάζετε, 


ἔρ᾽ οἰσυπηρὰ, λαμπάδιον περὶ τὸ σφυρόν. 


ἁνὴρ τέτρωται χάρακι διαπηδῶν τάφρον, 


καὶ τὸ σφυρὸν παλίνορρον ἐξεκόκκισε, 


1168. κἀθ᾽ ἕτερον] The Second Woe is 
a prayer that Antimachus, returning at 
night to his home on foot, may en- 
counter a highwayman with certain 
unpleasant results. The highwayman 
is called not simply ‘‘Orestes,” but 
“an Orestes,” ’Opéorys tis, which 
strongly supports the theory that 
Orestes had, somehow or other, become 
a cant name for a highwayman. Cf. 
Birds 712, 1491; Isaeus, In the matter 
of Ciron's estate, 4. 

1164. ἠπιαλῶν .. . βαδίζων] These par- 
ticiples are nominatives absolute. ἠπία- 
Ros κυρίως ὁ μετὰ ῥίγους πυρετός. ἠπιαλῶν 
δὲ εἶπε καὶ βαδίζων ἀντὶ τοῦ ἠπιαλοῦντος 
καὶ Badi¢ovros.—Scholiast. In Wasps 
1038 the Sophists are described as 
yntiadoe and πυρετοί. 

1172. μάρμαρον] Properly a stone of 


bright spar, which may seem a strange 
description of a πέλεθος. But the pdp- 
papos was a missile of the Homeric 
heroes; and the missile of Antimachus, 
though only a πέλεθος, is described in 
Homeric language. Mitchell refers to 
Tliad xii. 380, where Aias slew a Lycian 
chief μαρμάρῳ ὀκριόεντι βαλὼν, to Odyssey 
ix. 499, where the sailors fear lest the 
blinded Polyphemus should sink their 
vessel with a similar spar-stone, and to 
Eur. Phoen. 1401. And as to his aim- 
ing at one and hitting another, the 
same learned commentator refers to 
Lysias, Against Simon 8, ἔβαλλέ pe 
λίθοις, καὶ ἐμοῦ μὲν ἁμαρτάνει, ᾽Δριστοκρί- 
του δὲ συντρίβει τὸ μέτωπον. The Cra- 
tinus who is to be the unintended 
recipient of this missile is the Cratinus 
already satirized supra 849. 
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Duty the first Woe is rehearsed ; attend whilst the other I’m telling. 
It is night, and our gentleman, after a ride, is returning on foot to his 


dwelling ; 


With ague he’s sorely bestead, and he’s feeling uncommonly ill, 
When suddenly down on his head comes Orestes’s club with a will. 
"Tis Orestes, hero mad, ‘tis the drunkard and the pad. 
Then stooping in the darkness let him grope about the place, 
If his hand can find a brickbat at Orestes to be flung; 
But instead of any brickbat may he grasp a podge of dung, 
And rushing on with this, Orestes may he miss, 
And hit young Cratinus in the face, in the face, 
And hit young Cratinus in the face. 


Arrenpant. Varlets who dwell in Lamachus’s halls, 
Heat water, knaves, heat water in a pot. 


Make ready lint, and salves, and greasy wool, 


And ankle-bandages. 


Your lord is hurt, 


Pierced by a stake whilst leaping o’er a trench. 
Then, twisting round, he wrenched his ankle out, 


1174. ὦ δμῶες] We have arrived at 
the closing scene of the play, the 
return of the representatives of Peace 
and War from their respective expe- 
ditions. But first, a messenger comes 
hurrying in, to rouse the household of 
Lamachus, and urge them to make all 
necessary preparations for the reception 
of their wounded master. And he gives 
in burlesque tragedy style a narrative 
of the injuries which Lamachus has 
received, and the manner in which he 
received them. The narrative is full of 
absurdities and inconsistencies, and the 
only injury of which Lamachus himself 
on his entry complains, viz. a thrust 


from a hostile lance, is left altogether 
unnoticed. Many have observed the 
similarity between the accident to 
Lamachus here (διαπηδῶν τάφρον) and 
the manner of his death some eleven 
years later, ἐπιδιαβὰς τάφρον τινὰ, καὶ 
μονωθεὶς μετ’ ὀλίγων τῶν ξυνδιαβάντων, 
ἀποθνήσκει αὐτός τε καὶ πέντε ἢ ἐξ τῶν μετ᾽ 
avrod.—Thue. vi. 101, And it is quite 
possible that Thucydides selected the 
particular word τάφρος there, in conse- 
quence of its occurrence here. Some 
remarks on the relation between the 
historian and the dramatist will be 
found in the Introduction. 
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καὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς κατέαγε περὶ λίθον πεσὼν, 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


1180 


καὶ Τοργόν᾽ ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τῆς ἀσπίδος. 


πτίλον δὲ τὸ μέγα κομπολακύθου πεσὸν 


πρὸς ταῖς πέτραισι, δεινὸν ἐξηύδα μέλος: 


a ~ ? 
“@ κλεινὸν dupa, viv πανύστατόν σ᾽ ἰδὼν 


ΕΣ 
λείπω φάος τοὐράνιον" οὐκέτ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ. 


Fei 


1185 


τοσαῦτα λέξας els ὑδρορρόαν πεσὼν 


Ψ δ , ¥ lal 
ἀνίσταταί τε καὶ ξυναντᾷ δραπέταις, 


λῃστὰς ἐλαύνων καὶ κατασπέρχων δορί. 


ὁδὶ δὲ καὐτός: ἀλλ᾽ ἄνοιγε τὴν θύραν. 


ΛΑ. 


ἀτταταῖ, ἀτταταῖ. 


[στρ. 


στυγερὰ τάδε γε κρυερὰ πάθεα' τάλας ἐγώ. 


διόλλυμαι δορὸς ὑπὸ πολεμίου τυπ είς. 


2 ~ ’ > 2 x A la 
€KELVO δ᾽ οὖν αἰακτὸν av ΎΕΡΟΙΤΟ, 


1195 


Δικαιόπολις εἴ μ᾽ ἴδοι τετρωμένον, 


vy 9 2 a, οὐὰ a ΄ 
ΚΤ eyxavot ταις εμαις τυχαισιν. 


ΔΙ. 


ἀτταταῖ, ἀτταταῖ. 


[ἀντ. 


1181. καὶ Γοργόν᾽ κιτ.λ.] We had a 
somewhat similar line supra 574, τίς 
Τοργόν᾽ ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τοῦ odyparos; but 
there the word “Gorgon ” stood for the 
shield itself with all its Gorgon em- 
blazonry; here it stands only for the 
Gorgon emblazonry, which the shock of 
its bearer’s fall had broken from the 
shield. The application of the line to 
two such very different incidents seems 
to show that it was a line familiar to 
the audience; and indeed I suspect 
that the entire speech consists of 
travesties of well-known passages 
strung together without any regard to 
consistency. 

1182. πτίλον... . πεσόν] These, like 
ἠπιαλῶν and βαδίζων a few lines above, 


are nominatives absolute. The speaker 
borrows from an earlier scene both the 
word πτίλον, a bird’s soft down, to de- 
scribe the great ostrich plume, and the 
word κομπολακύθου, as the name of the 
bird from which it came. It is extra- 
ordinary that some should have sup- 
posed the πτίλον to be the speaker of 
lines 1184, 1185, and others the ὄμμα to 
which those lines are addressed. 

1184. ὦ κλεινὸν ὄμμα] He means the 
Sun which in Clouds 285 is called the 
ὄμμα αἰθέρος. In the following line 
τοὐράνιον is Arthur ,Palmer’s correction 
(Quarterly Review, Oct. 1884, p. 365) of 
the ye τοὐμὸν of the MSS. 

1187. δραπέταις] The runaways are his 
own soldiers, who take to flight on be- 
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And, falling, cracked his skull upon a stone ; 
And shocked the sleeping Gorgon from his shield. 
Then the Great Boastard’s plume being cast away 


Prone on the rocks, a dolorous ery he raised, 
Oh glorious Eye, with this my last fond look 
The heavenly light I leave ; my day is done. 
He spake, and straightway falls into a ditch : 
Jumps up again: confronts the runaways, 
And prods the fleeing bandits with his spear. 


But here he enters. 


Lam. O lack-a-day ! 


Open wide the door. 
O lack-a-day ! 


I’m hacked, I’m killed, by hostile lances! 
But worse than wound or lance ’twill grieve me 


If Dicaeopolis perceive me 


And mock, and mock at my mischances. 


Di. =O lucky day! 


O lucky day! 


holding their leader fall. These he 
confronts, meeting them face to face, 
and staying their flight. The rwiders 
are the enemy (supra 1077) whom he 
follows, driving them from the field of 
battle. It is idle to ask, as some editors 
have asked, how he could possibly do all 
this with a broken head and a dislocated 
ankle, for that constitutes the humour of 
the passage. 

1190. Lamachus re-enters, wounded 
and dizzy with pain, supported by some 
rough male attendants. 

1191. orvyepa κιτ.λ.] The first speech 
of Lamachus and the first speech of 
Dicaeopolis are antistrophical the one 
to the other. Indeed the mocking 
responses of Dicaeopolis are generally 
in the same metre as the lines to which 


they respond. These two speeches were 
first exhibited in their proper antistro- 
phical form by Bergk, who is followed 
by Mueller, Paley, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. But there are 
slight variations in the rendering of 
the strophes, and the only edition in 
which they are given exactly as in the 
text is that of Hall and Geldart. The 
four tribrachs with which Lamachus 
begins represent the first four feet of 
an iambic senarius, whatever may have 
been the metre of which they formed 
a part in the tragic threnody which the 
poet is here burlesquing. For, as the 
Scholiast says, θρηνῶν παρατραγφῳδεῖ. 
1198. Dicaeopolis re-enters, jovial and 
dizzy with wine, supported by some 
gentle female attendants. Apparently 
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τῶν τιτθίων, ὡς σκληρὰ Kal κυδώνια. 
φιλήσατόν με μαλθακῶς, ὦ χρυσίω, 1200 
τὸ περιπεταστὸν κἀπιμανδαλωτόν. 
τὸν γὰρ χόα πρῶτος ἐκπέπωκα. 
ΛΑ. ὦ συμφορὰ τάλαινα τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν. 
ἰὼ ἰὼ τραυμάτων ἐπωδύνων. 1205 
ΔΙ. ὦ, ἰὴ, χαῖρε Λαμαχίππιον. 
ΛΑ. στυγερὸς éyd. ΔΙ. μογερὸς ἐγώ. 
ΛΑ. τί με σὺ κυνεῖς; ΔΙ. τί με σὺ δάκνεις ; 
ΛΑ. τάλας ἐγὼ τῆς ξυμβολῆς βαρείας. 1210 
ΔΙ. τοῖς Χουσὶ γὰρ τίς ξυμβολάς σ᾽ ἔπραττεν ; 
ΛΑ, ἰὼ ἰὼ Παιὰν ἰὼ Παιάν. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ’ οὐχὶ τήμερον Παιώνια. 
ΛΑ. λάβεσθέ μου, λάβεσθε τοῦ σκέλους: παπαῖ, 
προσλάβεσθ᾽, ὦ φίλοι. 1215 
ΔΙ. ἐμοῦ δέ ye σφὼ τοῦ πέους ἄμφω μέσου 


μὰ 


προσλάβεσθ᾽, ὦ φίλαι. 


he does not see his hapless rival until 
line 1206 infra, ἰὴ, ἰὴ, χαῖρε Λαμαχίππιον. 

1199. κυδώνια] Quincelike. The quince, 
(pyrus Cydonia) derived its Greek name 
from the Cretan city Cydonia, from 
which it was first brought into Greece. 
Athenaeus (iii. 20-2) has a good deal 
of gossip about quinces, citing amongst 


other passages a line from the comic 
poet Cantharus in which, as here, the 
bosom is compared κυδωνίοις μήλοισιν. 
The translation is necessarily somewhat 
free. Ihave availed myself of a drinking 
song, which I often heard in my boy- 
hood, but of which I can now remember 
only the lines— 


What mortal ever can be richer, 
As here I stand, my glass in hand, 
With my dear girl, my friend, and—Pitcher. 


1201. τὸ περιπεταστόν] Eldn φιλημάτων 
ἐρωτικῶν, ἐν ᾧ δεῖ τὴν γλῶτταν τῶν κατα- 
φιλούντων deixew.—Scholiast. After this 
verse a line has dropped out answering 
to the Δικαιόπολις εἴ μ᾽ ἴδοι τετρωμένον of 
the antistrophe. 


1209. τί pe σὺ Saxves;] Lamachus 
responds to the maudlin kisses of 
Dicaeopolis with a savage attempt to 
bite. His mood seems to be that of the 
damsel in Dryden’s version of Theo- 
critus : 
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What mortal ever can be richer, 


Than he who feels, my golden Misses, 
Your softest, closest, loveliest kisses. 
’Twas I, ’twas I, first drained the Pitcher. 


Lamu. O me, my woful dolorous lot !; 

O me, the gruesome wounds I’ve got! 
Dr. My darling Lamachippus, is it not ὃ 
Lam. O doleful chance! Dr. O cursed spite! 
Lam. Why give meakiss? Dr. Why give mea bite ἢ 
Lamu. O me the heavy, heavy charge they tried. 
Dr. Who makes a charge this happy Pitcher-tide ? 
Lam. O Paean, Healer! heal me, Paean, pray. 
Dr. Tis not the Healer’s festival to-day. 
Lam. O lift me gently round the hips, 

My comrades true! 

11. O kiss me warmly on the lips, 


My darlings, do! 


Let go for shame; you make me mad for spite; 
My mouth’s my own; and if you kiss, 111 bite. 


1210. ξυμβολῆς] We have here a play, 
as the Scholiast observes, on the double 
signification of £vp30A7, Lamachus 
employs it in the sense of a meeting 
of hostile forces, an hostile encounter; 
Dicaeopolis in the sense of a money 
contribution made by guests to the cost 
of an entertainment. Brunck quotes 
some lines of Eubulus preserved by 
Athenaeus vi. 35 (p. 239 A): 


ὅστις δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἢ φίλον τιν᾽ ἢ févor 
καλέσας, ἔπειτα ξυμβολὰς ἐπράξατο, 
φυγὰς γένοιτο, μηδὲν οἴκοθεν λαβών. 


But Eubulus is speaking of an entertain- 
ment supplied by the host. In the 


present case the guests took their own 
provisions, so that any cash contribution 
was out of the question. 

1213. Παιώνια] Ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνησιν" ἐπεὶ 
ἐκεῖνος Παιῶνα καλεῖ, ἔπαιξεν ὁ Δικαιόπολις 
καὶ φησὶν ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι σήμερον τὰ Παιώνια 
ἤλλλως. ἔστι δὲ ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνησι, ᾿Απόλλωνι 
ἴσως dvaxeipevn.—Scholiasts. Nothing is 
known of this festival; and possibly 
the reference is to the ᾿Ασκληπίεια, the 
festival ὅτ᾽ ἦν τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ἡ θυσία 
(Aeschines against Ctesiphon 67). Cf. 
Plutus 636. The worship of Asclepius 
was always also the worship of Apollo 
the Healer. 
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AA, ἰἐλιγγιῷ κάρα λίθῳ πεπληγμένος, 
καὶ σκοτοδινιῶ. 
ΔΙ. κἀγὼ καθεύδειν βούλομαι καὶ στύομαι 1220 
καὶ σκοτοβινιῷ. 
ΛΑ. θύραζξέ μ᾽ ἐξενέγκατ᾽ ἐς τοῦ Πιττάλου 
παιωνίαισι χερσίν. 
ΔΙ. ὡς τοὺς κριτάς με φέρετε: ποῦ ᾽στιν ὁ βασιλεύς ; 
ἀπόδοτέ μοι τὸν ἀσκόν. 1225 
AA. λόγχη τις ἐμπέπηγέ μοι 
δι᾿ ὀστέων ὀδυρτά. 
ΔΙ. ὁρᾶτε τουτονὶ κενόν. 
τήνελλα καλλίνικος. 
ΧΟ. τήνελλα δῆτ᾽, εἴπερ καλεῖς γ᾽, 
ὦ πρέσβυ, καλλίνικος. 
ΔΙ. καὶ πρός γ᾽ ἄκρατον ἐγχέας 


ἄμυστιν ἐξέλαψα. 


1218. ἰλιγγιῶ. .. σκοτοδινιῶ] These 
terms are more than once coupled to- 
gether by St. Chrysostom, ‘‘ They who 
go to sea for the first time σκοτοδίνοις 
ἰλιγγίοις karéxovrat.”—Epistle v (to Olym- 
pias the Deaconess), p. 578A. And 
again, ‘“When we look down from a 
lofty tower ἴλιγγός τις ἡμᾶς εὐθέως καὶ 
σκοτοδινία λαμβάνει.---οτα. xix in Eph. 
140D. And again, “If you take a child 
up to a great height, and bid him look 
down, and then observe him ἰλιγγιῶν καὶ 
θορυβούμενον καὶ σκοτοδινιῶν, you will at 
once take him down again.” —Hom. i in 
Hebr. 8 A, 

1222. Πιττάλου] This eminent physi- 
cian has already been mentioned supra 
1032. 


1224. κριτάς... βασιλεύς] The primary 


allusion is to the Pitcher-feast, the κριταὶ 
being the umpires there appointed to see 
that the rules of the competition were 
properly observed, and to decide who 
was the first to drain his Pitcher; and 
ostensibly it is to them that Dicaeopolis 
is appealing. But in reality it is the 
poet’s own appeal to the πέντε κριταὶ of 
the theatrical contest (see the Com- 
mentary on Eccl. 1154) to award the 
prize to the Acharnians. The βασιλεὺς 
I take to have been the same in both 
competitions, viz. the ἄρχων βασιλεὺς 
who, we are told, προέστηκε Ληναίων 
Pollux viii. 90), presided, that is to say, 
not merely over the dramatic contests, 
but over the whole festival of which (I 
am assuming the identity of the Lenaea 
and the Anthesteria) the Pitcher-com- 
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(He is helped off the stage.) 


Lam. My brain is dizzy with the blow 
Of hostile stone. 
Di. = Mine’s dizzy too: to bed I'll go, 
And not alone. 
Lam. O take me in your healing hands, and bring 
To Pittalus this battered frame of mine. 
Di. O take me to the judges. Where’s the King 
That rules the feast ? hand me my skin of wine. 
Lamu. A lance has struck me through the bone 
So piteously ! so piteously ! 
D1. _—_‘T’ve drained the Pitcher all alone ; 
Sing ho! Sing ho! for Victory. 
Cuor. Sing ho! Sing ho! for Victory then, 
If so you bid, if so you bid. 
Dr. ‘I filled it with neat wine, my men, 


And quaffed it at a gulp, I did. 


petition formed a conspicuous part. In 
both cases the κριταὶ would decide who 
were entitled to the prize ; in both cases 
the βασιλεὺς would bestow it, giving the 
ἀσκὸς to the Victor in the Pitcher-com- 
petition, and directing the Victor in the 
Comedy-contest to be crowned with ivy. 
At this moment the ἄρχων βασιλεὺς was 
sitting in the front row of the audience 
(Haigh’s Attic Theatre vii, § 3); and 
Dicaeopolis, in answer to his own ques- 
tion, would doubtless indicate him by 
glance or gesture. But the words ἀπόδοτέ 
μοι τὸν ἀσκὸν are addressed not to the 
βασιλεὺς alone, but to the bystanders 
generally, and from some quarter or 
other an ἀσκὸς seems to have been 
given him. 

1227. τουτονὶ κενόν] That is the χύα, 


which he had been the first to drain. 
τήνελλα καλλίνικος is the Song of Victory 
which, though directly addressed to 
Dicaeopolis as the hero of the drinking 
contest, is yet intended indirectly to 
herald the triumph of Aristophanes in 
the present dramatic competition. For 
a full account of this Victor’s song see 
the last note in the Commentary on the 
Birds. It was composed by Archilochus 
and seems to have run as follows: — 
τήνελλα καλλίνικε. 
ὦ καλλίνικε χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ ‘Hpardecs, 
αὐτός τε καὶ ᾿Ιόλαος, αἰχμητὰ δύο. 
τήνελλα καλλίνικε. 

1229. ἄμυστιν] At one gulp; without 
stopping to take breath. This seems to 
have been a Thracian mode of drinking, 
Horace, Odes i. 36. 14; Callimachus, 
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ΧΟ. τήνελλά νυν, ὦ yevvdda: 
χώρει λαβὼν τὸν ἀσκόν. 
ΔΙ. ἕπεσθέ νυν ἄδοντες ὦ 
τήνελλα καλλίνικος. 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ἑψόμεσθα σὴν χάριν 
τήνελλα καλλίνικον ᾧ- 


Ν Ν Ἂς > - 
δοντες σὲ Kal τὸν ἀσκόν. 


ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


1230 


Fragm. 109 (Bentley). The words καὶ πρός 
ye at the commencement of the speech 
might at first sight seem to introduce 
a second drinking feat, but apparently 
they are only intended to enhance the 
merit of the first. ‘Not only was I the 


first to drain the Pitcher, but I did 
it without taking breath, and that 
although it was full of neat wine.” 
1288, ἄδοντες σὲ καὶ τὸν ἀσκόν] And 
thus, in marked contrast with the ignoble 
exit of Lamachus and his rough nurses, 
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Cuor. Sing ho! brave heart, the wineskin take, 

And onward go, and onward go. 
Di. And ye must follow in my wake, 

And sing for Victory ho! sing ho! 
Cxor. O yes, we'll follow for your sake 

Your wineskin and yourself, I trow. 


Sing ho! for Victory won, sing ho! 


Dicaeopolis and his boon companions 
quit the stage in triumph, singing their 
songs of victory. This was the right 
and only termination for the Comedy. 
And yet I doubt not that in real life 


Aristophanes would have thought it a 
far nobler thing to come back wounded 
in fighting his country’s battles with 
Lamachus, than to join in the tipsy 
revelry of Dicaeopolis. 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


ARISTOPHANES, we are told, composed forty Comedies. He was indeed 
credited with forty-four, but four of these were by the ancient critics 
pronounced to be spurious. See the First, Third, and Fifth of the Lives 
at the commencement of this volume. It is probable that few MSS. 
would contain the whole forty Comedies, One scholar would transcribe 
certain of the Plays, and another others; and some one must have 
transcribed the eleven Comedies which have come down to us, in a MS. 
or MSS. which, or copies or partial transcripts of which, have alone had 
the good fortune to survive the general wreck of ancient literature. It 
seems to me that the original transcription of these eleven Plays is due 
to Suidas, who claims πεπραχέναι certain dramas of Aristophanes, viz. 
᾿Αχαρνεῖς, Βάτραχοι, Εἰρήνη, ᾿ἰκκλησιάζουσαι, Θεσμοφοριάζουσαι, ἹἹππεῖς, 
Λυσιστράτη, Νεφέλαι, Ὄρνιθες, Πλοῦτος, Σφῆκες, see Life III. The 
names, given in alphabetical order, are those of the eleven surviving 
Comedies. The actual date of Suidas is uncertain; and-it is perhaps 
not impossible that the great Ravenna MS. is really the original tran- 
script in the handwriting of Suidas and his assistants. But we are not 
to suppose that his selection of these eleven Plays met with any general 
acceptance as the “Select Plays of Aristophanes”; not one of the 
Byzantine critics draws any distinction between these and the remaining 
twenty-nine; and Eustathius, who flourished a century and a half after 
the date assigned by experts to the Ravenna MS., could hardly have 
spoken of the Ecclesiazusae as an unfamiliar Play, ἀσυνήθης κωμῳδία (on 
Thad xxii. 427), had he even been aware that it was recognized as one 
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of the eleven standard Comedies of Aristophanes. But since the revival 
of Greek Literature in Western Europe our knowledge of Aristophanes, 
apart from references and quotations in other authors, has been restricted 
to this transcription, whether by Suidas or another, of the eleven 
Comedies. Numerous as are the Aristophanic MSS. and diverse their 
contents, not one of them ever travels beyond the eleven: not one of 
them even recognizes the existence of a twelfth. 

The Acharnians is found in fourteen MSS. ; all of which have been 
collated by Mr. R. T. Elliott ; see his ‘“ Textual Criticism of Aristophanes 
and Aeschylus, Oxford, 1908.” But unfortunately his collation has not 
yet been published ; and at present the only MSS. whose readings are 
known are the following : — 


R. The Ravenna MS. 


(I possess the facsimile of R and am responsible for the presentation 
of its readings in this Appendix.) 


P. The first Parisian (No. 2712, National Library, Paris). 
P. The second Parisian (No. 2715, National Library, Paris). 
P?. The third Parisian (No. 2717, National Library, Paris). 


(These three Parisian MSS. were collated by Brunck for his edition.) 


F. The first Florentine (No. 31. 15, Laurentian Library). 

Fl. The second Florentine (No. 31. 16, Laurentian Library), 
M?. The fourth Milanese (No. L. 41, St. Ambrose Library). 

1. The first Roman (No. 67 in the Vaticano-Palatine Library). 


Marco Musuro seems to have had access to I or a very similar MS., 
and it was afterwards used by Kuster. 

The great Venetian MS. (V), a manuscript second in value only to 
the Ravenna, does not contain the Acharnians, the only one of the 
eleven Plays which it omits, with the exception of the three γυναικεῖα 
δράματα, the Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazusae, and the Ecclesiazusae. 
Nevertheless the text of the Acharnians is singularly free from cor- 
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ruptions; and there is perhaps no other Comedy of Aristophanes in 
which the early editions, that is to say, the editions before Brunck, 
present so few variations. In most of the Plays new readings are 
perpetually being introduced by Junta, Fracini, Grynaeus, and other 
editors ; but here such variations are exceedingly rare. The text of the 
latest editions before Brunck varies but slightly from the text prepared 
by Marco Musuro for the Aldine edition, the Editio Princeps of 
Aristophanes, 

The editions of the Acharnians in my own possession, from which 
the following synopsis is compiled, are as follows :— 


(1) Aldus. Venice, 1498. 
(2) Junta. Florence, 1515. 
(8) Fracini. Florence, 1525 (sometimes called the second Junta). 
(4) Gormont. Paris, 1528. 
(5) Cratander. Basle, 1532. 
(6) Zanetti, Venice, 1538. 
(7) The second Junta. Florence, 1540 (sometimes called the third 
Junta), 
(8) Farreus. Venice, 1542 (hardly more than a reprint of Zanetti). 
(9) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 
(10) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 
(11) Frischlin. Frankfort, 1597. 
(12) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 
(13) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 
(14) Sealiger. Leyden, 1624 (called Scaliger’s because containing 
a few notes of his). 
(15) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670 (hardly more than a reprint of 
Scaliger’s with the addition of Le Fevre’s Ecclesiazusac), 
(16) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 
(17) Bergler. Leyden, 1760 (posthumous, The text is Burmann’s). 
(18) Brunck. London, 1828 (originally published at Strasburg, 
1788). 
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(19) Invernizzi. Leipsic, 1794-1823. (The notes to the Achar- 
nians are by Dindorf.) 

(20) Elmsley’s Acharnians. Oxford, 1809. 

(21) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1828. 

(22) Bekker. London, 1829. 

(23) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 

(24) Mitchell’s Acharnians. London, 1835. 

(25) Weise. Leipsic, 1842. 

(26) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1840, 

(27) Blaydes’s Acharnians, first edition. London, 1845. 

(28) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857 (reprinted 1888). 

(29) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(80) Albert Mueller’s Acharnians. Hanover, 1863. 

(31) Holden. London, 1868. 

(32) Green’s Acharnians. London, 1870. 

(88) Paley’s Acharnians. Cambridge, 1876. 

(84) Merry’s Acharnians. Oxford, 1885. 

(35) Blaydes’s second edition. Halle, 1887. 

(36) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 

(87) Van Leeuwen. Leyden, 1901. 


Tt is necessary to enumerate these editions, because the readings 
mentioned (in this Appendix) of the printed editions are founded on, and 
confined to, the foregoing list. If, for example, I say that all editions 
before Elmsley read so-and-so, I mean that. all those zn this list do so. 
I do not know, and cannot answer for, the readings in any other editions. 
However I believe that the list contains all the editions of Aristophanes 
which are of any importance from a textual point of view. 

There are few, if any, greater Aristophanic scholars than Elmsley, 
but two circumstances detract from the value of his edition of the 
Acharnians. (1) He was acquainted with the readings of the Ravenna 
MS. only through Invernizzi’s collation which, like the Egyptian queen, 
is, alas! unparalleled for its blundering inaccuracy. And (2) he was 
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himself so dissatisfied with it that he suppressed it before very many 
copies had been sold; and it is now chiefly known through a German 
reprint, and the reproduction of a great part of its notes in Bekker’s 
Variorum edition. Copies of the English edition are very rare: I have 
the good fortune to possess one, but have never seen a second; and in 
some respects the German reprint is more convenient, since the volu- 
minous and valuable Addenda appended to the English edition are in the 
German incorporated with the original notes at the foot of the page, 
and distinguished from them by being placed in brackets. It is obvious 
therefore that some of the notes do not represent Elmsley’s final views ; 
which they were we cannot tell; but probably he felt that he was 
wrong, or at all events doubted if he were right, in elevating the common 
usage of the Comic poets into inflexible laws, every offence against which 
is to be punished by immediate correction. 

Dr. Sandys, in his interesting History of Classical Learning, vol. iii, 
p. 809 (published.in 1908), speaking of Elmsley, says :— 


“Porson held him in high esteem until he found him appropriating his own 
emendations without mentioning his name. Porson’s property was thus annexed 
by Elmsley in his review of Schweighaeuser’s Athenaeus, and in his edition of the 
Acharnians. Elmsley attempted to suppress the latter, but found to his dismay 
that it had already been reprinted at Leipzig.” 


This is a very serious charge to bring against a great and honoured 
memory ; but Dr. Sandys evidently makes it in good faith, and is quite 
unaware that these so-called annexations are entirely mythical. After 
Porgon’s death some of his most intimate friends and disciples became 
jealous of the great and growing reputation of Elmsley. There was no 
ground for such jealousy, for Porson’s marvellous skill as a textual critic 
is quite unapproached and unapproachable. Nevertheless it existed, and 
with it arose a disposition to say that anything of value in Elmsley’s 
work must, somehow or other, have been derived from Porsgn. In the 
Edinburgh Review of October, 1803, Elmsley had written a very brilliant 
review of Schweighaeuser’s Athenaeus. Whatever merit it had must of 
course be attributed to Porson. But how could Elmsley have known 
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anything about Porson’s unpublished emendations of Athenaeus? Oh, 
says one, they met somewhere at a dinner-party, and Porson told him. 
No, says another, it was no doubt at some second-hand bookstall. It is 
very possible, says the Rev. J. Selby Watson in his “ Life of Porson” 
(chap. 22), that both these statements are true. It is, however, quite 
certain that both these statements are false. The authors of these 
bright suggestions had not access to Porson’s “ Notes on Athenaeus.” 
We have. ; 

Elmsley, in the review in question, made twenty-one emendations in 
the text of Athenaeus, all good, but none requiring any remarkable 
ingenuity. There is nothing like Porson’s substitution of νόμον for 
μόνον in the Birds, or Elmsley’s substitution of δημοῦ for δὴ παῖ in the 
Acharnians. Of the twenty-one passages so emended, fifteen are not 
even mentioned by Porson ; three he corrects in a totally different way 
from that proposed by Elmsley ; and there remain only three in which 
their suggestions tally. And these three emendations are of the most 
obvious character, and would naturally suggest themselves to any 
ordinary scholar. Thus (1) in Athenaeus ii. 34 (p. 87 F) some lines of 
Poseidippus are quoted which enumerate a string of dainties unconnected 
by any copula, except in one place where Schweighaeuser gives ἐγχέλια 
καὶ καράβους. Here ἐγχέλια is a vox nihili, and the superfluous καὶ is 
obviously a repetition of the first syllable in καράβους. And both Porson 
and Elmsley suggested, as any competent scholar would have suggested, 
that for the two objectionable words ἐγχέλια καὶ we should read ἐγχέλεια, 
an extremely familiar form in Attic Comedy, and indeed found in line 
1048 of this very Play. (2) The next passage is from Epicharmus 
(Ath. iii. 64, p. 105 B): 


ἐντὶ δ᾽ ἀστακοὶ, κολύβδαιναί τ᾽ ἔχοισαι τὰ πόδια 
μικρὰ, τὰς χεῖρας δὲ μακρὰς, κάραβος δὲ τῶὥνυμα. 

It is plainathat the words ἔχοισαι τὰ πόδια μικρὰ belong to κάραβος, 
and it would have been difficult to emend the line, had not 
Schweighaeuser in a footnote given from one of his MSS. what is 
really the correct reading ἐχοστα πόδι᾽ ἔχει. All that Porson and Elmsley 
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did was what any competent scholar would have done, viz. to write 
τ᾽ éxoora in proper form re, χὸς τὰ πόδι᾽ ἔχει. (8) In Ath. ili. 70 
(p. 107 F) Schweighaeuser writes a line of Alexis as αἰσχυνόμενον ἧπαρ 
καὶ καπρίσκους καταφαγοῦ without metre or meaning. Here, as in the 
first example, the καὶ represents the first syllable of the following word. 
And καταφαγοῦ can be nothing but a genitive case. All therefore that is 
required to make the line a good senarius is to omit the καὶ, and annex 
the final letter of καπρίσκους to the following word: αἰσχυνόμενον ἧπαρ 
καπρίσκου σκατοφάγου (an adjective found in Plutus 706). Of all 
Elmsley’s twenty-one emendations, these are positively the only three in 
which Porson had anticipated him. And considering the enormous 
number of Porson’s conjectures on Athenaeus, it is really marvellous that 
he had not anticipated many more of the younger scholar’s emendations. 

The story about the Acharnians is, if possible, even more obviously 
fabulous. The dinner-party and bookstall have disappeared; and in 
their place comes a really remarkable suggestion that Elmsley must have 
surreptitiously obtained access to Porson’s MSS. in a room in which they 
were after his death deposited by the authorities of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Watson, who quoted it from an anonymous article, prudently 
disclaimed all responsibility for such nonsense: a responsibility which 
Dr. Sandys does not hesitate to assume. Now apart from the fact that 
Elmsley’s Acharnians must have been through the press, if not actually 
published, before the alleged date of the alleged clandestine entry, we 
have here again the circumstance that Porson’s Aristophanic notes, 
published by Dobree in 1820, entirely disprove the suggestion that 
Elmsley was in any way indebted to Porson’s MSS. There is not the 
slightest similarity between Porson’s notes and Elmsley’s notes. Porson 
did little for the Acharnians, and any one who compares the two works 
cannot fail to be struck by the extreme wealth of Elmsley’s contributions 
and the extreme paucity of Porson’s. . 

Dobree, the collaborator with Porson, and the inheritor of his literary 
traditions, observes in his preface to Porson’s “Notes on Aristophanes” 
that he has disregarded the conjectures of recent critics with the single 
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exception “Elmsleii ut in Attica scena regnantis.”? His words are 
“‘ Criticorum, praesertim recentiorum, coniecturas conquirere supersedi ; 
unius Elmsleii scripta, ut in Attica scena regnantis, negligere nolui.” It 
is inconceivable that he should have adopted that tone, had he imagined 
that Elmsley had acted unhandsomely towards Porson in regard to these 
very “Notes on Aristophanes.” And again in his own Adversaria on 
the Acharnians there is no scholar whom he quotes so often, and with 
such unvarying respect as Elmsley. It was doubtless in allusion to, and 
in derision of, these ridiculous cock-and-bull stories that he said that 
Elmsley must indeed have been ἀρχεκλεπτίστατος. 

And indeed Elmsley needed not to borrow of any man: he was in the 
very foremost rank of critical scholars, and contributed almost, if not 
quite, as much as Porson himself to the settlement of the text of 
Aristophanes. But their methods were very different. So soon as 
Porson took up a corrupt passage of any Greek author he seems to have 
perceived intuitively how it ought to be restored. It shook itself into 
shape the moment it reached his hands. Elmsley was a model of 
laborious industry, comparing passage with passage till at length he 
struck out light. And no man was ever more scrupulous than he in 
acknowledging his obligations to his predecessors. For one curious 
instance see the note in this Appendix on line 448. 

The scholars of the last century were most generous in their apprecia- 
tion of Elmsley’s work. I may perhaps be allowed to cite two instances, 
one from a foreign contemporary of his own, and another from a recent 
English critic whose loss we are now deploring. 


“Est enim Elmsleius, si quis alius, vir natus augendae accuratiori Graecae 
linguae cognitioni, ut cuius eximia ac plane singularis in pervestigandis rebus 
grammaticis diligentia regatur praeclaro ingenio, mente ab auctoritatibus libera, 
animo veri amantissimo, neque aut superbia, aut gloriae studio, aut obtrectandi 
cupiditate praepedito. His ille virtutibus id est consequutus ut, quum doctrina 
eius maximi facienda sit, non minus ipse sit amandus atque venerandus. Ea 
autem maxima est et non interitura laus non UTILEM tantum, sed etiam BONUM 
VIRUM esse.” —HERMANN, Medea, p. 407 (A.D. 1822). 

“Feliciter autem contigit huic fabulae ut eam unam ex Aristophanis fabulis 
edendam curaverit vir ξύνεσιν ἠκριβωμένην ᾿ ἔχων (Ran, 1483), eruditissimus et 
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sagacissimus, et hoc literarum genere maxime excellens, Petrus Elmsleius, qui 
una cum Porsono, Dobraeo, et Hermanno criticae scientiae accuratioris funda- 
menta posuit.’—BLAYDES, Acharnians, p. xvi (A.D. 1887). 


Such testimonies as these from men who had followed in Elmsley’s 
footsteps and tested his work, and they might be multiplied a hundred- 
fold, stand in marked contrast to the obloquy cast upon his memory by 
Dr. Sandys. 

It is high time that these attempts to aggrandize one great scholar at 
the expense of another should come to an end. It was unjustifiable in 
the first instance to make them; it is ludicrous to persist in them after 
their falsity has been so completely exposed by the publication of Porson’s 
own notes on Aristophanes and Athenaeus. Porson and Elmsley are 
amongst the brightest stars of English scholarship, and Elmsley’s 
position, if not so brilliant, is as fully assured as the position of 
Porson. 

I ought perhaps here to repeat what I have stated in Comedies pre- 
viously published, viz. that the word vudgo in my Appendix is intended 
to comprise all editions in the foregoing list not otherwise accounted for. 
And also that words cited from the text are intended to bear the accent 
required by their position in the text, and not that required by their 
altered position in the Appendix. 


2. πάνυ δὲ Bad MSS. vulgo. Elms- 
ley altered δὲ into ye, and so Mueller 
and Van Leeuwen. Dobree proposed 
to alter it into τι. But the meaning is 
Not only few, but very few. Some un- 
necessary objections have also been 
raised to the comic rérrapa at the end 
of the line; and Herwerden would read 
ἥσθην δὲ Baa πάνυ, τρί’ ἄττ᾽ ἢ τέτταρα, 
and Van Leeuwen ἥσθην δὲ Bai ἄττ᾽ 
ἐνθάδ᾽, εἰ καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα. 


3. ψαμμοκοσιογάργαρα. It is very 


doubtful whether this compound should 
commence with yappo- or Ψαμμα- ; or 
in other words, whether the section 
introducing the idea of 100 is -κοσιο- or 
-axoowo-. Ψαμμο- is read by R. and all 
the MSS. except (according to Blaydes) 
P., by the Scholiast, and after him by 
Suidas in four places (s.v. and also s.vv. 
yapyatpe, καρκαίρω, and κοσσιο), by all 
editors before Elmsley ; and by Bekker, 
Weise, Bergk, Paley, and Van Leeuwen 
afterwards. And the Scholiast and 
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Suidas emphasize their testimony by 
giving -κοσιο- as representing the 
100. ψαμμα- was introduced by Elms- 
ley before the reading of R. and the 
MSS. generally was known; and is read 
by Eustathius on Iliad xiv. 292 and 
Hesychius sv. And one ΜΆ. of Suidas 
gives ψαμμακοσίους in the quotation from 
the Χρυσοῦν γένος of Eupolis. Blaydes 
says that P., Suidas in all four places, 
and Brunck have Waypa-; but he is in 
error as regards Suidas and Brunck, 
and if P. so reads one would have 
expected Brunck to notice it. Elmsley 
is followed by Bothe and subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. However on 
the whole it seems safer to abide by 
the reading of the MSS. generally. 

4. τί δ᾽ ἥσθην MSS. vulgo. τί ἥσθην 
Elmsley (but in his Additional Note he 
prefers ri ἄρ᾽ ἥσθην), Van Leeuwen. 

ἡ. ταῦθ᾽ ὡς ἐγανώθην MSS. vulgo. 
“ Malim τούτοις ἐγανώθην,᾽᾽ Elmsley. But 
cf. τί δ᾽ ἥσθην above and ὠδυνήθην ἕτερον 
and ἥσθην ἕτερον just below. 

10. ᾽κεχήνη Bentley, Bergler (in 
notes), Elmsley, recentiores, except In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, and Paley. 
ἐκεχίνη Etym. Magn. s.v. ἐπεποιήκειν, and 
so Brunck, who also alters the preced- 
ing δὴ into δῆτ΄. All the MSS. except 
R. have κεχήνη, and so vulgo; and of 
course the first augment is often omitted 
in the pluperfect. κεχήνει R. 

12, ἔσεισε MSS. vulgo. σεῖσαι Valcke- 
naer (at Eur. Hipp. 446), Brunck. 

18. κονίας R. I. and (originally) F., 
Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, recentiores. 
κονίας ye F. (as altered), the other MSS., 
and all editions before Elmsley. 

24. ἥκοντες, εἶτα δ᾽ ὠστιοῦνται MSS. 
vulgo. The δὲ after εἶτα has created 
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some difficulty, and Dobree hesitatingly 
suggested εἶτα διωστιοῦνται, which is ap- 
proved by Meineke in his V. A. and 
adopted by Holden and Merry. Others 
would substitute a verb for the parti- 
ciple ἥκοντες, Haupt suggesting ἥξουσιν, 
Vollgraff πάρεισιν, and R. J. T. Wagner 
(Rheinisches Museum 60. 3) εὔδουσιν. 

25, ἀλλήλοισι περὶ πρώτου ξύλου MSS. 
vulgo. ἀλλήλοις περὶ τοῦ πρώτου ξύλου 
Meineke, Blaydes. ἀλλήλοισι περὶ πρῶ- 
τον ξύλον Naber, Van Leeuwen. 

26. ἀθρόοι (with varying accent and 
breathing) MSS. vulgo. Suidas has the 
disyllabic form apo. Moeris says 
ἄθρους ᾿Αττικῶς, ἀθρόους Ἑλληνικῶς, whilst 
Thomas Magister says ἀθρόος ᾿Αττικῶς 
οὐκ ἄθρους. These two statements, 
though apparently, are not really, con- 
tradictory. Thomas Magister means 
that ἀθρόος was used by the chief Athe- 
nian writers; and Moeris, that while 
ἄθρους is found in some Attic writers, 
and nowhere else, ἀθρόοι belongs to the 
language of the great Athenian writers 
which afterwards became the universal 
language of Hellenicprose. Seethe Intro- 
duction to the Knights. Yet Meineke, 
against the authority of all the MSS., 
introduces dépo into the text of Aristo- 
phanes, and is followed by Mueller, 
Holden, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 

35, 7dec MSS. except Pl. ΕἸ, (δ᾽ εἰ RB.) 
vulgo. ἤδη P!. ἘΠ, Brunck, Bekker, 
Meineke. ;5n» Elmsley, Bothe. Sev 
Suidas (s.v. πρίων), Weise. 

45. ἤδη τις εἶπε MSS. vulgo. Bergksug- 
gested, and the suggestion does not seem 
to have been intended as a joke, Αἰαντὶς 
εἶπε. Hamaker proposed σίγα, σιώπα. 

47, ἀθάνατος. ὁ γὰρ MSS. vulgo. Elms- 
ley, objecting to a tribrach followed by 
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an anapaest, reads ἀθάνατός γ᾽" 6 yap. 
But there is no rule against this com- 
bination, see infra 68; and even if 
there were it would not apply to a 
passage like the present, where there is 
a full stop between the two feet, see 
Eccl. 315. And nobody has followed 
Elmsley, nor has Fritzsche’s suggestion 
(at Thesm. 730) ἀθάνατος yap met with 
any better fortune. 

52. ποιεῖσθαι MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
suggested, but did not read, ποιῆσαι (as 
six lines below), which is introduced 
into the text by Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, and Van Leeuwen. 

54. κῆρυξ. All printed editions except 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe’s second, and 
Blaydes’s first; but Blaydes reverts to 
the common reading in his second 
edition. P!. had κῆρυξ; altered into 
Πρύτανις, and Πρύτανις isread by the four 
excepted editions. R. gives no name, 
and it does not appear what the other 
MSS. have. See the Commentary. 

58. ποιῆσαι MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
ποιεῖσθαι R., Hall and Geldart. But 
the middle form seems to be excluded 
by the ἡμῖν in the preceding line. 

59. κάθησο σῖγα R. F. ΕἸ, P!. P*. vulgo. 
κάθησο, σίγα P. M®. Bergler (in notes), 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

60. mpuravetonre MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
has in his text πρυτανεύητε, which (as he 
does not mention it) is probably a 
clerical error. 

61. of πρέσβεις of παρὰ βασιλέως R. F. 
Invernizzi, Elmsley, recentiores, except 
Weise. οἱ παρὰ βασιλέως πρέσβεις P. Pi. 
P?. I. Τὰ, all editions before Invernizzi, 
and Weise afterwards. 

62. ἄχθομαι ᾽γὼ R. vulgo. ἄχθομαι yap 
P'. I. Brunck, but in his notes he pro- 
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posed τοῖς, which is read by Elmsley, 
and in his first, but not in his second, 
edition by Blaydes. 
Pp, P2, ΤΙΝ 

68. ἐτρυχόμεθα διὰ τῶν Καῦὔστρίων πεδίων 
I. Bentley, Brunck, and Bekker. And 
I have no doubt that this reading would 
have been universally adopted were it 
not for the supposed (but really non- 
existent) rule that an anapaest must 
not follow a tribrach, see on 47 supra. 
All editions before Brunck have the 
same reading except that they give 
the verb as ἐτρυχόμεσθα, treating Καῦ- 
στρίων as atrisyllable; and so P. F. and 
(as corrected) P}. And so R. except 
that it has παρὰ for διὰ. For ἐτρυχόμεθα 
M®. has ἐτρυχώμεθα ; P?. (originally) and 
ΕἸ ἐπευχόμεθα; and P*. ἐπαχόμεσθα. 
Invernizzi takes ἐτρυχόμεθα from Brunck 
and παρὰ from R. Whilst the reading 
was ἐτρυχόμεσθα διὰ τῶν Bentley wrote 
“vel dele articulum, vel potius lege 
ἐτρυχόμεθα." The first of his alterna- 
tives is followed by Bergk, Meineke, 
Green, and Hall and Geldart, but the 
article is plainly necessary. Elmsley 
(comparing Peace 989) omitted the pre- 
position, reading ἐτρυχόμεσθα τῶν k.t.d., 
and taking the sense to be “we pined 
for the Caystrian plains”; and so 
Bothe and Paley. But even supposing 
that the words could bear that meaning, 
why in the world should the envoys 
pine for the Caystrian plains? Those are 
the very plains through which they 
would be travelling. Dindorf reads 
ἐτρυχόμεσθα παρὰ αὔστριον πεδίον ; 
adopting R.’s reading where it differs 
from all the others, and rejecting it 
where it agrees with them all. Yet he 
is followed by Weise, Mueller, Holden, 


ἄχθομαι yap ὡς 
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and Merry. Blaydes, after various 
changes of opinion, settles upon ἀνὰ 
τὸ Kavorpioy πεδίον, every word of which 
differs from every MS. He also sug- 
gested παρὰ Καύστριον ποταμὸν which 
Van Leeuwen reads. 

71. σφόδρα yap MSS. vulgo. Brunck, 
in my copy of his edition, reads yap, and 
says in his note “Valet yap nimirum 
et ironicum est. Sic occurrit saepis- 
sime, ad suppressa quaedam referen- 
dum e sententia facillime supplenda, ut 
hic; Optima causa est cur queraris; 
nam longe melior erat mea conditio, 
quum—” Yet he is said to have after- 
wards read γ᾽ ἄρ᾽, and is followed in so 
doing by Invernizzi, Elmsley, Mueller, 
and Holden. τἄρ᾽ Mehler, Bergk, and 
Meineke. But yap, besides being the 
reading of all the MSS., gives a far 
better sense. 

73. ξενιζόμενοι δὲ MSS. vulgo. Ac- 
cording to Invernizzi R. has ξενιζόμενοι 
yap which he brings into the text, and 
is followed by Elmsley, who says “ ξενι- 
ζόμενοι yap Rav. Particula respicit ad 
ἀπολλύμενοι v. 71, Ex interpretatione 
Scholiastae natum videtur δὲ. Dindorf 
takes another view. “γὰρ R.,” he says, 
“quod referri potest ad ἀπολλύμενοι 
v. 71. Sed repetitum videtur ex σφόδρα 
γάρ." And all the most recent editions 
(Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen) give γὰρ as the reading of R. 
But all this is a mere hallucination. 
R. does not read γάρ. Like all the 
other MSS. it reads ξενιζόμενοι δὲ, 

78, δυναμένους καταφαγεῖν καὶ 1, Pi. 
Bentley, Invernizzi, Bothe, Bekker; 
and so Meineke in his Vind. Aristoph. 
All the other MSS., and all editions 
before Brunck, and Dindorf and Mueller 
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afterwards, read δυναμένους καταφαγεῖν 
te καὶ, contra metrum. Bentley wrote 
“dele xaravel re.” And xara is omitted 
by Brunck and (save as aforesaid) subse- 
quent editors. In favour of the reten- 
tion of κατα is the Scholiast’s remark 
ἐμφαντικῶς ἡ kata; against it is a line 
of Theophilus quoted by Dindorf from 
Athenaeus x. 10 (p. 417 A), ἀνδρῶν ἁπάν- 
tov πλεῖστα δυνάμενος φαγεῖν. Elmsley 
reads δυνατοὺς καταφαγεῖν τε καὶ, which 
Dindorf in his notes approves. 

79. λαικαστάς τε MSS. vulgo. λαικα- 
ords ye Elmsley (in notes), Blaydes, 
Bergk. 

84, τῇ πανσελήνῳ. These words, form- 
ing the commencement of the envoy’s 
speech in the MSS. and vulgo, were by 
Elmsley transferred, with a note of in- 
terrogation, to Dicaeopolis ; and this is 
followed by Mueller, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. But it seems plainly wrong. 
There is no reason for his suggesting 
this date, and no humour in his doing 
so. The humour consists in the envoy 


taking the question seriously, and 
honouring it with a reply. 
85. παρετίθει δ᾽ Ῥ. Ῥ'. P®. vulgo. And 


this is right, if the colon be restored 
after ἐξένιζε; as in R. and the older 
editions. But the colon having acci- 
dentally dropped out, it seemed as if 
both verbs were governed by εἶτ᾽, and 
Dindorf therefore read παρετίθει θ᾽, 
which is adopted by Blaydes, Bergk, 
and all subsequent editors except Hall 
and Geldart,and Van Leeuwen. R. has 
καὶ maperiber’. Cobet suggested παρατι- 
θεὶς. 

93, τόν γε σὸν R. ΡΙ', P®. ΜΆ, vulgo. 
τόν τε σὸν (tam regis oculum quam tuum) 
Elmsley, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
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And, according to Blaydes, the same 
reading is found in P. 

95. ναύφρακτον MSS. vulgo. ναύφαρκ- 
τον Dindorf, Blaydes, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. 

96. ἦ περὶ ἄκραν. So Bothe suggested, 
and so Blaydes and Van Leeuwen read. 
See the Commentary. 
MSS. vulgo. 

98. ἀπέπεμψεν R. Kuster, recentiores. 
ἄπεμψε all editions before Portus. 
πεμψε P. Portus and the editions known 
as Scaliger’s and Faber’s. ἐπέπεμψε F. 
ἔπεμψε P?, ἔκπεμψε 1. PY. ΕἸ, 

100. ¢éapé ἀναπισσόναι σάτρα Brunck, 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter appears. ἐξάρξαν ἀπισσόνα 
σάτρα P., all editions before Brunck; 
and Elmsley and Hall and Geldart 
afterwards. And so, with ἐξάρξας for 
ἐξάρξαν, M®. Bergk, Paley, and Van 
Leeuwen. And, with dricoopa for ἀπισ- 
cova, PL, ἘΠ, And, with ἀπισσόνει for 
ἀπισσόνα, P*. R. has ἐξάρξας πισόναστρα, 
which Invernizzi retains. 


ἢ περὶ ἄκραν 


>? 
ἀπέ- 


101. ξυνήκαθ᾽ MSS. νυ]ρο. ξυνίεθ' 
Cobet, Van Leeuwen. 
104. λῆψι 811] printed editions. λήψει 


R. PY. PX» λήψη P. F.—'Iaovat MSS. 
vulgo. The Scholiast says τὸ αὖ ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ov βαρβαρίζων ἔφη, whence Ἰᾶον αὖ is read 
by Bergk, Meineke, and Paley, but 
Meineke repents in his Adnotatio 
Critica. 

105. ri dai Elmsley, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Halland Gel- 
dart. τί δ᾽ αὖ MSS. vulgo. Brunck 
suggested but did not read ri οὖν. 


106. 6 τι; Reiske, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ὅτι MSS. editions before 
Brunck. 


107. χρυσίον MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
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suggested χρυσὸν, which is read by 
Dindorf, Blaydes, and Green. But see 
the next line. 

108. ὅδε ye Bentley, Elmsley, recen- 
tiores. ὁδί ye MSS., all editions before 
Elmsley. Brunck, thinking the mid- 
syllable of dydvas short, read σὺ μὴν in 
the next line; and Fritzsche (at Thesm. 
804) on the same hypothesis suggested 
σὺ μὲν οὖν ; but it is no doubt long. 

111. πρὸς τουτονὶ MSS. vulgo. πρὸς 
τουτουὶ (ego te adiuro per hanc scuticam) 
Reiske, Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Van 
Leeuwen. 

112. Σαρδιανικόν R. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng, Kuster, recentiores. Σαρδι- 
νιακόν Gelenius and subsequent editors 
except Rapheleng before Kuster. Σαρ- 
δεινιακόν Grynaeus. Σαρψεινιακόν edd. 
before Zanetti. Σαρδανιακόν P. PL. F. 1. 
Σανδανιακόν P?, ΕἸ. 

After 118 and 114. ἀνανεύει and ἐπι- 
νεύει. These stage-directions are found 
in R. and apparently in all the MSS. as 
in the text; and they are found in all 
editions before Blaydes’s first. But all 
the editions before Brunck placed them 
at the commencement of lines 113 and 
114, where they might be mistaken for 
a part of the text. To prevent this 
mistake, and to show that they are only 
stage-directions, παρεπιγραφαὶ, Bentley 
enclosed them in brackets. Brunck 
restored them to their proper places, but 
enlarged them into ἀνανεύει ὁ Ψευδαρ- 
τάβας and ἐπινεύει ὁ Ψευδαρτάβας. And 
so Bothe and Weise. Invernizzi, from 
R., gave them as in my text, and so 
Bekker, Dindorf, and Hall and Geldart. 
Elmsley placed them at the end of the 
two lines. But save as aforesaid all 
editors subsequent to Dindorf simply 
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omit them, a proceeding as improper as 
it is inconvenient, for in all probability 
they come from the hand of Aristo- 
phanes himself. See the Appendix to 
Thesm. “ After 129.” And in doing 
this they think that they are following 
Bentley, who would never have toler- 
ated such an absurdity. Thus Mueller 
says “ Parepigraphe dvavever, iam a Bent- 
leio uncis inclusa, delenda est.” The 
existence of these stage-directions is 
fully recognized by the Scholiast, who 
Says τὸ dvavever καὶ ἐπινεύει παρεπιγραφὴ, 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ σαφὲς γενέσθαι ὅτι ἀρνούμενος 
ἀνένευσεν, ὁμολογῶν δὲ κατένευσεν. I 
should like to have restored the παρεπι- 
γραφὴ wherever the Scholiast tells us 
that there was one; but we do not always 
know what the exact words may have 
been. But wherever the MSS. give them 
they should be religiously preserved. See 
also Appendix to Birds “ After 222.” 

115. ἅνδρες. The aspirate was added 
by Elmsley. 

116. κοὐκ R. Invernizzi, Elmsley, re- 
centiores. οὐκ the other MSS. and all 
editions before Invernizzi. 

119. ἐξυρημένε Suidas (s.vv. Κλεισθένην 
and Στράτων), Frischlin, Portus, recen- 
tiores, except Kuster to Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Merry. ἐξευρημένε MSS. 
vulgo. 

120. τοιόνδε γ᾽ ὦ R. Bekker, Hall and 
Geldart. It is surprising that R.'s read- 
ing has not been generally followed, 
since the ye is as necessary as the δὲ is 
impossible. Yet τοιόνδε δ᾽, the reading 
of P!. and P?., is adopted by all editors 
except as herein mentioned. 
oP. F. τοιόνδε δὴ Elmsley, Porson. 

126. στρατεύομαι. All MSS. except R. 
and all editions before Brunck. orpa- 


τοιόνδε θ᾽ 


20] 


γεύγομαι R. Kuster, referring to Clouds 
131, proposed στραγγεύομαι, which spoils 
the sense, but is adopted by Brunck and 


all subsequent editors. See the Com- 
mentary. 
127. rods δὲ ξενίζεν MSS. vulgo. 


τούσδε ξενίζειν Brunck, apparently by 
an oversight. τούσδε ξενίζειν Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen, in the sense of To think 
of feasting these men.—ovdéror ἴσχει γ᾽ 
ἡ θύρα Suidas (s.v. ἴσχειν), Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, Elmsley in his text, Bekker, 
and Bothe in his second edition. οὐδέ- 
mor ἴσχει θύρα R. οὐδέποτέ γ᾽ icy’ ἡ 
θύρα Ῥ. PL. F. ΕΠ, M®. editions before 
Brunck. οὐδέποτ᾽ icy’ ἡ θύρα 1. Ῥ᾽. 
Unfortunately Elmsley, in his Addi- 
tional Note, struck out a novel idea 
which has wrought great havoc in the 
text of Aristophanes. “ Rarissime in 
hoc metro anapaestum inchoat ἂν, γὰρ, 
δὲ, μὲν, ἄρα aut ulla enclitica. In his 
undecim fabulis exempla circiter quin- 
quaginta praebet Brunckius.” Only 
FIFTY examples in the eleven Plays! 
One would have thought, as has been 
truly observed, that a much smaller 
number would have some weight in an 
induction. “And of these,’ Elmsley 
proceeds to say, “the greater part can 
be easily amended.’’ But why should 
any of the fifty be tampered with ? 
Why is a poet to be compelled to use 
a particular collocation of words more 
than fifty times, or be never allowed to 
use it at all? There is no more re- 
spected name than Elmsley’s in Aristo- 
phanic criticism, but he was rather 
too fond of erecting the general usage 
of the poet into a Draconian law, from 
which no departure was in any case to 
be allowed. However he proceeds to 
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alter several of the fifty passages, and, 
amongst others, the present line. Here 
he proposes οὐδέποτέ γ᾽ ἴσχει θύρα, and 
(save as herein appears) is followed by 
all subsequent editors. But the article 
is required with θύρα, and the ye is 
obviously more in place after ἴσχει than 
after οὐδέποτε. Van Leeuwen reads 
οὐδένα ποτ᾽ ἴσχει θύρα. 

181. ποίησαι MSS. vulgo. But Elms- 
ley, though he did not read, suggested, 
in his note on 58 supra, that the right 
reading was, ποίησον. And this is 
adopted by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
Blaydes (2nd ed.), and Van Leeuwen. 

188. κεχήνετε Elmsley, Bothe, Dindorf, 
Mueller, recentiores, except Hall and 
Geldart. κεχήνατε MSS. Scholiast, Sui- 
das s.v. vulgo. 

136. οὐκ ἂν ἦμεν MSS. vulgo. Not 
understanding why Theorus uses the 
plural in this line, and the singular 
afterwards, Elmsley proposed οὐκ ἔμειν᾽ 
ἂν, which is read by Van Leeuwen. 
Blaydes in his first edition read οὐκ 
ἀπῆν ἂν, which is adopted by Mueller; 
and in his second edition οὐκ ἂν ἦν ἂν. 
Meineke (V. A.) proposes οὐκ ἂν ἢ pa Δί᾿. 

189. ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν... ἠγωνίζετο. On the 
suggestion of Nauck these words were 
taken from Theorus and given to Dicaeo- 
polis by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
Green, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. But this can hardly be 
right. Dicaeopolis would not have 
used the ὅτ᾽ at the commencement of 
the next line; nor indeed would he 
have interrupted Theorus except to 
cavil at his statements; nor could he 
have known the particular season of 
which Theorus was speaking. More- 
over he would be agreeing with this 
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part of the envoy’s speech, though at 
its close he protests that he does not 
believe a word of it. 

148. ἦν ἀληθὴς R. P?. F. and (with -as 
written over the -7s) P!. Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Green, Paley, and Hall and 
Geldart. ἦν ἀληθῶς P. vulgo. Dobree 
said “Cogitabam ὡς ἀληθῶς. Sed ἀλη- 
θὴς Rav. quod non videtur temere 
spernendum.” Yet ὡς ἀληθῶς is read, 
on the supposed authority of Dobree, 
by Holden, Merry, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. Meineke (V. A.) proposes 
νὴ OC ἀληθῶς. 

146. ἀλλᾶντας (or ἄλλαντας) R. PY. P?. 


MS. vulgo. ἀλλᾶντος P. Brunck, Bekker. 
147. ἠντιβόλει MSS. vulgo. ἠντεβόλει 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Green, 


Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. See Appendix to Knights 667. 

152. ἐνταυθοῖ MSS. (except R. which 
has ἐνταῦθα), Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Weise, Bergk, Paley, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. ἐνταυθὶ Elmsley, 
recentiores except as aforesaid. But 
there is no ground for objecting to the 
form ἐνταυθοῖ. This line was omitted in 
all editions before Brunck. Kuster, 
however, quoted it from I. in his notes. 

153. ἔθνος R. P. F. Brunck, recentiores. 
γένος P}, P*. editions before Brunck. 

154. μέντ᾽ BR. 1. Bekker. μέν γ᾽ the 
other MSS. and vulgo.—ijdy σαφές. 
R. F. FI. P?. vulgo. ἤδη σαφῶς P. Pi. 
ἤδη σαφῶς (hoc quidem probe noram) 
Elmsley, Porson. 

158. ἀποτεθρίακεν (or -e). Hesychius 
s.v., Suidas (s.v. and s.vv. ᾿Οδόμαντες 
and πέος), Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, 
recentiores. ἀποτέθρακεν R. P. M®. and 
(originally) P!. ἀποτέθρακεν ἄν 1. ἘΠ. 
and (as corrected) Ῥ΄, all editions before 
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Brunck, except Scaliger and Faber, 
who have ἀποτεθρίακεν ἄν. ἀποτέθρακε ; 
tis; P?, Brunck, Invernizzi. 

159. ἐάν τις δύο δραχμὰς R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. The same words are read 
in all MSS. and editions, but not in the 
same order. ἐὰν δραχμὰς δύο τις 1. Ῥ'. all 
editions before Invernizzi. The other 
MSS. have ἐάν τις δραχμὰς δύο, or δύο 
δραχμὰς ἐάν τις. 

165. οὐ καταβαλεῖτε τὰ σκόροδα; This 
question was given to Theorus in all 
editions before Brunck who, from his 
Parisian MSS., rightly continued it to 
Dicaeopolis. He is followed by every 
editor except Paley. 

167. περιείδεθ᾽ MSS. (περὶ ἴδεθ' RB.) 
vulgo. περιόψεσθ᾽ Blaydes. 

176. μήπω, πρὶν ἄν ye στῶ τρέχων 
Brunck, recentiores, except as herein- 
after appears. μήπω ye πρὶν ἂν στῶ 
τρέχων MSS. editions before Brunck, 
and Dindorf and Weise afterwards; 
but in his notes Dindorfadopts Brunck’s 
reading. μήπω ye πρὶν ἂν ἔσω τρέχω 
Bothe. μήπω γε πρὶν ἂν ἑστῶ τρέχων 
Meineke. μήπω γε πρίν γ᾽ ἂν στῶ τρέχων 
Bergk, Green, Hall and Geldart. μήπω 
πρὶν ἂν σωθῶ τρέχων Van Leeuwen, after 
a suggestion by Herwerden and Merry. 

178. τί δ᾽ ἔστιν; MSS. vulgo. τί ἐστιν; 
Elmsley ; but in his Additional Note he 
proposes ti ἐστ᾽; ‘‘nam longe rarius 
quam putaram anapaestum in hoc metri 
genere inchoat ultima vocis syllaba.” 
And he proceeds to alter a great many 
passages to make them conform to this 
arbitrary rule. See on 127 supra. τί δ᾽ 
ἔστ᾽ ; Blaydes, Mueller, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. 

183. ἀμπελίων see the Commentary. 
ἀμπέλων MSS. and editions. 
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194, ἀλλ᾽ αὑταιϊ σπονδαὶ P, P!. P® 1. 
vulgo. ἀλλ᾽ atrai (not αὑταί, as com- 
monly stated) σοι σπονδαὶ R. Bothe. 
ἀλλ᾽ αὑταιϊ σπονδαί σοι Invernizzi, Bekker. 
But Elmsley proposed to omit σπονδαὶ 
and read either δή oo or γάρ cot, and 
the latter reading is approved by Din- 
dorf and adopted by Merry. Bothe 
proposed roi σοι, which is read by Din- 
dorf, Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
and Van Leeuwen. 

197. μὴ ᾿᾽πιτηρεῖν MSS. vulgo. Indeed 
nobody has altered the text, but owing 
to the meaning of the line having been 
generally misunderstood, various altera- 
tions have been proposed. Hamaker 
proposed μηκέτι μετρεῖν, Bergk μὴ ᾿᾽παγεί- 
pew, and Blaydes μὴ πορίσασθαι. Blaydes 
also says that the Scholiast explains 
ἐπιτηρεῖν by παρασκευάζεσθαι, but this is 
an error. The Scholiast is referring to 
the language of the proclamation, not 
to the language of Aristophanes. 

198. ὅπῃ (or ὅπη) R. 1. P*. all editions 
before Brunck; and Bekker, Bergk, 
Paley, and Hall and Geldart afterwards. 
ὅποι P, P'. ΕἸ Brunck, recentiores, except 
as aforesaid. 

199. σπένδομαι MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
(V. A.) proposed and Blaydes reads σπεί- 
σομαι, 80 destroying the dramatic turn 
of the line. 

202. ἄξω R. Gelenius, Portus, recen- 
tiores. αὔξω the other MSS. and all 
editions, except Gelenius, before Portus. 

208. φευξοῦμαι R. Elmsley, Bekker, 
Bothe, Bergk, Paley. gevéoua the other 
MSS. and editions. 

206. pnvicate R. Bekker, Bothe, Din- 
dorf (in notes), Bergk, recentiores, 
except Blaydes. μηνύετε the other MSS. 
and editions. 
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210-18. As regards these two cretico- 
paeonic systems there is one paeon 
more in the strophe than in the 
antistrophe. And therefore in order to 
equalize the two some would take a 
paeon from the strophe, and others-add 
one to the antistrophe. Bentley pro- 
posed to omit ἐξέφυγεν as a mere gloss 
on ἀπεπλίξατο, and thisis done by Elms- 
ley. Brunck omitted οὗτος and τότε: 
Porson proposed to omit ἐλαφρῶς ἂν. 
Hermann proposed to substitute ὧδ᾽ ἂν ὁ 
for ὧδε φαύλως ἂν 6. And Hirschig for 
ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τότε διωκόμενος would read ὁ 
διωκόμενος. 

220. Λακρατείδῃ. Λακρατίδῃ MSS. vulgo. 
This is one of the three passages, the 
others being Knights 327 and Peace 
1154, in which Aristophanes is supposed 
to have introduced into a trochaic 
tetrameter a proper name which is not 
in conformity with the metre. “In 
order to reduce these refractory names 
into tetrameter trochaics, Aristophanes 
has twice used a choriambus, and once 
an Ionic @ minore in the place of the 
regular trochaic dipodia.”—Elmsley. 
Ed. Review, xxxvii. 72. This seems 
extremely improbable, since there was 
no necessity for Aristophanes to use 
these names; and Elmsley himself, in 
his note here, would insert ye after 
Λακρατίδῃ in the present line, and οὖν 
after αἴτησον in Peace 1154. But Bentley 
proposed here to read Aakpareidy, and 
the name is found, so spelled, in inscrip- 
tions, see Wordsworth’s “Athens and 
Attica,” chap. 28. And Λακρατείδῃ is 
approved by Dindorf in his note, and 
read by Bothe, Weise, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors except Green. 

221. ἐγχάνῃ MSS. all editions before 
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Brunck; and Bekker, Dindorf, Green, 
Paley, Merry, and Hall and Geldart 
afterwards. ἐγχάνοι Brunck, recentiores, 
except as aforesaid. But this is a threat 
not a wish. 

226. αὔξεται 
Blaydes. 

230. ἀντεμπαγῶ R. Suidas (5. vv. σκόλοψ 
and σχοῖνος), Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ἅτ᾽ ἐμπαγῶ P. P* all editions 
before Brunck, 
ἐμπαγῶ M$, 

281. ὀξὺς, ὀδυνηρὸς. If the strophe is 
correct there is a foot missing here, 
see on 210-18 supra. Hermann, having 
regard to the passages cited in the 
Commentary, would supply καὶ σκόλοψ 
before these words; whilst Bergk pro- 
posed to supply ἀνιαρὸς after them, and 
this is done by Blaydes. With Dindorf 
and almost all subsequent editors I have 
preferred to leave a lacuna. 

284. Βαλλήναδε F. and (as corrected) 
Pl, Scholiast, vulgo. Παλλήναδε R. P. 
P?. and Portus to Kuster inclusive. 
But Bergler restored the true reading ; 
and Bothe is the only editor who has 
since read Παλλήναδε. 

236. ἐμπλήμην R. F. (originally, but 
in both MSS. it is altered into ἐμπλείμην) 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. ἐμπλείμην 
MSS. (save as aforesaid) and all editions 
before Brunck. 

288. σῖγα mas R, Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. σίγα was (contra metrum) 
the other MSS. and all editions before 
Brunck. 

242. mpoirw's. F. A. Wolf, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Green, Merry, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. And 
this agrees with ornodrw in the next 
line. προΐθ' ὡς MSS. editions before 


MSS. vulgo. αἴρεται 


n inl 
ἅτε ἐμπαγῶ Pl. αὖτ 
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Brunck ; and Invernizzi and Paley after- 
wards. mpoié’ és (or eis) Brunck and 
subsequent editors except as aforesaid. 

244. MH. The lines attributed to 
the wife of Dicaeopolis in the text are 
so attributed in Aldus and the editions 
generally. But R., and apparently the 
other MSS., continue them to Dicaeo- 
polis; and this is followed, perhaps 
rightly, by Elmsley and some sub- 
sequent editors. 

247. καλόν γ᾽ ἔστ᾽. Brunck was the 
first to place a full stop after these 
words, but he is followed by almost 
all subsequent editors, and is, I think, 
plainly right; the sentences which 
follow being a prayer (with δὸς under- 
stood), and not a statement of fact. 

254, οἴσεις R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
οἴσει the other MSS. and editions. 

256. ἥττους Bdeiv. This is Elmsley’s 
suggestion which was first introduced 
into the text by Blaydes in his first 
edition, and is adopted by Meineke, 
Mueller, Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeu- 
wen. ἧττον βδεῖν MSS. vulgo. Brunck, 
by some strange mistake, makes the 
line run πολὺ ἧττόν cov βδεῖν, and in his 
note suggests γαλῆς Ze μηδὲν ἧττον βδεῖν. 
I had myself thought of ἧττον βδῶν, 
but Elmsley’s suggestion is better. 

263. BaxxlovScaliger, Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. Βακχείου MSS. editions be- 
fore Brunck. 

271. πολλῷ R. P. P?. Scaliger, Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. πολλῶν Ρ΄, editions 
before Brunck. 

278. ῥοφήσεις MSS. all editions before 
Elmsley; and Bothe, Bekker, Bergk, 
and Paley afterwards. ῥοφήσει Elmsley, 
recentiores, except as aforesaid. See 
Appendix at Knights 360. 
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282. παῖε was. This, a conjecture of 
Bergk from Rhesus 685, is adopted by 
Blaydes, Bergk, Meineke, Mueller, Hol- 
den, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. παῖε 
παῖε MSS. vulgo. παῖε παῖ (by analogy 
to παῦε rad) Burges, Dindorf, Weise. 

291. εἶτα δύνασαι πρὸς P}. vulgo. ἔπειτα 
δύνασαι νῦν πρὸς R. P. P2. Invernizzi. 

294. οὐκ tore y Ῥ', P?.F. vulgo. And 
this is far superior to all the proposed 
alterations. οὐκ ἴστε τ᾽ F. οὐκ ἴστε P. 
R. Invernizzi. οὐκ tor’ ἔτ᾽ 
οὐκ οἴδατ᾽ Dindorf, Weise, 
Blaydes. ἀκούσατ᾽ Hamaker, Bergk, 
Mueller, Holden, Van Leeuwen. Do- 
bree suggested οὔκ ἴστε μ᾽ ; and Meineke 
reads οὐκ tore’ μάλλ᾽, which is adopted 
by Green and by Hall and Geldart. 

295. ἀκούσωμεν Elmsley, recentiores: 
an alteration required both by the metre 
and by the ordinary Greek idiom. ἀκού- 


> ” > 
Οὐκ ισατ 


Elmsley. 


σομεν R. F. P. P?. Invernizzi. ἀκούσομ᾽ 
editions before Invernizzi. ἀκούσομαι 
Ῥι EF 

296. πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ ἀκούσητ᾽ Bentley, 


Elmsley, recentiores; and so Dobree. 
See on 176 supra πρίν γ᾽ ἀκούσητ᾽ R. 
Invernizzi. πρίν γ᾽ ἂν dxovonr P. M*. 
πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητέ γ᾽ F. Ῥ', all editions 
before Brunck. γε πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητ᾽ 
Βυτυμοῖς.---ἀνάσχεσθ᾽ R. P?, ΕἸ, Invernizzi, 
recentiores. Elmsley refers to Lys. 765 
ἀνάσχεσθ' ὦγαθαί. ἀνάσχοισθ' P. editions 
before Invernizzi. ἀνάσχεθ' Ῥ'. 

299. μοι σὺ Hermann, Elmsley, re- 
centiores. σύμοι R.Invernizzi. ov (with- 
out μοι) F. Μη, δὴ σὺ ΡῚ ἘΠ, editions 
before Elmsley. 

300, 301. R. has ὃν ἐγὼ κατατεμῶ τοῖσιν 
ἱππεῦσίν ποτ᾽ és καττύμαται. And this is, 
substantially, the reading of all the 
MSS. and of all editions before Brunck, 
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Τὸ not only fails to correspond with the 
antistrophe: it is in itself thoroughly 
unmetrical. Only two plausible modes 
of emending it have been suggested. 
(1) Elmsley conjectured τεμῶ and omitted 
the ἐς. Bentley had long before sug- 
gested the omission of ποτε, which, 
though found in all the MSS. and recog- 
nized by the Scholiast who says that 
it is superfluous (περιττεύει), is omitted 
by Suidas under κατατεμῶ and also under 
καττύματα. These alterations (with the 
omission of the final ν in ἱππεῦσιν) bring 
the line to the reading in my text ὃν 
é | γὼ τεμῶ τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσι καττύματα. And 
this is the form adopted by Meineke» 
Holden, and Van Leeuwen. (2) Onthe 
other hand Bothe, while accepting the 
omission of ποτ᾽ ἐς, preferred to omit 
the ἐγὼ rather than the xara-, and read 
ὃν | κατατεμῶ τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσι καττύματα. 
And this, which is possibly quite as 
good as the former, is adopted by Din- 
dorf and save as herein appears sub- 
sequent editors. But it introduces a 
fourth, instead of a first, pacon at the 
commencement of 801, which though 
admissible is rarely found, and is not 
found in the antistrophe. Hermann 
suggested ὃν é | γὼ κατατεμῶ ποθ᾽ ἱππεῦσι 
καττύματα, which is read by Hall and 
Geldart, but I think that we want the 
article with ἱππεῦσι. Brunck, adopting 
the vulgar reading, changed ἐγὼ into 
ἔγωγε, and Bekker, following Reisig, 
reads ὃν κατατεμῶ ᾽γὼ τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσίν mor 
ἐς καττύματα, so converting a paeonic 
into atrochaic line. The older critics do 
not seem to have observed that lines 285- 
802 are antistrophical to lines 336-46. 
807. πῶς δέ γ᾽ MSS. vulgo. πῶς δ᾽ 
ἔτ᾽ Elmsley, Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, 
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recentiores, except Paley and Hall and 
Geldart. Bergk proposed πῶς δέ γ᾽ ἂν 
καλῶς Λάκωσιν. 

817. λέγω MSS. (except R.) and vulgo. 
λέξω KR. Invernizzi, Bothe, Bekker, 
Weise, Bergk, Mueller, and Paley. 

318. τὴν κεφαλὴν MSS. vulgo. And 
this is unquestionably right, for there 
is no rule against the admission of a 
dactyl in the fifth foot of a trochaic 
tetrameter. See Wasps 496, Birds 
1078, and the passage cited from 
Hephaestion in the Appendix to the 
latter line. Yet on the supposition 
that such a rule exists many conjec- 
tures have been made, and some even 
admittedinto the text. τὴν δέρην Brunck, 
Dindorf, Weise. τὸν λάρυγγ᾽ (a con- 
jecture made, but not adopted, by 
Elmsley) Blaydes. τὸν Κέφαλον (a con- 
jecture by Porson) Bothe. Meineke 
writes πάνθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν λέγω λέγειν. Blaydes 
in his first edition had τήνδ᾽ ἔχων οὕτω 
λέγειν. My. Richards (C. R. xv. 354) 
suggests τὸν περὶ ψυχῆς δραμεῖν. 

821. οἷος MSS. (except R.) all editions 
before Invernizzi; and Dindorf, Weise, 
Bergk, and Green afterwards. οἷον R. In- 
vernizzi, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 

828. τἄρα (or τἄρα) Elmsley, recen- 
tiores, except Bekker and Weise. γ᾽ ἄρα 
(or γ᾽ ἄρα) MSS. vulgo. 

825. νυνί, R. P. Brunck, recentiores. 
νῦν ye P!. editions before Brunck. νῦν 
F. P2.—dnfow Gp’ ὑμᾶς (or, since Din- 
dorf, δήξομάρ᾽ ὑμᾶς) Bentley, Dawes 
(p. 94), Brunck, Elmsley, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. δήξομαί γ᾽ dp’ ὑμᾶς P'. all 
editions before Brunck. δήξομαι γὰρ 
ὑμᾶς P. P?. δείξομ᾽ ὑμᾶς dp R. δήξομ᾽ 
ὑμᾶς ap’ (supposing it to be R.’s reading) 
Invernizzi, Bothe. 
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326. ἀνταποκτενῶ yap ὑμῶν MSS. vulgo. 
For ὑμῶν Reiske suggested! ipiv, which 
is read by Bergk and Paley. 

829. τοῖς ᾿Αχαρνικοῖσιν ἡμῖν R. and 
apparently all the MSS. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe. But all the 
editions before Bekker for ἡμῖν have 
Before Kuster’s time the note of 
interrogation came after ὑμῶν. Kuster 
placed it before ὑμῶν, joining that word 
to what follows; and this was con- 
tinued till Bekker’s time, and so Bothe. 
Elmsley, following a suggestion of 
Bentley, transposed ὑμῶν and μῶν, mak- 
ing the next sentence commence μῶν 
ὑμῶν. 

336. ἀπολεῖς ἄρ᾽ ὁμήλικα. This is 
Reisig’s admirable conjecture, which was 
first brought into the text by Blaydes 
in his first edition, and is adopted by 
Bergk and all subsequent, editors except 
Paley, who by some unaccountable mis- 
understanding supposes that the line 
is dactylic, and obelizes the words. 
Reisig’s conjecture is so certain that it 
is hardly worth while to mention the 
others. The MSS. have dpa τὸν ἥλικα, 
and so vulgo. Bentley proposed σὺ τὸν 
ἥλικα, Elmsley δὲ τὸν ἥλικα; while Din- 
dorf and Weise read pa τὸν ἥλικα, and 
Bothe in his second edition reads ἄρα 
γ᾽ ἥλικα. 

888. νυνὶ Bentley, Elmsley, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
roy MSS. (except Pt.) all editions before 
Elmsley. Bothe in his first edition had 
νῦν τοι, but reads νυνὶ in his second. P'. 
(an inveterate conjecturer, see the note 
on Eccl. 987, 988, and the prefatory 
note to the Appendix of the same Play) 
saves the metre by reading ydp viv, and 
this is followed by Hall and Geldart.— 


ὑμῶν. 
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εἴ σοι δοκεῖ MSS. (except R.) vulgo. εἴ 
τί σοι δοκεῖ R. Bekker. 6 τι σοι δοκεῖ 
Elmsley, Blaydes. εἴ τοι δοκεῖ σοι 
Bergk, Paley ; but as the latter does not 
carry out Bergk’s further alterations, he 
leaves the line absolutely unmetrical.— 
τόν τε Λακε- MSS. (except R.) vulgo. τὸν 
Λακε- R. τὸ Aake- Bergk. 

339. αὐτὸν ὅτι (or ὅ,τι) τῷ τρόπῳ σοῦ 
᾽στὶ MSS. and all buttwo editions, Bergk 
reading αὔθ᾽ ὅτῳ, and Blaydes αὐτὸν ὁποίῳ. 
Brunck in my copy has τοῦ for σοῦ, but 
that, I think, can only be a clerical 
error. Scaliger had suggested ὅτῳ and 
Bentley érrm. But I think that all 
these alterations give a wrong meaning 
tothe line. I think it means: But now 
say, if you will, of the Lacedaemonian 
himself that he is dear to thy mood; that 
is, to thee. The words τὸν Λακεδαιμόνιον 
are the independent accusative.-—qiros 
R. Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, re- 
centiores, except Green, Merry, and 
Blaydes. φίλον the other MSS. and 
editions. 

341. λίθους viv (or viv) μοι Bentley, 
Brunck, Elmsley, recentiores. viv μοι 
λίθους MSS. editions before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi afterwards. 

347. Gp’ ἅπαντες or dpa (or dpa) πάντες 
ἀνασείειν MSS. vulgo. But Elmsley ob- 
served that the meaning was ἐμέλλετε 
ἄρα παύσεσθαι τῆς Bons, and that the 
poet might have said in the same sense 
ἀνήσειν τῆς Bons. To my mind the 
meaning suggested by Elmsley is dia- 
metrically opposed to the meaning of 
Aristophanes. Dicaeopolis is reproach- 
ing the Chorus for their senseless 
violence which all but caused the 
death of the Acharnian hamper. How- 
ever Dobree took up Elmsley’s idea and 
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proposed ἐμέλλετ᾽ dpa πάντως ἀνήσειν τῆς 
βοῆς. And this new line, quite different 
both in sense and words from the Ari- 
stophanic, is introduced into the text 
by Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. Blaydes in 
his first edition had ἄρ᾽ ἀνήσειν ἅπαντες 
τῆς βοῆς, and Mueller reads ἄρ᾽ ἅπαντες 
ἀνήσειν τὴν βοὴν.--- βοὴν R. (as corrected) 
Tyrwhitt, Invernizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, 
Weise, Mueller, Green, Paley, Merry. 
βοῆς the other MSS. and (originally) 
R. and vulgo. μετὰ βοῆς Grynaeus and 
Brunck, and this is approved by Scaliger 
and Kuster. 

848. ὀλίγου 7 MSS. vulgo. But as the 
conjunction shows that the alteration 
of the preceding line is as wrong as 
it is unauthorized, it must of course 
be made away with; and ὀλίγου γ᾽ is 
read by Elmsley and Blaydes; and 
ὀλίγου δ᾽ by Meineke and Holden.—dré- 
davov. In every edition down to and 
including Portus there is a comma 
both before and after the words ἄνθρακες 
Παρνάσσιοι, which probably induced 
Tyrwhitt to consider them as vocatives 
and to propose ἀπεθάνετ᾽, though no 
doubt his chief reason was the absence 
of the article. This, in the form of the 
aspirate, was added by Dawes in his 
note on Thesm. 941 (935 in this edition). 
R. and all editions before Brunck (and 
Invernizzi and Bekker afterwards) read 
Παρνάσσιοι, but of course the reference 
is not to Parnassus, but to Parnes. And 
the only question is what is the proper 
form of the adjective belonging to the 
latter mountain. Bentley proposed Παρ- 
νήθιοι, and this is approved by Dindorf 
in his notes and read by Weise. The 
MSS. (other than R.) have Παρνάσιοι, 
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and so Brunck. But Elmsley adopted 
Παρνήσιοι as the right form (“A Par- 
nethe fit Παρνήσιος ut a Tricorytho Τρι- 
κορύσιος in Lys. 1032”), andsave as afore- 
said he is followed by all subsequent 
editors. 

366. ἰδοὺ θεᾶσθε MSS. (except R.), all 
editions before Elmsley; and Bothe, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart since. 
Blaydes refers to Soph. Trach. 1079 
ἰδοὺ 
θέασαι R. Elmsley, recentiores, except 
as aforesaid. 

376. ψήφῳ δακεῖν all printed editions 
except Bothe, and Hall and Geldart, 
and except that Brunck, apparently by 
an oversight, has δάκνειν. ψηφοδακεῖν 
R. P. P% ψηφηδακεῖν Pt. ΕἸ. 1, Bothe, 
Hall and Geldart. I wish that I had 
the courage to follow them. Lucian, 
amongst other writers, uses the word 
Ψψηφοφορέω, which in later writers 
became ψηφηφορέω. And I strongly 
suspect that Aristophanes used some 
such compound here. 

384. ἐνσκεύασασθαί μ᾽ (both here and 
in 486 infra) MSS, vulgo. Elmsley 
would prefer to read γ᾽ for μ᾽; and so 
Blaydes does in his first edition ; in his 


ἰδοὺ, θεᾶσθε πάντες ἄθλιον δέμας. 


- second he reads ἐνσκευάσ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν. Some 


would eject the line here, and some 
where it occurs below. But see Ap- 
pendix on Knights 96. 

885. στρέφει R. F. vulgo. στρέφη P. 
M*. orpépes 1. Pt. ἘΠ. Blaydes. στρέ- 
dew P2.—rexvdtes R. FL P. PL P% Μ5. 
Brunck, recentiores. τεχνάζει ΕἸ, editions 
before Brunck.—vopiteis MSS. vulgo. 
πορίζει Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

387. ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα. R. Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. ἐμοῦ γ᾽ εἵνεκα all editions 
before Gelenius; and Frischlin and 
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Rapheleng afterwards. The reading of 
the other MSS. does not appear. 

390. τιν᾽ “Aidos κυνῆν Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Bekker. τὴν "Αἴδος κυνῆν 
MSS. editions before Brunck; and 
Bekker afterwards. 

891. εἶτ᾽ ἐξάνοιγε MSS. vulgo. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐξάνοιγε Suidas (8. ν. Σίσυφος), Elmsley, 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. The MS. read- 
ing is quite unexceptionable. Suidas 
merely made a mistake in quoting it. 

392. σκῆψιν ἁγὼν (or ἀγὼν or ayer) 
R. F. P. P®?. Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, 
recentiores. σκῆψιν ἂν ἀγὼν P}. (one of 
the futile conjectures of that MS.) all 
editions before Elmsley. The aspirate 
was first added by Bentley. —ov« εἰσδέ- 
ἕεται (or éo5-) MSS. vulgo. οὐχὶ δέξεται 
Cobet, Meineke, Van Leeuwen. 

393. ὥρα ’oriv dpa μοι R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Weise, and 
Hall and Geldart. dpa ’oriv ἤδη the 
other MSS. and editions. It is far more 
likely that ἤδη should have taken the 
place of dpa μοι than vice versa. 

395. Κηφισοφῶν (as the speaker's 
name) Scholiast, all editions before 
Elmsley; and Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Green, Paley, and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. Θεράπων Elmsley, 
Weise, Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, Hol- 
den, and Merry. Θυρωρὸς Van Leeuwen. 
R. (which Elmsley did not know) has 
Θεράπων; it does not appear what the 
other MSS. read. For ris οὗτος R, alone 
has τί οὗτος. 

896. οὐκ ἔνδον, ἔνδον ἐστὶν MSS. vulgo. 
κοὺκ ἔνδον, Invernizzi (who seems to 
have somehow confused this line with 
399, where R. does read κοὐκ ἔνδον) and 
Elmsley. And so, with +’ after the 
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second ἔνδον, Bothe, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen. οὐκ ἔνδον dv ἐστ᾽ ἔνδον, Cobet, 
which is very like what a prose writer 
would have said. 

400. τραγῳδίαν MSS. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. τρυγῳδίαν Scholiast, all editions 
before Brunck, “ probante Bentleio ad 
Phalaridem, p. 297,” says Elmsley. 
But that is hardly a fair way of putting 
it. In Bentley’s time the only known 
reading was τρυγῳδίαν, and this passage 
was brought forward as proof that, 
contrary to his statement, rpvy@dia 
might be used for “Tragedy.” To 
which Bentley replied that “the very 
jest and wit of this passage consists in 
this, that the poet calls Euripides’s 
Plays Comedies. And so the Scholiast 
interprets it τρυγῳδίαν δὲ εἶπεν ἀντὶ τοῦ 
κωμῳδίαν. And he goes on to show 
that Euripides was accused of debasing 
the grandeur of Tragedy, by intro- 
ducing low and despicable characters, 
and making his persons discourse in a 
mean and popular style but one degree 
above common talk in Comedy. Had 
the true reading in this passage been 
τρυγῳδίαν, as all men then supposed it 
to be, nothing could be more just than 
Bentley’s argument; but he certainly 
never intended to uphold τρυγῳδίαν 
against the MS. reading τραγῳδίαν. 

401. οὑτωσὶ MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
οὑτοσὶ R. and the edition known as 
Faber’s.—_copads R. Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Markland (at Eur. Suppl. 649), Brunck, 
recentiores, except Bothe. σαφῶς the 
other MSS. all editions before Brunck ; 
and Bothe afterwards.—itmoxpivera R. 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Weise, 
Hall and Geldart, and Blaydes. ἀπε- 
κρίνατο the other MSS., all editions 
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before Invernizzi; and Weise and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. ἀποκρίνεται 
Blaydes. 

405. εἴπερ πώποτ᾽ R, F, P. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. εἴπερ δή wor I. PL ἘΝ, 
editions before Invernizzi. 

406. καλεῖ σε MSS. vulgo. καλεῖ σ᾽ 
ὁ Brunck. καλῶ σ᾽ ὁ Cobet, Meineke, 
Mueller, Holden,and Merry. καλῶ σε Van 
Leeuwen.—xXodAreidys Elmsley, Blaydes, 
Bergk, Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Paley, 
Merry, and Hall and Geldart. The 
name is so spelled on inscriptions; and 
however Aristophanes spelt it, it seems 
better to write it in a form which shows 
that the penultimate is long. Χολλίδης 
MSS. vulgo. Χωλίδης Van Leeuwen. 

411. καταβάδην ; οὐκ ἐτὸς χωλοὺς ποιεῖς 
vulgo. The transcriber of R. seems to 
have lost his head over this line, writing 
it καταβήνι οὐκ ἔτως πτοχοὺς μόνους ποιεῖς, 
the word μόνους being surrounded with 
dots to show, I presume, that it ought 
to be omitted. 

413. éAcewny MSS. vulgo. ἐλεινήν (fol- 
lowing Porson in Preface to Hecuba, 
p. 4) Elmsley, Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, 
Holden, Green, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen.—arexois R. Bentley, 
Tyrwhitt, Brunck, recentiores. χωλοὺς, 
as two lines above, P. editions before 
Brunck. 

415, τοῦ παλαιοῦ δράματος MSS. vulgo. 
Bergk observed ‘‘forte rov,” and rov is 
accordingly read by Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, and Paley. Yet it is quite plain 
from the dialogue which follows that 
Dicaeopolis is referring not to any, but 
to one particular, Tragedy. 

416. με λέξαι MSS. both Juntas, Gor- 
mont, Grynaeus, Kuster, recentiores. 
And Scaliger in a note had suggested 
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the same. με λέλεξαι the other editions 
before Kuster. 

421. οὐ Φοίνικος, οὔ MSS. vulgo. οὐ 
Φοίνικος, οὐκ Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe. 

429. χωλὸς, προσαιτῶν MSS. vulgo. 
Dobree proposed to insert a colon after 
χωλὸς, which seems to convert a very 
humorous passage into nonsense, and is 
done by Meineke, Mueller, and Holden. 
R. by some oversight omits the words 
δεινὸς λέγειν. 

441. ὅσπερ εἰμὶ Suidas (8. ν. εἶναι. Un- 
der φαινόμενα some MSS. read ὅσπερ 
and others ὥσπερ), Brunck, recentiores, 
except Weise, Bergk, and Paley. ὥσπερ 
εἰμὶ MSS. vulgo. And though I have 
followed Suidas, 1 have done so with 
much doubt. 

442. εἰδέναι μὴ ὅς εἴμ᾽ 1. ΕἸ. and all 
printed editions except Invernizzi and 
Blaydes. εἰδέναι μ᾽ ὅστις εἴμ᾽ R. F. P,P}. 
P?. Invernizzi. Blaydes in both his 
editions reads εἰδέν᾽ ὅστις εἴμ᾽, “ quod 
multo elegantius,” he says. 

446. εὐδαιμονοίης MSS. vulgo. Athe- 
naeus v. 2 (p. 186 Ο) gives, not as the 
actual words of Euripides, but as a 
saying of Arcesilaus when he was sitting 
at a banquet next to a voracious eater 
of the name of Telephus, εὖ σοι γένοιτο, 
Τηλέφῳ δ᾽ ἁγὼ vod. And Brunck, very 
wantonly, introduces the phrase of 
Arcesilaus into the text of Aristophanes 
and reads here ed σοι γένοιτο. And this 
is followed by Weise, Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, and Merry. And Van Leeuwen 
goes further, and introduces a phrase 
of his own for which there is no 
authority whatever εὖ σοὶ μὲν εἴη. The 
Scholiast tells us that in the Telephus 
itself the line began καλῶς ἔχοιμι.---φρονῶ 
MSS. vulgo. Here again Brunck intro- 
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duces the language of Arcesilaus and 
reads νοῶ, Here however he is only 
followed by Invernizzi and Weise. 

447. ἐμπίπλαμαι R. F. P. P?, all editions 
before Brunck ; and Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Blaydes (first edition), Mueller, and 
Green afterwards. ἐμπίμπλαμαι 1. PY. FY. 
Brunck, recentiores, except as afore- 
said. The former is the right form, see 
Appendix to Birds 1310; and though of 
course it would yield to the necessities 
of metre, there is no such necessity 
here, as is shown by Dindorf and 
Mueller. 

448. δέομαί ye R. F. P. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. δέομαε καὶ 1. ῬΙ. all editions 
before Brunck. Elmsley too has καὶ in 
his text; but in his note says “ Malim 
δέομαί ye, omisso καί." Then in his 
Additional Note he takes himself to task. 
“Vide meam indiligentiam. δέομαί ye 
non monito lectore, sed tamen ex codd. 
ut videtur, dedit Brunckius. Nam ple- 
rumque post drap una alterave voce 
interposita sequitur ye, nisi imperet aut 
interroget verbum cui praemittitur ea 
particula.” 

452. λιπαρῶν τ᾽. Εὐριπίδη R. (as cor- 
rected) P?, P*. ΕἸ, Brunck, recentiores, 
except Van Leeuwen, λιπαρῶν τ᾽ Edpi- 
πίδην P, M°, all editions before Brunck. 
Whilst this was the reading, Bentley 
proposed λιπαρῶν. Εὐριπίδη, which was 
long afterwards again suggested by 
Bergk, and is read by Van Lecuwen. 
R. has λιπαρῶν τ᾽. Εὐριπίδην with the 
last letter in Εὐριπίδην blotted out. 

454. τί δ᾽, ὦ τάλας, σε Ῥ', Ε΄, Bentley, 
Elmsley, recentiores, except Weise. τί 
δ᾽, ὦ τάλας, ye R. P. P?. F. I. Μ5, editions 
before Elmsley, and Weise afterwards. 
—tye R. P), P?. vulgo. P. has ἔχει with 
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s written above; and ἔχεις is suggested 
by Scaliger, and read by Kuster to In- 
vernizzi, and Weise. 

459. κοτυλίσκιον Athenaeus (xi. 57, 
p. 479 B) cites this line as an example 
of the form κοτυλίσκιον, and so does 
Eustathius on Iliad xxii. 494. On these 
authorities Brunck introduced the word 
here, and he is followed by Elmsley 
and all subsequent editors. The MSS. 
have κυλίσκιον and so all editors before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi afterwards. But 
Toup, in his notes on Suidas, pointed 
out that κυλίσκιον was not right, and 
proposed κυλίχνιον. The true reading 
however is doubtless that preserved by 
Athenaeus and Eustathius.—dzokexpovo- 
μένον MSS. all editions before Bekker, 
and Weise and Hall and Geldart 
afterwards. Bekker gives ἀποκεκρουμένον 
(erroneously describing it as R.’s read- 
ing), and he is followed by subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. 

460. φθείρου R. Invernizzi, Elmsley, 
recentiores. φέρου the other MSS. and 
all editions before Invernizzi, except 
Junta which has φέρε.---τόδ᾽ R. Inver- 
nizzi, Elmsley, recentiores, except Weise 
who gives τάδ᾽, ταῦτ᾽ P. PL. P% all 
editions before Invernizzi.—ic& δ᾽ R. 
Bergk. ἴσθ᾽ the other MSS. and 
editions. 

461. οὔπω μὰ Δί᾽ οἶσθ' MSS. vulgo. 
οὔπω μὰ Ai’. οἶσθ᾽ Bothe, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 

463. σπογγίῳ R. Kuster, Bergler, In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Bergk, and Paley. 
σφογγίῳ the other MSS. and editions. 
But Aristophanes invariably writes the 
word σπόγγος, Wasps 600; Thesm. 247; 
Frogs 482, 487; Anagyrus, Fragm. 19. 

472, ob δοκῶν pe κοιράνους all MSS. 
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except R. and all editions except In- 
vernizzi, Elmsley, and Bothe. 
ye τυράννους R. οὐ δοκῶν με τυράννους In- 
vernizzi. οὖν, δοκῶν γε κοιράνους Elmsley. 
ov δοκῶν γε κοιράνους Bothe. 

475. ὦ φιλτάτιον καὶ γλυκύτατον P, P?. 
P?. Hall and Geldart. γλυκύτατον καὶ 
φιλτάτιον (without ὦ) R. ὦ γλυκύτατον 
καὶ φιλτάτιον Paley. γλυκύτατον ὦ φιλ- 
τάτιον editions before Elmsley (except 
that Farreus has γλυκύτατος). 
τατον καὶ φίλτατον Elmsley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores, except Paley and Hall and 
Geldart. And Bekker reads the same 
except that he omits the ὦ, The read- 
ing of the editions before Elmsley 
made the second syllable of φιλτάτιον 
long, and Bentley therefore proposed 
φιλαίτατον. It seems to me that φιλτά- 
τιον, the reading of all the MSS. so far 
as their reading is known, and of Suidas, 
is in any wise to be retained, as a 
comic quasi-diminutive, exactly suited 
to the verbal novelties of the present 
play; and no one can fail to perceive 
how tame the substitution of φίλτατον 
renders the line. The only question is 
whether we should accept the reading 
of the Parisian MSS.; or, with Paley, 
prefix ὦ to the reading of R. and so 
have a-tribrach for the final foot, as in 
Frogs 1203. I am not sure that the 
tribrach is inadmissible in such a-line 
as this; and the reading of the Parisian 
MSS. is not beyond exception: but on 
the whole it seems better to adopt it. 

479. πηκτὰ δωμάτων MSS. vulgo. 
Scaliger suggested, and Brunck reads, 
πακτὰ δωμάτων. 

480. ἐμπορευτέα MSS. (except P.) vulgo. 
εὐπορευτέα P, “An ἐκπορευτέα δ᾽" Bentley; 
and Dawes in his note on line 487 so 
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quotes the verse. But the answer to 
Bentley’s question must be in the 
negative : Dicacopolis is not in the house 
of Euripides. 

487. παράσχες εἰποῦσ᾽ MSS. (except 
that P. has παρέσχες) vulgo. παράσχες 
εἰπέ θ᾽ Hamaker, Blaydes. Blaydes also 
suggests λέξον παρασχοῦσ᾽ and Meineke 
(V. A.) παράσχες εὑροῦσ᾽.---δοκῇ I. and 
(corrected from δοκεῖ) R. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. δοκεῖ P. P% all editions 
before Brunck. δοκοῖ P*. 

488. ἄγαμαι καρδίας MSS. vulgo: Iam 
well pleased with my heart, like.the ἄγα- 
pat λόγων of Birds 1744. Bergler refers 
to Rhesus 244 ἄγαμαι λήματος, I admire 
his courage. Dawes proposed ἄγ᾽ ἐμὴ 
καρδία, which is adopted by Brunck and 
Weise. Porson proposed, and Dobree 
approved, ἄγαμαι καρδία. 

490. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθι νυν Hermann, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Blaydes and Hall and Geldart, who, 
following a suggestion of Meineke, read 
ev ἴσθι νυν The MSS. and all editions 
before Elmsley, and Bothe and Bekker 
afterwards, have simply ἴσθι νυν. Weise 
marks a lacuna before ἴσθι. 

495. λέγε R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
λέγειν P. P, ΡΣ FL FI. all editions 
before Invernizzi. 

496. ἄνδρες of θεώμενοι MSS. (except 
R.) vulgo. ἄνδρες ὦ θεώμενοι R. Inver- 
nizzi. ὦνδρες of θεώμενοι Blaydes. 

500. καὶ rpvy@dia R. P'. P? vulgo. P. 
has τραγῳδία here, and τραγῳδίαν in the 
preceding line. x7 τρυγῳδία Brunck, 
Weise. “‘ Recte abest articulus. Monuit 
Porsonus ad Hee. 788 saepius ἱππικὴν et 
μουσικὴν sine articulo usurpari. Hoe de 
omnibus artibus verum est.”—Elmsley. 

509 μισῶ μὲν MSS. 


Λακεδαιμονίους 
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(except R. and I.) vulgo, μισῶ μὲν τοὺς 
Λακεδαιμονίους R, 1. 

510. καὐτοῖς R. F. Suidas (s.v. Ταίναρον), 
Tyrwhitt, Invernizzi, Elmsley, recen- 
tiores. καὐτὸς P. PX. PX, 1, ΕἾ, all 
editions before Invernizzi. 

512. ἐστιν ἀμπέλια κεκομμένα MSS, (ex- 
cept R.) vulgo. ἐστιν ἀμπέλια διακεκομ- 
μένα R. Invernizzi. Bergk in a note to 
his first edition suggested ἐστ᾽ ἀμπέλια 
διακεκομμένα, and this is read by Hall 
and Geldart. But Bergk withdraws the 
note in his second edition ; since κόπ- 
τειν, NOt διακόπτειν, is the proper form 
in this connexion. Meineke proposed 
ἐστι τἀμπέλια κεκομμένα, Which is adopted 
by Mueller and Van Leeuwen. 

516. τοῦθ᾽ ὅτι οὐχὶ R. P*. Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Elmsley. τοῦθ᾽ ὅτ᾽ 
οὐχὶ Ῥ', all editions before Brunck (but 
ὅτ᾽ would stand for ὅτε). 
τοῦτό γ᾽ οὐχὶ Elmsley. 

520. ἴδοιεν R. F. P. Suidas (s.v. σίκυον), 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. εἶδεν P?. 
and (with εἴδειεν superscript) P’. editions 
before Brunck. 

521. χονδροὺς ἅλας Elmsley, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. yovdpas ἅλας R. 
χόνδρους ἁλὸς P. P'. P*®. F. ἘΠ, all editions 
before Elmsley, and Weise afterwards. 

526. of Μεγαρῆς R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. οἱ Μεγαρεῖς the other MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. 

528, κἀντεῦθεν MSS. vulgo. Athenaeus 
111. 25 (p. 570A), citing this passage, 
writes κἀκεῖθεν, and this is approved by 
Meineke and read by Holden and Merry. 
But though a very good reading, if sup- 
ported by any authority, it was probably 
only a slip of memory on the part of 
Athenaeus. 

581. ἤστραπτ᾽ Bentley, Bothe, Weise, 
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Blaydes in his first edition, and all sub- 
sequent editors except Bergk and Paley. 
And it is so written by Pliny in his very 
interesting epistle to Tacitus, Ep. i. 20. 
ἤστραπτεν MSS. vulgo. Enger (Preface 
to Lysistrata, p. xix) collects a number 
of passages in which he supposes the 
final » to have been improperly added 
by transcribers for the purpose of pre- 
venting the elision of the vowel. I 
think that he goes too far, but in the 
present lineI prefer ἤστραπτ᾽ as giving 
a more forcible rhythm. 

533. μήτε γῇ Bentley, Brunck, Elins- 
ley, recentiores. μήτ᾽ ἐν γῇ MSS. (except 
that 1. has ἐργῇ for ἐν γῇ) all editions 
before Brunck. And the reading was 
replaced (from R.) by Invernizzi, to 
whom metre was an unknown thing. 
There is a precisely similar mistake in 
Knights 610. 

588. οὐκ ἠθέλομεν δ᾽ R. Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Green and Hall and Gel- 
dart. κοὐκ ἠθέλομεν P. PY. P*. vulgo. 
Fritzsche (at Frogs 488), misled by 
Bekker’s note into supposing that R. 
had κοὐκ ἠθέλομεν δ᾽, proposed to amend 
it by reading οὐκ ἠθέλομεν δ᾽, which in 
truth 18 R.’s reading. 

541. ἐκπλεύσας σκάφει MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes reads ἐσπλεῦσαν σκάφει, but in 
his note prefers ἐσπλεῦσαν σκάφος. 

542. ἀπέδοτο φήνας MSS. vulgo. For 
φήνας Mueller reads κλέψας and Van 
Leeuwen χῆν᾽ ἢ; whilst Bergk conjec- 
tures ἀφήνας, and Meineke (V. A.) σήνας. 
Reiske proposed to write the line ddei- 
Aer’ ᾿Αθήνας κυνίδιον Σερίφιον, and Hama- 
ker ἀπέδοτο δήσας Κύθνιον ἢ Σερίφιον. 
And the last three words are substituted 
by Blaydes for κυνίδιον Σεριφίων. 

556. ἡμῖν R. F. P. P?. M3’. Dobree, 
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Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe, Weise, Meineke, Blaydes in his 
second edition, and Van Leeuwen. 
ὑμῖν 1, Ῥὶ, ἘΠ vulgo. Blaydes in his first 
edition read ἡμῖν, but in his second 
preferred ὑμῖν “ propter vicinum ¢6pare.” 
But the pronoun is connected with 
οἰόμεσθα, not with ἔδρατε. 

563. ἀλλ᾽ οὔ τι χαίρων Bentley, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green and 
Paley. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ χαίρων MSS. (except 
that one or two have οὐδὲν) vulgo. The 
reason for the change of course is that 
οὔ τι is regularly used in this phrase, 
Wasps 186, Frogs 848; to which Blaydes 
adds Oed. Tyr. 868, Phil. 1299, Eur. Or. 
1593. It is therefore strange to find 
Paley saying ‘‘No change is necessary, 
cf. Aesch. Theb. 1035, Peace195, Thuc. i. 
35”; where οὐδὲ is found in a totally 
different connexion. 

566-71. ἰὼ Δάμαχ᾽ κιτλ. Except 
that for metrical reasons I have in the 
first line adopted Hermann’s ὦ βλέπων 
for ἰὼ βλέπων, and in the sixth Dobree’s 
τειχομάχας for τειχομάχος, I have through- 
out this little Chorus followed the read- 
ing and arrangement of the Ravenna 
MS. According to that MS. the system 
consists of seven lines, not six as the 
editions make it, nor eight as the Scho- 
liast says. Of these seven lines, two 
(the fourth and fifth) are trochaic 
dimeters, one brachycatalectic, the 
other catalectic; the five other lines 
being dochmiac. The ordinary doch- 
miac is -- | — vu —|, and the first and 
third lines are pure dochmiac dimeters ; 
but in the other lines the innumerable 
variations of the dochmiac make their 
appearance. The dactyl (εἴτε ris) at the 
commencement of a trochaic dimeter is 


very common. See Birds 396 and the 
Appendix there. 

566. ὦ βλέπων Hermann, Elmsley, 
Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe, who in his second edition has 
ὁ βλέπων. ἰὼ βλέπων MSS. editions 
before Elmsley ; and Bothe in his first 
edition. 

569. εἴτε τις ἔστι ταξίαρχος ἢ στρατηγὸς 
ἢ R. P. ῬΆ, F. M®. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe, Bekker, Holden, Green, and 
(with πάρεστι for ris ἔστι) Blaydes in his 
second edition. R. has it carefully 
divided into two lines, as in my text, 
but all the printed editions have it in 
one line. I do not know how it is 
written in the other MSS. 
ταξίαρχος ἢ στρατηγὸς ἢ 1. PL. FY all 
editions before Brunck, except Gry- 
naeus, who omits the τις. Elmsley 
struck out the words ἢ στρατηγὸς and 
substituted a third ris, for the purpose 
of making the line dochmiac; and he 
is followed by Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, 
Mueller, and Merry, but it seems im- 
possible to omit ἢ στρατηγὸς, which is 
found in every MS. ; and the Scholiast 
recognizes that the metre is not doch- 
miac throughout. Fritzsche (at Thesm. 
833) with far greater probability omits 
the τις and makes the line an iambic 
trimeter; and this is followed by 
Blaydes in his first edition, Bergk, 
Paley, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

570. resyoudxas Dobree, 
Weise, Bergk, recentiores. τειχομάχος 
MSS. vulgo. τειχομάχος γ᾽ Elmsley. 
For the ἢ which precedes this word Cra- 
tander, possibly by a clerical error, has 
εἰ, and so all subsequent editions, except 
Gelenius, before Brunck. Hamaker 
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proposed πεζομάχας, Meineke and Her- 
werden, each in his V. A., τευχομάχας. 

571. ἔχομαι μέσος R. P. P*. Frischlin, 
Brunck, recentiores. ἴσχομαι μέσος P'. 
editions, except Frischlin, before 
Brunck. This seems to be one of P*’s 
unfortunate emendations, intended to 
give an iambic ending to the Chorus. 

575. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἥρως. This line is at- 
tributed to Dicaeopolis by P. P'. P*. I. 
and almost all editors ; to the Chorus by 
R. and Invernizzi; and to the Semi- 
chorus by Brunck, Elmsley, and a few 
other editors. Meineke, at the sugges- 
tion of Hamaker, omits it. For λόφων 
(MSS. vulgo) R. has φίλων. 

580. οὐκ οἷδά πω MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
changed πω into πῶς, which he gave to 
Lamachus; and this absurdity is ap- 
proved by Meineke, and adopted by 
Mueller. In his V. A. Meineke pro- 
poses οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως Ὕπο τοῦ δέους τῶν 
σῶν, a still greater absurdity. Blaydes 
suggested οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἔτι, which is adopted 
by Van Leeuwen. 

581. ἰλιγγιῶ P. PL. PX vulgo. ἠλιγγιῶ 
R. εἰλιγγιῶ Suidas (8. vv. εἰλιγγιῶ and 
ἰλιγγιαῖ), Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. And so 
R. spells it infra 1218. According to 
the Scholiast and Suidas the verb is 
spelled with an e-, the noun with anv. 

588. πτίλον γάρ ἐστιν; These words 
commence the speech of Dicaeopolis 
in the MSS. and vulgo. Bothe, not 
understanding the passage, destroyed 
all its humour by transferring them 
to Lamachus who, he imagines, was 
about to say “This is the πτίλον of an 
ostrich’ when he is interrupted by 
Dicaeopolis, And this manifest corrup- 
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tion of the text is followed by Blaydes, 
Bergk, and subsequent editors except 
Green, Paley, and Merry. The words 
ὄρνιθός ἐστιν are given to Lamachus in 
the MSS., and editions before Elmsley 
who rightly gave both lines to Dicaeo- 
polis. Weise is the only editor, after 
Elmsley, who gave these two words 
to Lamachus. 

590. of ὡς (that is, οἴμοι) MSS. 
Brunck, recentiores. The same Lama- 
chus says ot’ ὡς ὑβρίζεις, infra 1117. 
οἶμ᾽ ὡς (that is, οἶμαι) Scholiast, editions 
before Brunck.—reOvn£er P'. ἘΠ᾿ Brunck, 
Bothe, Weise, Mueller, Paley. τεθνήσει 
R. P® all editions before Brunck; 
and Invernizzi and Bekker afterwards. 
τεθνήξη P. τεθνήσῃ F. Dawes in his 
animadversions on Callimachus (Misc. 
Crit., p. 94) lays down, without giving 
one στριβιλικὶγξ of a reason for his 
statement, that the future τεθνήξομαι 
was not in use. The MSS., here and 
elsewhere, which had not in his time 
been collated, show that he was com- 
pletely wrong. Here, for instance, 
much as the MSS. vary, there is not 
one which gives the active form. The 
only question is between τεθνήξομαι and 
τεθνήσομαι. It will be observed that. 
the Ravenna ΜΆ. has τεθνήσει, and the 
Ravenna Scholiast’s comment on the 
line is τὸ τέλειον ἐστὶν οἶμαι. ᾿Αττικοὶ δὲ 
διὰ τοῦ σ φασὶ τεθνήσει, that is to say, 
they spell it τεθνήσει not τεθνήξει. Dr. 
Rutherford, eager to support Dawes’s 
dictum, metamorphoses the Scholium 
after the following fashion, τεθνήξεις" 
᾿Αττικοὶ διὰ τοῦ o τεθνήξεις, and gives as 
the explanation of these words “that 
is to say, the second person singular is 
τεθνήξεις not τεθνήξει." But even from 
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his text, which is not the Scholiast’s, 
it would be impossible to extract that 
meaning. However Dawes’s dictum is 
adopted by Dindorf and (save as afore- 
said) subsequent editors. 

591. οὐ yap κατ᾽ R, 1. Kuster, recen- 
tiores, except as herein appears. οὐ κατ᾽ 

contra metrum) all editions before 
Kuster. Scaliger suggested οὔ cov kar’, 
which is read by Elmsley and Holden. 
ov σὴν kar’ Bergk. Meineke suggested 
οὐ yap κατ᾽ ἰσχύν σοὔστιν, which is read 
by Mueller. 

592. ἀπεψώλησας MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
suggested ἀπεψίλωσας, which is read by 
Holden and Merry, I suppose for 
decency’s sake. 

601. οἵους σὺ MSS. all editions before 
Dindorf, and Bothe, Mueller, Merry, 
and Hall and Geldart afterwards. This 
seems the idiomatic construction, and 
is well supported by the MSS. in other 
places, as οἵων περ αὐτὸς ὄντων, Xen. Hell. 
1, 4. 16. οἷος od Dindorf, though he 
acknowledges that the other construc- 
tion is frequently found, but attributes 
it, for no reason, to the customary error 
of transcribers. And he is followed by 
subsequent editors except as aforesaid, 
and except that Holden reads οἵους ce. 

608. ὑμᾶς μὲν det R. Suidas (8. v. ἁμη- 
γέπῃ), Invernizzi, recentiores. ὑμᾶς μὲν 
ἤδη I. Ῥ', B®. editions before Invernizzi. 
P. and F. have neither ἀεὶ nor ἤδη. 

610. dv ἕνῃ (or evn or ev ἢ with varied 
or no punctuation between ἕν and ἢ) 
MSS. vulgo. ἐν ἢ οὐκ Brunck, Weise. 
ἔτι Invernizzi. Invernizzi wrongly re- 
ported R. as having ἐνὶ, and Elmsley 
is credited with the suggestion that 
ἐνὶ is a shortened form of ji, behold; 
but that is a mistake; Elmsley made 
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the suggestion that ἑνὴ (which he read) 
“fortasse pro ἰδοὺ dictum est ut ἢν vel 
vi.” However, on the strength of 
Elmsley’s supposed suggestion, ἐνὶ is read 
in that sense by Dindorf, Bothe, Holden, 
Green, and Van Leeuwen. Blaydes 
reads ἀνήρ. 

611. καίτοι γ᾽ ἐστὶ MSS. vulgo. καίτοι δ᾽ 
ἐστὶ Rapheleng. καί τοὐστίν ye Elmsley, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

612. τί δαὶ; Δράκυλλος MSS. vulgo. 
τί δ᾽ ᾿Ανθράκυλλος Reiske, Mueller, 
Blaydes.—xEigopidns MSS. vulgo, ex- 
cept that in the MSS. and early editions 
the καὶ is written in full. ἢ Edqopidys 
Elmsley, Meineke, Holden, Merry, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

618. εἶδεν P. PL. ΕἸ, Bergk (at Fragm. 
16 of the Γεωργοὶ, Meineke, Com. Fragm. 
Graec.), Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
οἶδεν R, F. Μ5, editions before Blaydes’s 
first; and Bothe afterwards. 

615. in’ ἐράνου Bentley, Elmsley, re- 
centiores, except that Blaydes, follow- 
ing a suggestion of Reisig, reads ὑπ᾽ 
ἐράνων. ὑπὲρ ἐράνου MSS. editions before 
Elmsley. 

621. ταράξω R. P. Ῥ2, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. κατάρξω P. editions before 
Brunck. καταράξω I. No doubt P!. en- 
deavoured to correct the reading of I.; 
but instead of striking out the initial 
κα- struck out the third a. 

626. ἁνὴρ, the aspirate, or article, 
was first added by Brunck. 

627. τοῖς ἀναπαίστοις R, F. P. P*. and 
(as corrected) P'. Suidas (8. v. ἀποδύντες), 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Bothe, 
Weise, and Blaydes. τοὺς ἀναπαίστους 
I, ἘΠῚ and (originally) P!. and the other 
editions. 
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632. ἀποκρίνεσθαι all printed editions 
except Bekker, Bothe, and Hall and 
Geldart, who follow the MSS. in read- 
ing ἀποκρίνασθαι. 

638. ἄξιος MSS. vulgo. Both Bentley 
and Dawes suggested αἴτιος as infra 641, 
which is adopted by Brunck, Bekker, 
Weise, and Meineke. On the other 
hand the αἴτιος of the MSS. and vulgo 
in the latter line is by Blaydes and 
Van Leeuwen changed into ἄξιος. One 
would certainly have expected to find 
the same word in both lines; but it is 
safer to follow the MSS. which are 
unanimous, 

634. παύσας MSS. vulgo. meicasReiske, 
Blaydes. 

635. μηδ᾽... μηδ᾽ Holden (at Meineke’s 
suggestion), Merry, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. μηδ᾽... μήτ᾽ R. 1. which I 
should prefer, were it not for Elmsley’s 
denunciation of the reading in his note 
on Medea 4. μήθ᾽... μήτ᾽ the other 
MSS. and vulgo. 

636. ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων of πρέσβεις 
Bentley, Porson (Praef. Hec. 48), Elms- 
ley, recentiores, except Bekker. ὑμᾶς 
οἱ πρέσβεις ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων MSS. editions 
before Brunck; and Invernizzi and 
Bekker afterwards. ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων ὑμᾶς 
οἱ πρέσβεις Kuster (in notes), Brunck. 

640. εὕρετο πᾶν R. Dawes, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except that some write it 
ηὕρετο. εὗρε τὸ πᾶν P. Ῥ΄. P*, editions 
before Brunck. 

643, ἀπάγοντες MSS. vulgo. “ Correxi 
confidenter mpocdyorres,”  Blaydes. 
“Nimis confidenter” perhaps; since 
ἀπάγειν is the right word for rendering 
what is due; and ig used, as Van 
Leeuwen points out, in precisely the 
game connexion in Wasps 707 εἰσίν ye 
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πόλεις χίλιαι, αἱ νῦν τὸν φόρον ἡμῖν ἀπά- 
γουσιν. 

645. ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοις Hermann, Bothe, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. All the MSS., and save as herein 
appears all the editions before Bothe’s 
first, have doris παρεκινδύνευσεν (OY -νευσ᾽ 
ev) ᾿Αθηναίοις εἰπεῖν which violates the 
ordinary rule as to the caesura. We 
need not suppose that Aristophanes 
never wrote a line having what we are 
pleased to call a faulty caesura, but 
where there was no necessity for it, 
where the fault can be cured by a mere 
transposition of the words, it seems 
permissible to make that transposition. 
Brunck proposed ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσε 
λέγειν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις, but there was no con- 
ceivable reason for substituting λέγειν 
for εἰπεῖν which suited the metre just 
as well, and was accordingly restored 
by Hermann, and is read by the editors 
enumerated above. Porson proposed 
ὅστις γ᾽ εἰπεῖν παρεκινδύνευσ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις, 
but this departs more widely from the 
MSS. and is adopted only by Elmsley. 

646. οὕτω δ᾽ MSS. vulgo. οὕτως Elms- 
ley, putting a full stop at the end of 
the line, so as to make it refer only to 
what precedes; and οὕτως, without the 
full stop, is read by Blaydes, Bothe, and 
Meineke. Mr. Richards (Class. Rev. xv. 
352) would write ὄντως for οὕτω δ᾽ re- 
ferting to Xen. Hipparch. v. 9, 10. 

650. γεγενῆσθαι R. P. P?. vulgo. γενή- 
σεσθαι Ῥ'. Blaydes in his first edition 
proposed re γενέσθαι, which Meineke 
approved, and re γενέσθ᾽ ἂν is read by 
Mueller and Van Leeuwen. But Blaydes 
does not repeat the suggestion in his 
second edition. 

651. κἀν τῷ πολέμῳ Blaydes, Bergk, 
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recentiores, except Green and Hall 
and Geldart. καὶ τῷ πολέμῳ MSS. vulgo. 

655. τοι μή ποτ᾽ ἀφῆθ᾽" ὡς κωμῳδήσει 
Elmsley, Porson, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except that Bothe reads ἀφῆσθ᾽. For 
apne R. has ἀφήσετε, which Invernizzi 
givesasdpjoc@ and he so reads. ἀφήσηθ᾽ 
P. P'. all editions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. δείσηθ᾽ P®. Brunck. 
With ἀφήσηθ᾽, Scaliger and Bentley 
proposed to read κωμῳδεῖ for κωμωδήσει, 
and Kuster to omit τοι, which Brunck 
does. Blaydes proposes αὐτὸν μή mor’ 
ἀφῆθ', ὡς κωμῳδεῖ ; and Richards (Class. 
Rev. xv. 353) οὔ τοι μή ποτ᾽ ἀφῆθ᾽ ὡς 
κωμῳδεῖ. 

656. πολλὰ διδάξειν. Owing to the 
recurrence of διδάσκων two lines below, 
Hamaker proposed to read πόλλ᾽ ἔτι 
δράσειν and Richards πολλὰ ποιήσειν. 

657. ὑποτείνων P. Portus, recentiores. 
ὑποτίνων R. P. P?, editions before Portus. 
In this and the following verse οὔθ᾽... 
οὔδ᾽ and οὐδ᾽... οὐδ᾽ are the readings of 
R. Of the other MSS. and editions some 
have all οὐδὲ, others all οὔτε, and others 
otherwise. 

671. ἀνακυκῶσι R. Bergler (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. ἀνακυκλῶσι the 
other MSS. and the editions before 
Brunck. The editor of the edition 
called Scaliger’s says “ ἀνακυκῶσι Vet.” ; 
a very common form in his notes: but 
to whom he refers as Vet. I do not 
know. Certainly to none of the older 
editions in my list. 

672. βάπτωσιν Hamaker, Blaydes. 
μάττωσιν R. P. Ἐν ἘΠ. Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Blaydes. μάττουσι 1. P!, P2. 
editions before Brunck. Bergk sug- 
gested μυττωτὸν, and Meineke κάπτωσιν, 
two absurd conjectures. 
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674. εὔτονον R. Ἐ', ΕἸ, ΡΙ, P2. Μϑ, ἀγροι- 
κότονον R, I. Ρ', P?. Both words are 
rightly so given by all editions before 
Brunck; and by Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Bergk, Meineke, Mueller, and Paley 
afterwards. ἔντονον and ἀγροικότερον Ῥ. 
Both errors, condemned by R. and the 
MSS. generally, are adopted by Brunck, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. No other editors have ἔντονον, 
but ἀγροικότερον, first introduced by 
Brunck, is followed by subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. See the 
Commentary. 

685. ὁ δὲ νεανίας x.7.A. The reading 
in the text is that of all the MSS. and 
(except as hereinafter mentioned) of 
all the editions. Unfortunately Elms- 
ley, by some dire mischance, took veavias 
to be the accusative plural, and sug- 
gested that it might be better to read 
νεανίαν. And this is approved by Din- 
dorf in his notes and adopted by Weise, 
Meineke, and Blaydes, though Meineke 
recants in his V. A. This has given 
rise to various emendations. Hamaker, 
always to the fore with a ridiculous 
suggestion, proposed to change ἑαυτῴ 
into ἐσάττει, beginning the following 
line with κἀς; Meineke, always a good 
second, proposed ¢odrrwy; Mueller not 
only proposed, but read, ἑταίρῳ ; Kontos 
proposed ἐάν τῳ σπουδάσας ξυνηγορῇ; 
which Van Leeuwen brings into the 
text. And this was at first approved 
by Herwerden, but in his V. A. he says 
“hodie magis placet lenius Richardsi, 
felicis coniectoris, inventum én’ αὐτῷ 
corrigentis.” Mr. Richards’s conjecture 
will be found in Class. Rev. xv. 353. 

690. λύζει MSS. vulgo. The Scholiast 
remarks, rather incoherently, ἐὰν μὲν 
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διὰ τοῦ ζ, ὀλολύζει. ἐὰν δὲ χωρὶς τοῦ 
¢, ἀλύει. This points to a variant ἀλύει, 
which Meineke promptly foists into 
the text, but nobody has followed him. 

701. προσαλισκόμεθα MSS. vulgo. But 
Elmsley suggested that it might be 
read as two words πρὸς ἁλισκόμεθα, 
which is done by some editors. Elmsley 
also proposed καὶ προσέθ' ἁλισκόμεθα. 

102. τί ἀντερεῖ Elmsley (in notes), 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, 
and Green. τίς ἀντερεῖ MSS. vulgo. 
See Plutus 130 and the Appendix 
there. In both cases the error has 
probably arisen from a doubt as to the 
admissibility of the hiatus, τί ἀντερεῖ, 
διὰ τί ὁ Ζεύς ; 

108. τῷ γὰρ εἰκὸς MSS. vulgo. πῶς 
γὰρ εἰκὸς Blaydes. Yet he retains τῷ 
yap εἰκὸς without a murmur in precisely 
the same connexion, Thesm. 839. 

705. Κηφισοδήμῳ MSS. vulgo. Κηφι- 
σοδήμου Hamaker, Van Leeuwen, taking 
Evathlus to be the son of Cephisodemus. 

708. ὃς, and in the next line αὐτὴν 
τὴν ᾿Αχαίαν MSS. vulgo. Hamaker pro- 
posed ᾧ and Αὐτοκλῆς παλαίων, Herwerden 
6 and ᾿Ανταῖος παλαίων. 

709. ἠνέσχετο MSS. vulgo. But the 
Etym. Maen. s.v. ᾿Αχαιὰ has ἠνέσχετ᾽ ἂν, 
and this is preferred by Elmsley and 
several more recent editors. Blaydes, 
who read it in his first edition, discards 
it in his second. 

710. μέν y ἂν Bentley, Dobree (re- 
ferring to Lys. 720 and to his own note 
on Dem. de Corona 257. 10), Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. But R. P. F. have simply 
μὲν, and P*. M°. and the older editions 
μὲν ἂν. Kuster in his notes suggested 
ἂν μὲν, which is read by Brunck and 
several subsequent editors, and Reiske 
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μέντἂν, which is read by Elmsley and 
the remaining editors. 

712. περιετόξευσεν (or -ε) MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes in his first edition read ὑπερε- 
τόξευσεν, which has not a shred of 
authority, and introduces a meaning 
quite alien to the present passage; but 
he is followed by Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 

717. φύγῃ τις ζημιοῦν MSS. vulgo. 
Difficult as these words are, only three 
editors have altered the text. Paley 
for ζημιοῦν reads ζημιοῖ : whilst φύγῃ is 
changed by Blaydes into ὄφλῃ, and by 
Van Leeuwen into σφαλῇ. 

718. τῷ γέροντι... τῷ νέῳ MAS. vulgo. 
In the proverb on which this line is 
founded, and in the passage from 
Antiphanes cited in the Commentary 
on 717, there is no article with the 
dative ; and Porson, thinking the article 
improper, proposed to read τὸν γέροντα 
μὲν γέροντι, τὸν νέον δ᾽ ἔστω νέῳ. But 
the article is quite right, and is indeed 
more dramatic. The poet is picturing 
in his mind two accusers, one old and 
one young, and two defendants, one 
old and one young ; and says, ‘‘ Pit the 
old accuser against the old defendant, 
and the young against the young.” 

720. πᾶσι R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Weise. τοῖσι 1. P'. editions before 
Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards. P. 
and F. omit the word, and P*. has 
εἶπε. 

724, λαχόντας τούσδ᾽ R. P. P'. Elmsley, 
recentiores, except Weise. λαχόντας. 
τοὺς δ᾽ (as if the “whips” and the 
“market-clerks” were not identical) 
editions before Elmsley. 

728. φανερὰν MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
φανερῶς R. But it is the στήλη, when 
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erected, which is to be conspicuous, not 
the act of erecting it. 

730. ἐπόθουν, and in the next line 
ἀθλίου MSS. vulgo. Bentley suggested 
ἐπάθευν and ἀθλίω, and these forms are 
adopted by some recent editors. But 
apart from the singular fact that both 
the MS. forms are found in Megarian 
inscriptions, such a change can be 
justified only on the assumption that 
Aristophanes put into his Megarian’s 
mouth nothing but the strictest Dorian 
forms. That is an assumption which 
we are not at liberty to make; and 
I have therefore throughout retained 
the MS. forms, except where there was 
some special reason for rejecting them, 
Nor have I thought it necessary to 
mention, in every case, the alterations 
proposed by the sticklers for Doricisms. 

731. κώριχ᾽ (“misellae filiolae”) Bekker, 
Holden, Paley; a diminutive of endear- 
ment like Ἰσμήνιχος, infra 954; and so 
Meineke in his V. A, κόριχ᾽ R. κόριά γ᾽ 
I. Ῥ', ἘΠ. all editions before Elmsley, 
and Bothe afterwards. κόρι᾽ P. P®. F. 
κόρια κἀθλίου (or κἀθλίω) Meineke, 
Mueller. xp’ Elmsley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores, except as aforesaid. Blaydes 
suggested χοιρί᾽ or χοιρίδι; but that 
idea is obviously introduced for the 
first time in 738 infra, 

733. ἀκούετε δὴ P*%, Bentley, Blaydes, 
Mueller, Holden, Merry, recentiores. 
The MSS. (except P*.) have ἀκούετον δὴ, 
and so vulgo. This makes an anapaest 
follow a dactyl, a conjunction only 
tolerable under very special circum- 
stances. I should myself have been 
disposed simply to omit the δὴ, which 
is so very common after the imperative 
of ἀκούω (see the corresponding line in 
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Knights 1014 ἄκουε δή νυν, καὶ πρόσεχε 
τὸν νοῦν ἐμοὶ) that a transcriber may 
well have let it slip in by an oversight. 
But Bentley’s emendation, subsequently 
confirmed by P*., seems right, since the 
Megarian nowhere else uses the dual. 
Many other suggestions have been 
made. Elmsley proposed to substitute 
προσέχετον for προσέχετ᾽ ἐμὶν, or the 
Doric form of πρόσχετε for ποτέχετε. 
Bergk proposed ἄκουε δὴ, Cobet ἄκουε 
δὴ, πότεχέ τ᾽ ἐμὶν, Which Meineke intro- 
duces into the text; though, as the 
speaker throughout the whole speech 
addresses the girls in the plural, it is 
not. very likely that he should drop into 
the singular here. 

740. τῶν χοιρίων MSS. vulgo. Hamaker 
proposed τὼς χοιρία, which Blaydes 
adopts. 

743. ἄπρατα Ahrens, Holden, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
τὰ mpara Pl. vulgo. τὰ πρῶτα R. P. P*, 
Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng. 

748, Δικαιόπολιν MSS. 
Δικαιόπολίν ya. πᾷ Elmsley. 
δὲ πᾷ Meineke, Mueller. 

749. Δικαιόπολι R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Van Leeuwen. δΔικαιόπολις the other 
MBS. and vulgo. 

750. τί ἀνὴρ MSS. vulgo. 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bothe, 
Weise, and Blaydes. ‘ Dicaeopolis 
comes forth at the summons. He finds 
the very first customer to be one of the 
long-excluded Megarians, and exclaims, 
as in surprise, ‘What! a man of 
Megara!’”—Paley. But there was no 
ground for surprise. He had invited, 
and was expecting, Megarians.—ixopes 
Elmsley, recentiores, except Bothe and 
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Weise. ἵκομεν R. ἥκομες vulgo. ἥκομεν 
the other MSS. 

753. Μεγαρεῖς R. and all the MSS. 
except P'. (but in R. somebody has 
written ἡ in the open space above the 
εἴ, leaving however the εἴ untouched) 
and all editions before Brunck. Μεγαρῆς 
P!, Brunck, recentiores. 

754. ὅκα μὲν ἐγὼ τηνῶθεν R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise, and except 
that several editors write ἐγὼν, dt μὲν 
ἐγὼν τηνόθεν P. ὅκα μὲν τηνόθεν P?, ἀλλὰ 
γὰρ ὅκα μέν γα τηνόθεν P'. I. all editions 
before Brunck. ὅκα μὲν ἐγώνγα τηνόθεν 
Brunck, ΥΥ 6186.---ἐμπορευόμαν (or -ην) 
MSS. vulgo. ἠμπορευόμαν Bothe. 
πορευόμαν Van Leeuwen. 

761. ὑμὲς τῶν det R. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Weise. ὑμὲς ὧν ἀεὶ 
the other MSS., all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards; but 
Junta to Portus punctuate after ὑμὲς. 
ποῖα σκόροδ᾽ dues; ὧν ἀεὶ Meineke. 

766. ὡς παχεῖα καὶ καλά. Some would 
transfer these words to Dicaeopolis, but 
they seem more humorous in the 
Megarian’s mouth. For καὶ καλά Meineke 
proposes χῆἤπαλά, and Blaydes reads 
χἀπαλά. But the vendor's repetition of 
καλὸς is excellent. 

770. θᾶσθε τοῦδε ras ἀπιστίας MSS. 
vulgo: some editors however changing 
τοῦδε into the Doric τῶδε. Elmsley, 
objecting to the plural ἀπιστίας, wrote 
θᾶσθε τόνδε; τᾶς ἀπιστίας, Look at this 
(sc. τὸν χοῖρον, cf. Thesm. 1114); the 
incredulity of the man! Paley reads 
θᾶσθε τάνδε" τᾶς ἀπιστίας, saying that 
τάνδε is the reading of R. But this is 
a mistake ; τάνδε is the reading of R. in 
the following line, not in this. Van 
Leeuwen reads θᾶσθε" τοῦδε τᾶς ἀπιστίας. 
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771. τάνδε χοῖρον R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Bothe. 
τόνδε χοῖρον the other MSS. and all 
editions (except Invernizzi) before 
Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. “ Mas- 
culinum οὗτος est 773; sed ibi κύσθος 
dicitur.”—Blaydes. 

772. θυμητιδᾶν (variously accented) 
R. F. Μϑ, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Green. 
θυματιδᾶν Ῥ. Pt, P21. EF. θυμιτιδᾶν vulgo. 
Kuster in his notes proposed θυμιτᾶν 
(the older editions inserting viv before 
por), and this is followed by Bergler, 
Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe, and Blaydes 
in his first edition. In his second 
edition however (the νῦν having dis- 
appeared) Blaydes writes θυμιτάων. 

775. eipeva. MSS. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe, Meineke, and 
Mueller. ἤμεναι a corrector of F,, 
editions before Dindorf, and Bothe and 
Meineke afterwards; but some of the 
older editions write it ἤμενε. εἶμεν ad 
Mueller. Hamaker proposed,ingeniously 
enough, εἶμεν οὔτινος; and Meineke 
(V. A.) ἦμεν ἐκ τίνος. But this would be 
calling attention to their parentage 
(supra 741), which is the last thing 
the Megarian would do. He is speak- 
ing merely of their ownership. 

777. χοιρίον Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. τὸ χοιρίον R. χοιρίδιον the other 
MSS. and all editions before Brunck. 

778. οὐ χρῆσθα ; σιγᾶς (or σιγῆς) MSS. 
vulgo. But there was no note of 
interrogation in the old editions, and 
the line was translated non opus est tibi 
silentio, perditissime. This was not very 
satisfactory, and the reading of Greg. 
Cor. de Dial. Dor. xli οὐ χρῆσθα σιγὴν 
was adopted by Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Weise, Blaydes in his first 
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edition, and Meineke. But Fritzsche, 
at Thesm. 554, pointed out that the 
MS. reading is correct, but that a note 
of interrogation should be placed after 
χρῆσθα and at the end of the line, as in 
the text; and that the line should be 
translated Non vis? tacesne tu, perditis- 
sime? And this is read by Bergk and 
all subsequent editors except Meineke, 
and Blaydes, who in his second edition 
reads (contrary to every MS.) οὐ χρή τυ 
σιγῆν. 

182. πέντ᾽ ἐτῶν. These words, in the 
MSS. and vulgo, are the conclusion of 
the speech of Dicaeopolis. Elmsley 
transferred them to the Megarian, and 
he is followed by Dindorf and most 
subsequent editors, but not by Bergk 
or Paley. They seem to me to form 
a very forced and unnatural commence- 
ment of the Megarian’s speech, and 
a very natural conclusion of Dicaeo- 
polis’s. 

784, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ MSS. (except R.) and 
vulgo. οὐ ἢ. Dindorf proposed odx!, which 
is read by Weise and subsequent editors 
except Hall and Geldart. I presume 
that the reason of this defiance of the 
MSS. is the occurrence of οὐχὶ in the 
Megarian’s reply, which is really no 
reason at all, 

791, ai δ᾽ ἂν MSS. (except R.) and 
vulgo. ἀλλ᾽ ἂν R. Invernizzi, Dindorf. 
at κα Blaydes, Meineke. at xa δὲ 
Hamaker, Van Leeuwen.—xdvaxvoravOj 
tptxt Ahrens, Bothe, Bergk, Mueller, 
recentiores. κἀναχνοανθῇ τριχὶ (contra 
metrum) MSS. (except I.) Bekker. 
κἀναχνοανθῇ y ἐν τριχὶ 1. editions before 
Brunck. κἀναχνοανθῇ τᾷ τριχὶ Brunck, 
Invernizzi. Elmsley saw that these 
readings would not do, and that the 
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third syllable of the verb should be 
long. He therefore wrote κἀναχνωανθῇ, 
and is followed by Dindorf and Weise. 
Meineke in his V. A. rejects the absurd 
line παχυνθῇ δ᾽ ἀναχνοανθῇ θ᾽ ὕστριχι 
which he gives in his edition, and ap- 
proves κἀναχνοιανθῇ. 

792. ἔσται R. Bentley, Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Elmsley and Weise. 
ἐστι the other MSS., all editions before 
Invewnizzi, and Elmsley and Weise 
afterwards. 

808. ri δαὶ od; τρώγοις ἄν ; Kol Kot Kot 
Elmsley, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. 
τί δέ; καὶ σὺ τρώγοις dv; Ribbeck, Hol- 
den, Merry. It would be nearer the 
MSS. to read ri δαὶ ov; κατατρώγοις ἂν 
αὖ; kot koi. The MS, readings are very 
confused. ri Sai; σύκα τρώγοις (or σύ 
κατρώγοις, the accent is wrong either 
way) ἂν αὐτός ; κοῖ coi R. Bothe. And 
so (with a triple κοῦ) Ρ. F. And so with 
αὐτὸς dy for ἂν αὐτός ΕἸ, Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus to Bergler. τί δέ; σῦκα τρώγοις 
αὐτὸς ἄν; I. and the other editions 
before Portus. τί dai σὺ κατατρώγοις ἂν 
αὐτός; P?, and (with αὐτὸς ἄν ;) Ph 
Kuster proposed τί; σῦκα τρώγοις αὐτὸς 
ἄν; And Brunck read τί δαὶ ot; καὶ 
τρώγοις ἂν αὐτάς ; κοῖ, coi. This is fol- 
lowed by subsequent editors except as 
herein appears, though several of them, 
following Bentley, bracket the line; 
and Dindorf, Meineke, Green, and Van 
Leeuwen omit it altogether. 

809. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι. πάσας R. Dindorf (in 
notes), Blaydes, recentiores, except 
Green. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ πάσας the other MSS. 
and editions. This line forms the con- 
clusion of Dicaeopolis’s speech in most 
of the MSS. and vulgo; but Bothe in 
his second edition transferred it to the 
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Megarian, and this is followed by 
Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. And this 
seems in accordance with R. Neither 
R. nor Junta give the following line 
to a new speaker. 

813, ἕτερον *MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Bekker afterwards; but 
as all MSS. and editions have ἅτερον in 
the next line, Brunck was fully justified 
in giving drepov here, and he is followed 
by all editions except Bekker.—rotrav 
MSS. vulgo. τοῦτο or τουτὶ Elmsley, 
Bothe, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen.— 
τροπαλλίδος R. F. P. PL P% vulgo. 
τροπαλίδος 1. ΕἸ. Μ5, Elmsley, Dindorf, 
recentiores. 

819. φανῶ MSS. vulgo. Blaydes in his 
first edition altered this to φαίνω, refer- 
ring to 912 infra, where however the 
MSS. are not consistent, and where 
indeed he himself prefers φανῶ. See 
also 914 infra. He is, however, followed 
here by Meineke and Van Leeuwen. 

828. φαντάζομαι MSS. vulgo. Valcke- 
naer suggested φαντάδδομαι, like γυμνάδ- 
douatin Lys. 82, achange only justifiable 
on the assumption that Aristophanes 
allowed his Megarian to speak nothing 
but the strictest Doric, an assumption 
which there seems no ground for 
making. The change is however ap- 
proved by Dindorf in his notes, and is 
made by Blaydes, Bothe, Meineke, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. φαν- 
τάζομαι. ΔΙ. τοῦ; MSS. vulgo. 
φαντάζομαι (or φαντάδδομαι) ὑπό του. ΔΙ. 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Weise, Green, Blaydes. But the MS. 
reading is preferable, In Brunck’s 
alteration the words ὑπό του add 
nothing to the sense.—dé-yopayéyo: Elms- 
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ley, recentiores, except Weise. ἀγορανό- 
po R. Β΄ PL P% οἵδ᾽ ἀγορανόμοι 1. 
editions before Brunck, and in Aldus 
and most editions the two words are 
given to the Megarian, as if in answer- 
ing the question Who is it that denounces 
you? he replied These market-clerks, 
Bentley proposed οἱ ᾽γορανόμοι, which is 
really identical with Elmsley’s reading. 
Brunck, finding in P!. ὦ ἀγορανόμοι, read 
ὦ ᾿γορανόμοι, and so Invernizzi and 
Weise. 

826. τιὴ (or rin) MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Bothe afterwards. τί δὴ (as Wasps 251) 
Brunck, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe. Elmsley read τί δαὶ, as infra 
912. 

880. τὰ χοιρίδι ἀπέδου MSS. vulgo. 
ἀπέδου τὰ χοιρία Elmsley, Bothe, Van 
Leeuwen. 

882. πόλλ᾽. "AAN ἁμὶν R. Elmsley, 
recentiores. πολλά γ᾽. ᾿Αλλὰ μὲν I, 
editions before Elmsley. πόλλ᾽, ᾿Αλλὰ 
piv F, The other MSS. have πολλά. 


᾿Αλλὰ μὲν, 
888. πολυπραγμοσύη ΒΒ. Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, Green, 


Merry, and Hall and Geldart. πολυ- 
mpaypoveis σύ y Van Leeuwen. πολυ- 
πραγμοσύνης, the busy’odiness of me ! the 
other MSS. and editions. But this, as 
Paley (though he reads it) remarks, 
would require the article. Willems 
proposes πολυπραγμοσύνη στιν" εἰς κε- 
φαλὴν, and Herwerden πολυπραγμοσύνη 
(vocative) νῦν εἰς κεφαλὴν τράποι᾽ ἐμοί. 
842. πημανεῖ τι (from aconjecture of 
L. Dindorf at Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7. 15) 
Dindorf, recentiores, πημανεῖ Suidas 
8.0. πημανεῖται MSS. editions before 
Dindorf. Elmsley observed ‘‘locum 
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sanum esse minime crediderim. Non 
male legeretur πημανεῖ ris.” And this 
was adopted by Blaydes in his first 
edition, but in his second he rightly 
reads πημανεῖ τι, citing Soph. Oed. Col. 
837 εἴ τι πημαίνεις ἐμέ, Ajax 1814 εἴ pe 
πημανεῖς τι, and other passages. 

843. ἐξομόρξεται MSS. vulgo. ἐναπο- 
popéera Suidas s.v., Elmsley, Bothe, 
Meineke. 

849. ἀποκεκαρμένος Reisig, Blaydes, 
Holden, Merry. dei κεκαρμένος MSS, 
vulgo, except that many of the old 
editions have κεκαρμένον. Bentley sug- 
gested ἀνακεκαρμένος ; Elmsley av, κεκαρ- 
pévos, which is approved by Dindorf 
and read by Weise, Meineke, and 
Green ; Fritzsche (at Thesm. 846) εὖ 
κεκαρμένος, Which is read by Mueller 
and Van Leeuwen ; and Bergk ἐγκεκαρ- 
μένος. But ἀποκεκαρμένος is abundantly 
supported by the σκάφιον ἀποκεκαρμένην 
of Thesm. 838 and the σκάφιον ἀποτετιλ- 
μένῳ of Birds 806. 

850, ὁ περιπόνηρος Bentley, Elmsley, 
recentiores, except that Bekker gives 
οὐδ᾽ in brackets, and Bothe with a star. 
οὐδ᾽ ὁ περιπόνηρος MSS. editions before 
Elmsley. 

851. ταχὺς MSS. vulgo. 
gested παχὺς. 

868. φυσεῖτε R. φυσῆτε P. Pl. vulgo. 

865. προσέπτανθ᾽ R. P?. Invernizzi and 
all subsequent editors before Blaydes’s 
second edition. πρόσεπταν P, PL. FB, ΕἸ, 
editions before Invernizzi. προσέπτονθ᾽ 
Blaydes in his second edition, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. See Ap- 
pendix to Birds 48. 

866. Xatpideis MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Bergk and Paley after- 
wards. Χαιριδῆς ceteri. 


Bentley sug- 
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867. vei Ε΄, Brunck, recentiores, except 
Bergk and Paley. vei P. νὴ R. Pi. P?, 
ἘΠ. editions before Brunck, and Bergk 
and Paley afterwards. 

868. Θείβαθε (as supra 862 and infra 
911), Elmsley, Holden, Merry, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
Θείβαθι R. P. P% F. vulgo. Θήβαθι 
EPP. 

869. τἄνθεια Ῥ', ἘΠ, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Halland Geldart. τἄνθεα 
R. F.P. P2. καὶ τὰ ἄνθεα (or τἄνθεαλ) 1. 
editions before Brunck. Hall and Gel- 
dart give τἄνθια, erroneously supposing 
it to be Rs reading. 


870. ἐγὼ φέρω MSS. vulgo. ἰὼ φέρω 
Elmsley. ἰὼν φέρω Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 


876, 877. ὡσπερεὶ... ἐλήλυθας. This 
speech of Dicaeopolis is omitted by R., 
though commented upon by the Scho- 
liast in the margin of that MS. It is 
found in all other MSS. and inall editions, 

879. πικτίδας R. P. P2. F. Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe, who in his 
second edition reads myxridas. πυκτίδας 
P'. F. M°®. editions before Dindorf. 

880. evidpras Elmsley (metri gratia), 
Dindorf (in notes), Bothe, Weise, 
Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, recentiores. 
ἐνύδρους MSS. vulgo, except that Brunck 
and some others write ἐνύδρως. ἐνύδρεις 
Scaliger, in notes.—eyyéAeuws MSS. vulgo ; 
but Dindorf in his notes suggested 
ἐγχέλεας, and Blaydes, Meineke, and 
Van Leeuwen have ἐγχέλιας. 

882. εἰ φέρεις. The comma after 
φέρεις was inserted by Bothe. 

884, κἠπιχάριτται R. Meineke, Holden, 
Paley, Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
κἠπιχάριττα (with accent either on penult. 
or on antepenult.) P. P?. I. F. M°. vulgo. 
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κἠπιχαρίτως Pl, FP, κὐἠπιχαρίττευ Bothe 
in his first edition, and κὴηπιχάριται in 
his second. κῆηπιχάριττε Bergk. 

898. ἔκφερ᾽ R. Green, Merry. ἔσφερ᾽ 
the other MSS. and editions. But 
éxpep seems certainly right. ‘“ For 
why,” says Mr. Green, and the question 
is repeated by Dr. Merry and Her- 
werden (V. A.), “ should the eel be taken 
in when the brasier was to be brought 
out ?”? To which I may add that the 
order is given, as the speaker goes on 
to say, in order that he and the eel may 
never be separated, μηδὲ yap «7.4.3; but 
if the eel was to be carried in, while 
Dicaeopolis remains without, the order 
would itself cause the very separation 
which it was designed to prevent. 

894. ἐντετευτλανωμένης MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes in his first edition suggested 
(1) ἐντετευτλιδωμένης, which is read by 
Meineke and Holden; or (2) ἐντετευτλιω- 
μένης, which is read by Mueller, Blaydes 


in his second edition, and Van 
Leeuwen. 
895. 7a R. P. Elmsley, Bothe, 


Meineke, Mueller, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. πᾶ F. P'. P*. vulgo. 
met Brunck, Bekker. R., as is very 
common, ha the iota subscriptum on 
the line, and Invernizzi takes its reading 
to be παῖ, O boy, and so edits it. 

898. ioya MSS. (except that P. has 
imye) vulgo. Brunck introduced iavya, 
which is adopted by several editors. 

899. ἐντεῦθεν ἐκεῖσ᾽ R. Bekker. ἐνθένδ᾽ 
ἐκεῖσ᾽ (or ἐνθένδε keto’) the other MSS. 
and editions.—dfes; BO. ἰὼ Ρ', ἘΠ, 
Elmsley, Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Green, and 
Paley, though for ia some write ἰὼν 
and Blaydes iavy. R. and apparently 

ACH. 


all the other MSS. have ἄξεις ἰών; 
making the Boeotian’s speech begin 
with the following line, and so vulgo. 
Brunck discovered the present reading 
in P}. (a MS. of little value, see the 
Commentary on 60]. 987) and de- 
scribed it as a “ lectio haud invenusta,” 
though he did not himself adopt it. 
But it is something more than a “ haud 
invenusta”’ reading ; it seems necessary 
that the Boeotian should express his 
acquiescence in the alternative pro- 
posal of Dicaeopolis. The Scholiast 
says γράφεται καὶ ἰὼ, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐγώ" καὶ δύο 
στιγμαὶ ἐν τῷ ἄξεις, εἶτα τὸ ἰώ. 

900. ἐν ᾿Αθάναις Bekker, Meineke, R. 
having ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, ᾿Αθάναις (without 
ev) the other MSS. and vulgo. Elmsley, 
thinking that ἐν was required and not 
being acquainted with R.’s reading, 
changed ᾿Αθάναις into ᾿Αθάνασ᾽, and this 
(with full knowledge of R.’s reading) 
is followed by Bothe, Mueller, Holden, 
and Van Leeuwen. ᾿Αθάνης Bp. Blomfield 
(Mus. Crit. ii. 584), Blaydes. 

905. σιὼ MSS. vulgo. Oa Blaydes, 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, and Hall 
and Geldart. 

911. Δεύς R. M3. Elmsley (unaware 
that any MS. so read), Bekker, recen- 
tiores. Ζεύς the other MSS. and editions. 

912. ταῦτα. τί δαὶ κακὸν MSS. vulgo. 
ταῦτα. τί δὲ κακὸν Bentley, Bothe, 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Green, 
Merry. ravrayi. τί dai (omitting κακὸν) 
Dindorf, Weise. τάδε. τί δαὶ κακὸν 
Blaydes. ταῦτα. τί δ᾽ ἄδικον Kraus. 

918. ἤρω (or ἥρω or nipw) R. Pt. ΡΆ ἘΠ. 
all editions before Brunck. But Brunck 
finding ἤρα in P., his best MS., and 
knowing that the Boeotians in some 
cases change into ὦ, read ἤρα, and 
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has becn followed by subsequent 
editors. 

916. πολεμίων γ᾽ R. P. PL. FL ἘΠῚ In- 
vernizzi and most subsequent editors. 
πολεμίων (without γ᾽) I. P®. Suidas, s. v. 
θρυαλλὶς, vulgo.—Opvadribdas MSS. vulgo. 
θρυαλλίδα Suidas, ubi supra, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, Green, and Merry. 

917. διὰ Opvadridos Bentley, Paley. 
διὰ Opvaddidas PL. FL FY. 1. M%. vulgo. 
θρναλλίδας (without διὰ) P. P?, Brunck 
suggested τὰς θρυαλλίδας, and Schutz 
διὰ τί (for δῆτα) τὰς θρυαλλίδας. But 
it is plain from the verse which follows 
that the word should be in the singular. 
Elmsley read καὶ @pvaddida, which is 
followed by Dindorf, Weise, Holden, 
and Van Leeuwen. Blaydes διὰ θρυαλ- 
Aida, which is followed by Bothe, Bergk, 
Meineke, Mueller, Green, and Merry. 
The line is omitted in R. 

919. οἴμοι τίνι τρόπῳ; This is a con- 
jecture of Elmsley adopted by Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Meineke, and all subsequent 
editors except Paley and Hall and 
Geldart. All other editions have 
NI. οἶμαι. ΔΙ. τίνι τρόπῳ. And that 
is supposed to be the reading of all 
the MSS. I do not know about the 
other MSS.; but it certainly is not the 
reading of R, which, though it places 
the δύο στιγμαὶ (our colon, the sign, in 
the middle of a line, of a new speaker) 
after θρυαλλίς ; gives the remaining three 
words as one sentence οἴμαι τίνι τρόπῳ. 
The accent on οἴμαι and its junction 
with τίνι τρόπῳ seem strongly in favour 
of Elmsley’s conjecture. 

924, αἴφνης. See the Commentary. 
ai νῆς FL P?. αἱ νῆες RI. M* αἱ νηῦς 
P. Pt. ἘΠῚ all editions before Brunck. 
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εὐθύς Pierson (on Moeris, s.v. νῆες), 
Brunck, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. Bothe had ai νηῦς in 
his first edition, and αἰνῶς in his second. 
Fritzsche in note 29 to his essay on the 
second Thesmophoriazusae proposed a 
rearrangement of the line, σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἄν. 
AI. ai vijs, ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενε, and this 
is adopted by Blaydes in his first (but 
not in his second) edition, Holden, and 
Green. 

927. ἐνδήσας φέρω MSS. vulgo. But 
P'., an inveterate conjecturer, has 7 
over the win φέρω, and φέρῃ is accord- 
ingly read by Brunck, Invernizzi, Weise, 
and Paley. But it is plain that the 
tying-up was to be done by Dicaeo- 
polis. Elmsley proposed ἐνδήσω φέρειν, 
pack him up for carriage ; and Dindorf 
ἐνδήσω φέρων, which is read by Merry and 
Blaydes. ἐνδήσω σφόδρα Van Leeuwen. 

928. mopotpevos MSS. vulgo. But 
there is a doubt about the quantity 
of the second syllable of καταγῇ, and on 
the assumption that it is long here, as 
in 944 infra, φορούμενος is changed into 
φερόμενος by Brunck, Elmsley, Bekker, 
and Paley. The line is omitted by 
Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen, and bracketed by Bothe, 
Bergk, Mueller, and Green. 

981. ἂν μὴ φέρων κατάξῃ MSS. vulgo. 
The line is quoted by Moeris, s.v. 
ἐμπολὴ, and there a few MSS. have μὴ 
kal φέρων κατάξει, which Elmsley intro- 
duces into the text here ; and so Blaydes 
in his second edition. 

944. καταγείη MSS. vulgo. But on 
the assumption that the second syllable 
is short here, as in 928 supra, Cobet 
proposed which Meineke 
approved, but only Hall and Geldart 


kareayoin, 
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have introduced into the text: and 
indeed an anapaest is inadmissible in 
this little system. Mueller reads κατα- 
ξείας, and so Van Leeuwen. 

945. κρέμαιτο R. P. ΡΖ, Ε΄, Invernizzi, 


recentiores. κρέμαιτό ye P}. editions 
before Invernizzi. 
947. γέ τοι θερίδδεν MSS. vulgo. 


Blaydes changed ye into ya, and is 
followed by Hall and Geldart and 
Van Leeuwen. Brunck changed θερίδδειν 
into θερίδδεν, and is followed by all 
subsequent editors except Bergk, Paley, 
and Hall and Geldart. For τοι θερίδδειν 
Blaydes reads συνθερίδδεν. 

949. συνθέριζε MSS. vulgo. σὺ θέριζε 
Meineke, but in his note (having 
discovered, I imagine, that in this 
system the acatalectic lines invariably 
end with a long syllable) he prefers viv 
θέριζε, which is read by Mueller and 
Holden. The MSS. and (except as 
hereinafter mentioned) the editions 
have συνθέριζε καὶ τοῦτον λαβὼν, which 
makes this stanza longer by a dipody 
than the corresponding stanza in the 
strophe. Some editors mark a lacuna 
in the strophe, but there can be little 
doubt that all the six stanzas are in the 
same metre. I have followed Bergk 
and Merry in omitting τοῦτον λαβών. 
Elmsley, Bothe, Dindorf, and Green 
omit or bracket συνθέριζε. 

950. mpdaBarrX MSS. (except F), 
Imvernizzi, recentiores, except Weise 
and Bergk. πρόσβαλ᾽ ΕἸ, πρόβαλλ᾽ all 
editions before Invernizzi; and Weise 
and Bergk afterwards.—érov MSS. 
editions (except Blaydes) before Bergk ; 
and Van Leeuwen afterwards. ὅποι 
Fritzsche, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores, 
except Van Leeuwen. 
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954. ἰὼν R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Weise and Blaydes. ὦ P. P*. F. 
I. M®. all editions before Brunck. P¥. 
and ΕΠ. have neither ἰὼν nor ὦ, and 
commence the line with ἴθι δὴ, obviously 
one of P'.’s conjectures, and so (with δὴ 
converted into δῆθ᾽) Brunck and Weise. 
Blaydes makes five conjectures, one of 
which, λαβὼν for ἰὼν, he inserts in his 
text; but in his Addenda he reverts to 
Brunck’s reading with ἴθι νυν for ἴθι 
δῆθ᾽. 

955. κατοίσεις MSS. vulgo. The κατὰ 
is used not, as Mueller supposes, because 
“‘ Thebae in depressa regione sitae sint,” 
but to convey the idea of home as in 
κάτειμι, κατέρχομαι, κατάγω, and many 
other compounds, μάλ᾽ οἴσεις Blaydes 
in both editions; and in his second he 
also adopts Bergk’s very probable con- 
jecture of εὐλαβουμένως for εὐλαβούμενος. 

959. τίς ἔστι; MSS. vulgo. τί ἔστι; 
Elmsley, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe and Hall and Geldart. But 
cf. infra 1018, 1048. 

960. ἐκέλευε Elmsley, Blaydes, Meineke, 
recentiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
ἐκέλευσε MSS. vulgo. But all MSS. 
(except I.) and editions have ἐκέλευε in 
the same speech two lines below.— 
ταύτης τῆς δραχμῆς all MSS. (except R.) 
and all editions before Dindorf. ταιτησὶ 
τῆς δραχμῆς R. ταυτησὶ δραχμῆς Dindorf, 
recentiores, Bekker, reading ταύτης τῆς, 
gave ταυτησὶ as R.’s reading, meaning 
for ταύτης, but it was supposed that he 
meant it for ταύτης τῆς, and consequently 
Dindorf and subsequent editors suppose 
themselves to be following R's reading, 
which they are not, All MSS. have the 
τῆς. 

965. τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους all printed 
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editions except Hall and Geldart. τρεῖς 
κατασκίοις λόφοις R. Ῥ, τρισὶ κατασκίοις 
λόφοις the other MSS., whence Blaydes 
thought of τρισὶ κατάσκιος λόφοις, but 
saw that the τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους | 
σείει of the Septem 379 and the τοὺς 
λόφους σείων of Peace 1178 formed an 
insuperable objection to the adoption 
of this conjecture. It is however 
adopted by Hall and Geldart. But 
line 967 makes it abundantly clear that 
κραδαίνων governs τοὺς λόφους. 

967. ἐπὶ ταρίχει Reiske, Dobree, 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores. ἐπὶ rapiyn MSS. 
vulgo. I have, though with some 
hesitation, followed Reiske and Dobree 
because ἐπὶ ταρίχει is such a very common 
phrase; and the plural rapiyy is almost 
unknown. The words τοὺς λόφους κρα- 
δαινέτω seem to be introduced, as Dobree 
observed, παρὰ προσδοκίαν. 

970. κιχλᾶν MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
κιχλῶν R. Dindorf, who however repents 
in his notes. 

971. εἶδες ὦ, εἶδες ὦ MSS. vulgo. 
Suidas, quoting the lines s.v. ἀνθηρὰ, 
has εἶδες ὦ once only, and this is 
followed by Elmsley and Van Leeuwen. 
But it is most unlikely that the expres- 
sion should have been duplicated by 
a transcriber. 

973. of’ ἔχει σπεισάμενος Ῥ. P', ΕἸ, 
Brunck, Elmsley, Bekker, recentiores. 
σπεισάμενος ot ἔχει R, Invernizzi. 
σάμενος (without ot’ ἔχει) ΡΖ. 1, σπεισά- 
μενον (without οἷ᾽ ἔχει) editions before 
Brunck, and Bothe afterwards, 
ἔχει σπεισάμενος Suidas, 5. v. ἀνθηρά. 

981. παροίνιος ἀνὴρ MSS. vulgo. Elms- 
ley suggested, but did not read, παροι- 
νικὸς, and this is read by Blaydes, 


σπει- 


- 
oloy 
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Meineke, Holden, and Hall and Geldart. 
Suidas, s.v. mdpowos, in a quotation full 
of errors, has mdpowos ἀνὴρ, which is 
converted by Cobet into πάροινος ἁνὴρ, 
and this, though contrary to the metre, 
is brought into the text by Van Leeuwen. 
See the Commentary on 971. 

983. κἀνέτρεπε Elmsley, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, Blaydes, Meineke, recentiores. 
κἀνέτραπε MSS. vulgo. 

986. μᾶλλον ἔτι Hermann, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Mueller, recentiores, except 
Hall and Geldart. μᾶλλον ἐν MSS, 
vulgo; contra metrum. 

988. cides ὡς ἐπτέρω. This line, com- 
posed of two cretics, is omitted in all 
the MSS. and in all the editions before 
Blaydes’s second. In R. the line follow- 
ing 987 begins rai τ᾽, and this with a 
lacuna marked before it is read by 
Dindorf and subsequent editors (except 
Bothe’s second) before Blaydes’s second. 
So F. and M® except that they have 
ται δ΄. P!, P*, FY. begin it with τάδ᾽ and 
so or τᾷδ᾽ by all editions before Bergler 
who writes τὰ μὲν. P. reads τῶδ᾽, and 
τῷδ᾽ is read by Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe, 
and Bekker ; but in his second edition 
Bothe has τοῖς, while Invernizzi has 
καί τ᾽, supposing that to be R.’s reading. 
But a corrector of R. had written in the 
margin before ra: the letters émrép 
(there being no room for the a), and 
the full ἐπτέρωται is given in the 
Scholium. The letters ἐπτέρ are very 
strong and dark, and no one could help 
noticing them; but being written in 
the margin they were apparently 
regarded by Bekker as part of the 
Scholium, and he did not mention them 
as belonging to the text. It is however 
clear that they are intended to form 
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one word with the ra, and since Her- 
werden called attention to them there 
has been no doubt that the ra is a 
remnant of ἐπτέρωται, which is accord- 
ingly adopted by Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. There is 
still one missing cretic, which I have 
ventured to supply by the words εἶδες 
és. Before ἐπτέρωται had been dis 
covered, Schutz had written οὐκ ἂν οὗτός 
γ᾽ ἴοι τῷδ᾽, Bergk proposed εἶδες ὦ τόνδ᾽ ; 
ἐπείγει, Walsh cider’ οὖν, ὡς ἐπῃρταί, 
Hoffman ἀλλ᾽ ὅδ᾽ οὖν πᾶς ἀνεῖταί, and 
Meineke οὑτοσὶ δ᾽ ἐπτόηταί. Blaydes 
and Hall and Geldart adopt Meineke’s 
οὑτοσὶ δ᾽ with ἐπτέρωται. Van Leeuwen, 
who had followed Elmsley’s mistake in 
the strophe, here too brings down 
éntépora into the following line, a 
course which the unanimous testimony 
of the MSS. shows to be wrong. The 
linebeginning τοῦ βίου was also originally 
omitted in R., but is restored in its 
right place by another hand. In that 
line τάδε (not found in any MS.) was 
inserted by Brunck for metrical reasons 
and is universally adopted. 

993. ἢ πάνυ MSS. vulgo. ἢ πάνυ 
Kuster, Elmsley, Merry, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

994. προσβαλεῖν MSS. vulgo. In the 
edition called “Scaliger’s” it is men- 
tioned that somebody had proposed 
προσλαβεῖν, ἃ proposal subsequently 
repeated by Reiske. 

997. ὄρχον I. and all printed editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned. κλάδον 
the other MSS. ὄσχον Brunck to Weise, 
and Holden. ὄζον Bergk. 

998. ἐλᾷδας (or ἐλαΐδας) ἅπαν ἐν κύκλῳ 
R. F. Μ8. Bekker, Weise, Bergk, recen- 


tiores. ἅπαν ἐλαΐδας (or ἐλᾷδας) ἐν κύκλῳ 
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editions before Bothe. ἅπαν ἐλᾷδας 
κύκλῳ P. PX, P% 1. Bentley, Bothe, 
Blaydes. But Bentley was merely 
bringing the then accepted reading 
into harmony with the metre and was 
not aware of R.’s reading. Meineke in 
the Berlin ‘‘Hermes” for 1866 (p. 422) 
would substitute ἁπαλὰς for ἅπαν ἐν, 
relying on the language of the fourth 
Country Epistle of Aelian, ’AvOepiov 
Δράκητι, which is little more than a 
copy of the present passage. “ What 
have you been doing?” says the letter- 
writer to his friend, “what work of 


utility have you been performing ὃ 


ἐγὼ yap ἀμπελίδος ὄρχον ἐλάσας, εἶτα 
μοσχίδια συκίδων παραφυτεύσας ἁπαλὰ, ἐν 
κύκλῳ περὶ τὸ αὔλιον κατέπηξα ἐλᾷδας. 
Then I had supper, pea-soup and three 
bumpers of wine, and fell asleep with 
pleasure.” 

1021. κἂν πέντ᾽ ἔτη MSS. vulgo. The 
Scholiast says ἀντὶ τοῦ εἰς πέντε ἔτη. 
Scaliger proposed κἀς πέντ᾽ ἔτη, and 
Elmsley reads κεὶς πέντ᾽ ἔτη. Bentley 
proposes κἂν πεντέτεις, Cf. supra 188, 

1082. τοῦ Πιττάλου R. Μ. and (as 
corrected) F. Bentley, Bergk, Paley. 
τοὺς Πιττάλου P, P', P*, and (originally) 
Ἐς vulgo. 

1085. ποι P. P2. vulgo. που R. Pt. ΕἸ, 
Invernizzi, Dindorf (in notes), Bergk, 
Paley. 

1037. ἐνεύρηκε. This reading is 
attributed to Dobree (I do not know 
where he suggested it) and is adopted 
by Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors, except Hall and 
Geldart; a few of them however, con- 
trary to the usage of the best MSS., 
writing it ἐνηύρηκεν. Dobree is said to 
have failed to find another example of 
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this compound, but the preposition év 
is certainly required, and the Oxford 
Lexicographers refer to Josephus, Jewish 
War v. 13. 5. There it is said that 
some of the Jews who deserted to Titus 
had swallowed some gold pieces; and 
it was rumoured that all of them had 
done so. And therefore the barbarians 
in the Roman Camp, Syrians and 
Arabians, τοὺς ἱκέτας ἀνατέμνοντες ἠρεύνων 
τὰς γαστέρας to find gold; ὀλίγοις δ᾽ 
ἐνευρίσκετο. RR. has ἀνεύρηκεν and so 
(with an occasional ἀνηύ- as before) 
Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except as aforesaid. 
the other MSS. and editions. 

1048. Δικαιόπολι (once) τίς οὑτοσί; 
(twice) MSS. vulgo. Δικαιόπολι (twice) 
τίς οὑτοσί; (once) Dobree, Dindorf (in 
notes), Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, Van 
Leeuwen. The only reason for this 
strange inversion of the MS. reading 
is given by Dindorf, who says, ‘‘ Parum 
apte illud ris οὑτοσὶ repetit Dicaeopolis, 
cuius non multum refert cognoscere 
quis advenerit.” But the repetition is 
intended as a sign, not of curiosity, but 
of impatience. 

1055. μυρίων R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Hall and Geldart. χιλίων (or χιλεῶν) 
the other MSS. and editions. 

1062. ἀξία MSS. vulgo. αἰτία, a sug- 
gestion of Blaydes in his first edition, 
is adopted by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
Merry, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. But though airia makes 
the sense plainer, it also makes the line 
more prosaic. οὐκ ἀξία τοῦ πολέμου 
means not up to the mark of the war, not 
sufficient for the war: as when Demo- 
sthenes (Περὶ συμμοριῶν 88) says οὐκ ἄξια 
τοῦ πολέμου τὰ χρήματα. Here, there- 
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fore, as supra 633, I prefer to abide by 
the reading of the MSS. 

1064, ὡς ποιεῖτε τοῦτο; R, PL FL 
Dindorf, Weise, Mueller, Paley, Hall 
and Geldart. ὡς ποιεῖται τοῦτο; P. P* 
F. I. M®. vulgo. Elmsley proposed, but 
did not read, ὡς ποιείσθω τοῦτο ; Blaydes 
in his first edition read ὡς ποιῆσαι τοῦτο, 
removing the note of interrogation to 
the end of the line, but in his second 
edition reverts to ποιεῖται. Van Leeuwen 
reads ὡς ποιητέ ἐστὶ, placing the note 
of interrogation after νύμφῃ. The line 
is omitted by Meineke. 

1071. KHPYE. Before Elmsley the 
speaker was called ἄγγελος, but Elmsley 
observing that in 1083 Lamachus him- 
self calls him ὁ κῆρυξ, prefixed that 
name to the speech; and he is very 
generally, though not quite universally, 
followed. R. gives no name, but merely 
notifies a fresh speaker by a stroke. 

1078, 1079. ἰὼ στρατηγοὶ .. . ἑορτάσαι. 
Both these lines are given to Lamachus 
by Elmsley, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, 
and subsequent editors except Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. Before Elmsley, and 
by Bekker afterwards, the first is given 
to Lamachus and the second to Dicaeo- 
polis. Blaydes and Van Leeuwen reverse 
this, giving the first to Dicaeopolis and 
the second to Lamachus, while Bothe 
gives bothto Dicaeopolis. R. has a stroke 
before each line, as if each was spoken 
by a different speaker. 

1082. Γηρυόνῃ τετραπτίλῳ MSS. vulgo. 
Γηρυόνη τετράπτιλε Van Leeuwen. 

1098. τὰ φίλταθ᾽ ‘Appodiov, καλαί MSS. 
vulgo. Indeed it may be said that the 
line is so read in every edition, for 
though Blaydes in his first edition gave 
τὸ “ φίλταθ᾽ “Αρμόδι᾽ ” ἄδεται, he reverts in 
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his second to the reading of the MSS. 
But several ingenious conjectures have 
been made for the alteration of the 
line. Velsen proposed, and Meineke 
in his V. A. proposed (independently, it 
would seem), to read τὰ φίλταθ᾽ ‘Appdde 
οὐ καλά; translating saltatrices, scolii 
cantus ; nonne haec pulcra sunt ? Blaydes 
gives a great number of guesses, such 
as ὀρχηστρίδες τ᾽ ὦ φίλταθ᾽ ‘Apyddt ὡς 
καλαί. Professor Tyrrell in a note to 
his translation proposes ὀρχηστρίδες ἐς 
τὸ “φίλταθ᾽ “Αρμόδι᾽ od” καλαὶ, dancing- 
girls famous for the Harmodius song. 
Mr. R. T. Elliott in the Journal of 
Philology for 1907 proposes to read 
τὰ (or τὸ) φίλταθ᾽ “Αρμόδι᾽ οὐκ ἄλαι, there 
are waiting for you dancing-girls and 
Dearest Harmodius, not wanderings (as 
for Lamachus); and two lines below 
would replace μεγάλην by per’ ἄλην. 

1095. μεγάλην ἐπεγράφου τὴν MSS. 
vulgo. Blaydes suggested τὴν μεγάλην 
ἐπεγράφου, but reads μεγάλην ἐπιγέγραψαι. 
The unusual position of the τὴν is prob- 
ably due to the words τὴν Γοργόνα being 
introduced παρὰ προσδοκίαν. 

1096. καὶ δεῖπνόν τις ἐνσκευαζέτω MSS. 
vulgo. παῖ, δεῖπνόν τε συσκεύαζέ μοι 
Blaydes. His reason for the alteration 
is twofold: (1) He thinks it necessary 
to show to whom Dicaeopolis is speak- 
ing, quoting Reiske’s question ‘‘ Ad 
quemnam pertinet σύγκλειε δ᾽ But on 
the stage the look and gesture of 
Dicaeopolis would show this plainly 
enough. (2) He considers συσκευάζειν 
and not ἐνσκευάζειν to be the proper 
word for the occasion, citing Wasps 
1251. But the two cases are totally 
different. There the articles have to 
be brought together. Here they are 
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already brought together, and have 
only to be put into the supper-chest. 
Herwerden would read σὺ κλᾶ᾽" ἐμοὶ 
δεῖπνόν τις εὖ σκευαζέτω. 

1097. AA. παῖ, παῖ. This line is 
omitted in R., doubtless because the 
next line commences with the same 
words. It is found in all the printed 
editions, 

1102. σὺ δημοῦ θρῖον Elmsley, Dindorf 
(in notes), Weise, Blaydes, Bergk, re- 
centiores, except Paley, whose note 
however shows that he intended to read 
it. σὺ δὴ παῖ θρῖον (or Opiov) R. P. Pl. 
F. ἘΠ. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Bek- 
ker, and (in their text) Dindorf and 
Paley. δὲ δὴ σὺ παῖ θρῖον (or Opiov) I. 
editions before Brunck, which Bentley 
and Kuster proposed to amend by 
omitting σὺ. δὴ σὺ παῖ θρῖον P% M3. 
Elmsley’s admirable conjecture is in 
need of no confirmation; but it is to 
some extent confirmed by the Scholium 
cited in the Commentary. And ef. 
Knights 954. 

1111, 1112. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ, Can it be that (see 
Wasps 8, and the note there) Hartung, 
Bergk, Mueller, Paley, Merry, Van 
Leeuwen. I ought to have written 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ in Thesm. 97. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ vulgo, and 
apparently the MSS. generally, except 
that P. is said to have ἢ in the first line 
and ἢ in the second. I am not sure 
how R. means to accent the word. 

1123. καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς =MSS.  vulgo. 
“Hotibius ”’ proposed to read καὶ τοὺς 
ἄμητας xptBaviras, Herwerden παῖ, τῆς 
σιπύης, and Van Leeuwen ἐκ τῆς σιπύης. 

1125. τυρόνωτον MSS. vulgo. Plutarch 
in his ‘“‘Comparison of Aristophanes 
and Menander,” no doubt by a slip of 
memory, has γυρόνωτον, which is ap- 
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proved by Kuster and Meineke, and 
introduced into the text by Holden. 
Thus a witticism is changed into a 
banality. 

1128. τοὔλαιον. ἐν τῷ χαλκίῳ Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. Before Din- 
dorf there was a punctuation after the 
χαλκίῳ but not after τοὔλαιον. Pollux 
x. 92 quoting the line gives rotAauw ἐκ 
τοῦ χαλκίου, and this is adopted by Elms- 
ley and Bothe. 

1130. ἔνδηλος γέρωω R. Bekker, 
Meineke, Holden, Merry, and Hall and 
Geldart. εὔδηλος γέρων the other MSS. 
and editions. 

1181. κελεύων R. F. ΕἾ, Ῥ', Bentley, 


Reiske, Brunck, recentiores. κελεύω 
Ῥ, P2, I. editions before Brunck. 
1187. τὸ δεῖπνον MSS. vulgo. Schutz 


conjectured τὸ δέπας νυν; and Her- 
werden τὸν δῖνον, which Van Leeuwen 
reads. 

1141. vider κιτιλ. This line is omitted 
by R., I suppose, because the transcriber 
could not decipher the MS. he was 
copying, for a space is left for it, and 
the Scholium by the side (ἀντὶ τοῦ 
Woypa’ of yap ἐπὶ πόλεμον ἐξιόντες ἐπετη- 
ροῦντο τὰς διοσημίας) is clearly a com- 
ment on it. It appears in all the other 
MSS. and editions. Some recent editors, 
feeling it a hardship that Lamachus 
should be allotted two lines and 
Dicaeopolis only one, endeavour to 
redress the grievance by inventing 
another line for the latter; inserting 
after the first line of Lamachus’s speech 
ΔΙ. τὸ δεῖπνον αἴρου καὶ βάδιζ᾽, ὦ παῖ, λαβών: 
and in Dicaeopolis’s final speech substi- 
tuting for αἴρου τὸ δεῖπνον the words 
vider (or cite: or κνισᾷ) βαβαιάξ. 

1145. ῥιγῶν καὶ R. F. ΕἸ, ῬΙ, Invernizzi, 
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recentiores, except Weise. ῥιγοῦν καὶ 
P. Brunck, Weise. ῥιγῶντι I. editions 
before Brunck. ῥιοῦγνων καὶ P?. 

1149, ἀνατριβομένῳ τε MSS. vulgo. 
For re Reiske suggested ye, which is 
adopted by Elmsley and _ others. 
Various alterations have been sug- 
gested in this little system to adjust 
the proceedings of the two antagonists 
in a more suitable manner. Brunck 
changes this line into σοὶ δ᾽ dvarpiBew 
ye τὸ δεῖνα, which is simple and probable 
enough. Others would bring down 
line 1145 σοὶ δὲ ῥιγῶν κιτιλ. to precede 
the present line, changing τῷ δὲ in 
line 1146 to χὦδε (Bothe) or xara 
(Blaydes). Others would make more 
extensive alterations. 

1151. ξυγγραφέα. I have substituted 
this for τὸν ξυγγραφῆ, which is read by 
the MSS. and vulgo. I take the article 
to be omitted before both ξυγγραφῆ and 
ποιητὴν by way of contempt. It is not 
“Antimachus the prose writer, the 
poet,” but “ Antimachus a prose writer 
and a poet forsooth.” Elmsley reads 
τὸν μέλεον τῶν μελέων ποιητὴν, Which is 
adopted by Weise, Blaydes, Mueller, 
Holden, and Merry. This is very neat, 
and is to some extent supported by the 
lines of Antiphanes which Elmsley 
quotes from Athenaeus xiv. 50, but 
departs too far from the MS. reading. 
For τὸν ξυγγραφῆ Meineke conjectures 
τὸν Evpiav, Professor Tyrrell τὸν ζαγραφῆ, 
and Herwerden ovppadéa. Hall and 
Geldart propose τὸν Ψψακάδος ξυγγραφέα, 
τὸν μελέων ποιητὴν, “αὖ ψακάδος pro 
ψηφίσματος sit map’ ὑπόνοιαν." Bothe 
and Nauck omit τὸν ξυγγραφῆ in the 
strophe, and Bothe αὐτῷ κακὸν, and 
Nauck νυκτερινὸν in the antistrophe.— 
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τῶν μελέων ποιητὴν R. 1. Invernizzi, 
Elmsley (and those who followed him 
in reading τὸν μέλεον), Bekker, and 
Meineke. τὸν μελέων ποιητὴν P. PX, P* 
Ἐς ἘΠῚ MS’. Grynaeus, Brunck, and (save 
as aforesaid) recentiores. τὸν μελέων 
τὸν ποιητὴν editions before Portus, and 
Kuster afterwards. τῶν μελέων τὸν 
ποιητὴν Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Bergler. 
1155. ἀπέκλεισε δείπνῶν (so accented) 
R. ἀπέκλεισε δείπνων Bothe. 
Invernizzi, Paley. ἀπέλυσ᾽ 
ἄδειπνον I. vulgo. And so (with ἀπέλυ- 
σεν) the other MSS. ἀπέκλεισ᾽ ἄδειπνον 
Elmsley, Bothe, Bekker, and Mueller. 
1158. πάραλος MSS. vulgo. παρ᾽ ἁλὸς 
Fr. Thiersch, Mueller, Holden. ἐπὶ 
τραπέῳ R. 1. vulgo. And so P. P% 
except that they omit the iota sub- 
script, as do several of the older 
editions, by a mere oversight. ἐπὶ 
τραπέζης F. FP. Elmsley, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Green.—xetpévy MSS. vulgo. 
κειμένῃ Fr. Thiersch, Mueller, Holden, 
Merry. This they fortunately translate, 
otherwise it would be hard to under- 
stand. “τραπέζῃ κειμένῃ est mensa 
extensa, ad dapes recipiendas pro- 
posita.”—Mueller. It is not easy to see 
how the words can have that meaning, 
or how that meaning is suitable here. 
The word required is obviously κειμένη, 
which all the MSS. give us. And 
indeed this little apologue affords a 
striking example of the nonsense into 
which learned men are accustomed to 
convert the wit and poetry of Aristo- 
phanes. The place of honour is, as 
usual, due to Hamaker and Meineke. 
Hamaker begins by proposing to read 
τευθίδα κατεδόμενον for τευθίδος δεόμενον. 
Even Meineke, usually his most faithful 
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follower, is obliged to admit that this 
is an “inanis lusus.” But he makes 
amends for this by saying “ Optime de 
his meritus est Hamakerus” in pro- 
posing λιπαρά τ᾽ for πάραλος and εἰσέλθοι 
for ὀκέλλοι. On the latter change he is 
enthusiastic: ‘‘EISEA@OI et OKEAAOI 
sibi sunt simillima,” he says. I see no 
similarity myself; and at all events 
there is this difference between them, 
that ὀκέλλοι is the very word required, 
and εἰσέλθοι makes no sense at all. If 
we add to these Fr. Thiersch’s κειμένῃ 
we shall see that the whole of the poet’s 
metaphor, by which the cuttle on its 
table sails like a ship across the room 
to Antimachus, has absolutely dis- 
appeared. 

1165. βαδίζων MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
observed “ Forte βαδίζοι sed vide Schol.” 
Elmsley too suggested βαδίζοι" xara, but 
was similarly restrained by the Scho- 
lium. See the Commentary. Van 
Leeuwen introduces βαδίζοι xdra into 
the text. 

1166. κατάξειε MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
conjectured πατάξειε, which is adopted 
by Meineke, Mueller, and Holden; and 
by Blaydes in his first, but not in his 
second, edition. 

1167. τὴν κεφαλὴν R. Invernizzi, Bek- 
ker, Bergk, recentiores, except Green 
and Hall and Geldart. τῆς κεφαλῆς 
Ρ, P*. 1. vulgo. 

1168. λαβεῖν R. F. FY. P!. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. βαλεῖν P. P% editions 
before Invernizzi. 

1170. πέλεθον Ῥ'. vulgo. σπέλεθον 
R. P. P?. Bekker, Weise. And doubt- 
less Aristophanes would have so written 
had the metre permitted. See Ap- 
pendix at Eccl. 595. 
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1172. τὸν pdppapoy. Hermann pro- 
posed, and Meineke reads, τὸν βόρβορον. 

1175. χυτριδίῳ R. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. χυτρίῳ the other MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. 

1177. épv’ οἰσυπηρὰ Portus, recentiores. 
And this, if it needs confirmation, is 
confirmed by Pollux vii. 28. ἔργ᾽ οἰσυ- 
πηρὰ MSS. editions before Portus. R. 
omits the line, leaving the usual blank 
space, which however has not been 
filled up. But R.’s scholia comment 
upon the line, which is found in all 
other MSS. and in all editions. 

1181. ἐξήγειρεν (ἐξέγειρεν R.) MSS. 
vulgo. The only editor who has altered 
the text is Van Leeuwen, who inserts 
his own conjecture ἐξέσεισεν. But 
Brunck conjectured ἐξήραξεν, Dobree 
ἐξήλειψεν or ἐξέτριψεν, Seager ἐξήρειξεν, 
and Blaydes ἐξέθραυσεν. Several editors 
bracket the line, and Blaydes, followed 
by Meineke, would omit all the eight 
lines from καὶ Topydv’ to κατασπέρχων 
This is on account of the obvious 
inconsistencies which, however, I think 
are intentional. 

1183. ἐξηύδα μέλος ΜΒ.  vulgo. 
ἐξηύδησ᾽ ἔπος Blaydes. For πεσὸν at 
the end of the preceding line Bergk 
suggests, and Van Leeuwen reads, λιπών. 
But λιπὼν is not the word required. It 
should be something equivalent to 
ἰδών. 

1185. φάος τοὐράνιον Arthur Palmer : 
see the Commentary. φάος τοὐμόν R. 
φάος ye τοὐμόν the other MSS. and 
vulgo. dos τόδ᾽ (with οὐδὲν added 
after οὐκέτ) Nauck, Cobet, Holden, 
Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. And 
80, with τοῦτ᾽ for τόδ᾽, Meineke and 
Mueller. 


δορί. 
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1187. δραπέταις, λῃστὰς MSS. (except 


R.) vulgo. δραπέταις λῃσταῖς R. Elms- 
ley, Bekker. δραπέτης λῃστὴς Schutz, 


Blaydes; a rather attractive reading, 
since it makes Lamachus the recipient, 
instead of the giver, of the spear-thrust, 
in accordance with his own statement 
just below. But it seems impossible to 
identify the “runaways” with the 
“raiders.” 

1190. ἀτταταῖ, ἀτταταῖ here and 1198 
infra, R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores. ἀτταπαττατὰ here 
and drradarrara 1198, the other MSS. 
(except M®*., which has ἀτταπαττατὰ in 
both places), all editions before Inver- 
nizzi, and Weise afterwards. And 
Elmsley, Bothe, and Bekker do not 
wholly adopt R.’s reading. 

1191. τάδεγε P,P. vulgo. rade (with- 
out ye) R. P®. Dindorf, Green. 

1195. ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ οὖν 1. P'. ἘΠ. all editions 
before Invernizzi ; and Weise and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. The οὖν is 
omitted in the other MSS. and editions. 
—alaxréy ἂν γένοιτο Porson (omitting the 
οἰμωκτὸν of the MSS. as a mere gloss), 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
But Bergk, arranging the lines anti- 
strophically, was the first to suggest 
that the μοι which in the MSS. and 
editions followed γένοιτο should be 
omitted, and this suggestion is adopted 
by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Merry, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
αἰακτὸν ἂν οἰμωκτὸν ἂν γένοιτό por I. all 
editions before Brunck. Brunck added 
a y to the first ἂν, and so Weise 
alaxréy οἰμωκτὸν ἂν γένοιτό μοι R. P. P? 
F. M°. Invernizzi, Elmsley, Bothe, and 
Bekker. 
PLP. 
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1196, εἴ μ᾽ ἴδοι F'. Elmsley, Bothe in 
his first edition, Blaydes, Meineke, 
Merry, and Hall and Geldart. ἄν μ᾽ 
ἴδοι R. Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe in his 
second edition, and Green. ἂν εἴ μ᾽ ἴδοι 
F. Bergk, Mueller, Holden. γὰρ εἴ μ᾽ 
ἴδοι I. P. P'. P?. editions before Elmsley ; 
and Weise afterwards. yap ἄν μ᾽ ἴδοι 
Paley. εἰ viv μ᾽ ἴδοι Van Leeuwen. 
The loss of the line in the antistrophe 
which corresponds to this makes it 
impossible to ascertain the true reading. 
It was probably, however, an iambic 
senarius. 

1197. κἀτ᾽ ἐγχάνοι F'. Elmsley, Bothe, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. κατεγχά- 
νοι F. κατεγχάνοι ye 1. P. PX. P*% all 
editions before Elmsley; and Weise 
afterwards. κάτ᾽ ἐγχανεῖται R. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Green.—rais ἐμαῖς τύχαισιν 
R. F. ΕΠ, Elmsley, recentiores, except 
Weise. ταῖς ἐμαῖσι τύχαις I. ταῖς ἐμαῖσιν 
ἂν τύχαις P. Pl P? editions before 
Elmsley ; and Weise afterwards. 

1201. κἀπιμανδαλωτὸν R. P. P}. P?. F. ΕἸ, 
Elmsley, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. κἀπιμανδαλωτὸν ἄν. 
editions before Brunck. 
τὸν I. Bentley suggested καὶ τὸ μανδα- 
λωτὸν ad. And Brunck and Weise read 
κἀπιμανδαλωτὸν αὖ, while Elmsley in his 
note preferred καὶ τὸ μανδαλωτὸν (with- 
out av); and this is adopted by Blaydes 
and Meineke. On the other hand 
Mueller and Van Leeuwen read τὸ 
μανδαλωτὸν without either καὶ or av. 
But there seems no reason for deserting 
the unanimous testimony of the MSS. 
in favour of ἐπιμανδαλωτόν. After this 
line a line has dropped out, answering 
to the Δικαιόπολις εἴ μ᾽ ἴδοι τετρωμένον of 
the strophe, which, as it came imme- 


κἀνεπιμανδαλω- 
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diately before the triumphant For I was 
the first to drain the Pitcher, was prob- 
ably a demand on his attendants for 
further tokens of affection. Bergk 
having made, by the insertion of dv 
before εἰ, an iambic senarius of the line 
in the strophe, and finding two lines 
below another iambic senarius without 
a partner, proposed to transpose lines 
1202 and 1203, making Dicaeopolis’s 
speech end with the lines ὦ συμφορὰ 
τάλαινα τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν. τὸν γὰρ χόα κιτ.λ. 
And this is followed by Mueller, Holden, 
and Merry, but seems quite out of 
character. 

1206. Λαμαχίππιον MSS. vulgo, except 
that R. has Λαμαχιππίδιον. Meineke 
proposed λαμαχίσκιον, which Van 
Leeuwen brings into the text. It has 
been suggested, and is very probable, 
that this line was originally preceded 
by an iambic senarius, making this 
speech of Dicaeopolis balance that of 
Lamachus. 

1207, 1208. στυγερὸς ... δάκνειν. These 
lines are arranged in the text as in the 
MSS. and vulgo. Bergk proposed to 
read AAM. στυγερὸς ἐγώ. ΔΙ. τί με σὺ 
κυνεῖς ; AAM. μογερὸς ἐγώ. ΔΙ. τί με σὺ 
δάκνεις; And this change is made by 
Meineke and all subsequent editors 
except Paley and Van Leeuwen; but 
seems destructive of the dramatic cha- 
racter of the dialogue, which consists of 
remarks by Lamachus, burlesqued by 
Dicaeopolis. For under Bergk’s arrange- 
ment Dicaeopolis “haec ad meretrices 
osculis et morsiunculis os eius velli- 
cantes dicit” (Blaydes). This seems 
absurd enough; but Van Leeuwen’s 
explanation is even more mirth-inspir- 
ing, viz. that Lamachus is addressing 
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4 
“unum e pedissequis. Dilectissimi ducis 
vulnera osculatur pedissequus dolore 
abreptus.” The true meaning of the 
passage was long ago pointed out 
by Elmsley; ‘“ Dicaeopolis Lamachum 
osculatur qui eum indignabundus re- 
mordet.” 

1210. τῆς ξυμβολῆς Bothe. R. P. P?. 
F. M’, have ἐν μάχῃ between these two 
words, and so Brunck to Bekker in- 
clusive, and Weise. P?. I. ΕἸ, have ἐν 
μάχῃ νῦν (doubtless one of P4’s futile 
conjectures) and so all editions before 
Brunck. Bothe ejected the words ἐν 
μάχῃ viv as an obvious gloss, an altera- 
tion approved by Fritzsche and Enger, 
and one which seems to me plainly 
right. Dindorf went further and ejected 
the ris also, an alteration followed by 
Blaydes, Bergk, and all subsequent 
editors (save that Bergk and Paley 
merely put ἐν μάχῃ in brackets), but 
which seems to me plainly wrong. For 
the article is almost (not quite) always 
found in ejaculations of this kind; τῶν 
τιτθίων 1199 supra, τῆς λεπτότητος τῶν 
φρενῶν Clouds 153, τοῦ μαντεύματος 
Wasps 161, &c.; and is here required 
by the metre. 

1211. σ᾽’ ἔπραττεν. The MSS. have 
ἐπράττετο, and so vulgo, but this makes 
the line a syllable too long. Bothe 
therefore wrote émpdrrer’, taking the 
last letter as elided before the ἰὼ of 
the following line; but this is not 
permissible. Bergk proposed σ᾽ ἔπρατ- 
tev, which is read by Mueller and 
Holden. 

1218. τήμερον Παιώνια P. viv ye σήμερον 
Παιώνια αι. Cf. Eccl. 716 ἀπ ἐπ Appendix 
there. νῦν γε τήμερον Παιώνια Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Blaydes. νυνὶ τήμερον Παιώνια 
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PP? vulgo. νῦν Παιώνια Bothe. The 
words νῦν (or νυνὶ) and τήμερον can 
hardly stand together, and I have 
therefore adopted P.’s reading, insert- 
ing in the preceding line an ἰὼ before 
the second Παιάν ; so that the two lines 
become symmetrical. 

1221. σκοτοβινιῶ R. F. P*, Brunck, re- 
centiores. oxorodimd (as two lines 
above) I. editions before Brunck. The 
line is omitted in P. and P'. 

1222. és τοῦ Πιττάλου R. Bentley, 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. Cf. supra 1082, εἰς 
(or és) τὸν Πιττάλου P. 1. Μϑ8, editions 
before Invernizzi. εἰς (or és) τὸν Πίτταλον 
ΕΒ. P?. Elmsley said ‘‘ Erunt qui malint 
ὡς τοὺς Πιττάλου,᾽ and Blaydes so reads. 
In Wasps 1432 we have ἐς ra Πιττά- 
Aov, which Van Leeuwen introduces 
here. 

1224. με φέρετε BR. P. PL. FL Ἐπ, MS. 
Hall and Geldart. yp’ ἐκφέρετε P% all 
printed editions except Hall and 
Geldart. It is marvellous that Hall 
and Geldart should be the only editors 
who have adopted the reading of R. 
which, apart from the overwhelming 
MS. evidence in its favour, seems to me 
indubitably right. Lamachus, wishing 
to be taken to the house of Pittalus, 
must necessarily for that purpose be 
taken out (ἐξενέγκατε) of the theatre. 
Dicaeopolis, wishing to appeal to the 
πέντε κριταὶ who were inside the theatre, 
must necessarily for that purpose 
himself remain within. 

1226. ὀδυρτά (adverbial) variously 
accented. MSS. vulgo. Suidas (s. v. 
ὀδυρτικὴ) has ὀδυρτὴ, which was approved 
by Kuster, and is read by Brunck, 
Bothe, and Blaydes. 
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1228. εἴπερ καλεῖς γ᾽ R. Elmsley, 
recentiores, except Dindorf, Weise, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. εἴπερ 
καλεῖς the other MSS., all editions 
before Elmsley; and Dindorf and 


Weise afterwards. εἴπερ κρατεῖς γ᾽ 
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Blaydes, which Meineke approves. εἴπερ 
καλεῖ γ᾽ Van Leeuwen.—a& πρέσβυ R. 
and apparently all the MSS. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. But all editions 
before Brunck omitted the ὦ, and Kuster 
suggested ov πρέσβυ. 


While these sheets were passing through the Press another edition of the 
Acharnians has been announced. Whether it has already been published I do not 


know: I have not seen it. 


I extremely regret that I was unaware of an excellent 


little edition of the Play by Mr. C. E. Graves published at Cambridge in the 


year 1905. 
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APIZTTO®ANOY? BIOI 


T}, 


᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ κωμῳδοποιὸς πατρὸς μὲν ἦν Φιλίππου, τὸ δὲ γένος 
᾿Αθηναῖος, τὸν δῆμον 3 Κυδαθηναιεὺς, Πανδιονίδος φυλῆς" ὃς πρῶτος 
δοκεῖ τὴν κωμῳδίαν ἔτι πλανωμένην τῇ ἀρχαίᾳ ἀγωγῇ ἐπὶ τὸ χρησιμώτε- 
ρον καὶ σεμνότερον μεταγαγεῖν, πικρότερον καὶ αἰσχρότερον Κρατίνου 
καὶ Ἐὐπόλιδος βλασφημούντων ἢ ἔδει. πρῶτος δὲ καὶ τῆς νέας κωμῳ- 
δίας τὸν τρόπον ἐπέδειξεν ἐν τῷ Κωκάλῳϑ, ἐξ οὗ τὴν ἀρχὴν λαβόμενοι 
Μένανδρός τε καὶ Φιλήμων ἐδραματούργησαν. εὐλαβὴς δὲ σφόδρα 
γενόμενος τὴν ἀρχὴν ἄλλως τε καὶ εὐφυὴς τὰ μὲν πρῶτα διὰ Καλλι- 
διὸ καὶ 


στράτου καὶ Pirovidovt καθίει δράματα, ἔσκωπτον αὐτὸν 


, 2 
᾿Ἀριστώνυμός τε καὶ ᾿Αμειψίας, τετράδι λέγοντες γεγονέναι, κατὰ τὴν 


παροιμίαν, ἄλλοις πονοῦντα >, 


1 This is the recognized “Greek Life 
of Aristophanes.’ It is given in the 
text, except where otherwise men- 
tioned, exactly as it stands in V. It 
appears, with some modifications, in 
the Editio Princeps, and generally in 
the printed editions which contain any 
life of the poet. Its authority is very 
slight ; the writer seems to have had 
access to few independent sources of 
information, and to have derived his 
facts mainly from the Comedies them- 
selves and the Greek scholia ; though 
C. F. Ranke, in his ‘De Aristophanis 
vita Commentatio, Leipsic 1846,” 
chap. vii, certainly goes too far in 
denying that he had access to any other 
authority whatever. 


ὕστερον δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἠγωνίσατο. 


2 τὸν δῆμον Aldus. τῶν δήμων V. 

8 See on this subject the Introduction 
to the Plutus, p. xxiii in vol. vi of this 
edition. 

* The writer does not mean, as some 
have supposed, that Callistratus and 
Philonides were engaged together in 
his earliest plays: his first three plays 
were brought out in the name of Calli- 
stratus; Philonides appears for the 
first time in the Rehearsal which com- 
peted with the Wasps. After that it 
was sometimes one and sometimes the 
other ; never both together. 

5 τετράδι γενονέναι" τὸν ‘Hpakdéa φασὶ 
τετράδι γενέσθαι, καὶ πρῶτον ἔνδοξον ὄντα 
ἄλλῳ ταλαιπωρεῖν. λέγεται ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλοις 
πονούντων. Prov. Bodl. 867 and Zenobius 


a3 
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a lal ’ = 
διεχθρεύσας δὲ μάλιστα Κλέωνι τῷ δημαγωγῷ καὶ γράψας Kat’ αὐτοῦ 
τοὺς ἹἹππέας, ἐν οἷς διελέγχει αὐτοῦ τὰς κλοπὰς καὶ τὸ τυραννικὸν, 
οὐδενὸς δὲ τῶν σκευοποιῶν τολμήσαντος τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ σκευάσαι St 
ὑπερβολὴν φόβου, ἅτε δὴ τυραννικοῦ ὄντος, μηδὲ μὴν ὑποκρίνασθαί 

an 1 ov £ ~ κ "A 2 « 2 ε ~ x 
τινος τολμῶντος 1, dv ἑαυτοῦ ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ὑπεκρίνατο, αὑτοῦ τὸ 
, 
πρόσωπον μίλτῳ χρίσας, καὶ αἴτιος αὐτῷ γέγονε ζημίας ε΄ ταλάντων 3, 
ἃ ὑπὸ τῶν ἱππέων κατεδικάσθη, ὥς φησιν ἐν ᾿Αχαρνεῦσιν, 


ἐγῷδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ γε τὸ κέαρ ηὐφράνθην ἰδὼν, 
τοῖς πέντε ταλάντοις οἷς Κλέων ἐξήμεσεν- 


διήχθρευσε δ᾽ αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης, ἐπειδὴ ξενίας κατ’ αὐτοῦ γραφὴν 
ἔθετο, ὅτι 8 ἐν δράματι αὐτοῦ Βαβυλωνίοις διέβαλε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὰς 
κληρωτὰς ἀρχὰς παρόντων ξένων. ὡς ξένον δὲ αὐτὸν ἔλεγε παρ᾽ ὅσον 
οἱ μὲν αὐτόν φασιν εἶναι Ῥόδιον ἀπὸ Λίνδου, of δὲ Αἰγινήτην, στοχαζό- 
μενοι ἐκ τοῦ πλεῖστον χρόνον τὰς διατριβὰς ποιεῖσθαι αὐτόθι, ἢ 
καὶ ὅτι ἐκέκτητο ἐκεῖσε, κατά τινας δὲ ὡς ὅτι ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ Φίλιππος 


vi. 7 (Gaisford’s Paroemiog. pp. 106, 
378); Photius, Suidas, Eustathius (on 
Tliad ii. 612, xxiv. 886; Odyssey v. 262). 
And see Life II infra. But we are told 
by both Photius and Suidas that accord- 
ing to Philochorus the proverb was 
really drawn from the case of Hermes, 
who we know was born on the fourth 
day of the month (see note on Plutus 
1126) and was the διάκονος of Zeus. 

1 This is an erroneous deduction from 
Knights 230-3. 

2 In the Ravenna MS. and in most 
MSS. which contain the two plays the 
Knights is placed before the Achar- 
nians, as indeed it is in every printed 
edition before Bekker. The biographer 
obviously supposed that the Knights 
was the earlier play of the two; 
and hence the topsy-turvydom of his 


present statement. For in reality 
Cleon’s disgorgement of the five talents 
was the first event; then followed (at 
what distance of time we cannot tell) 
the Acharnians; and, a year later, the 
Knights. 

5 ὅτι. Both V. and Aldus have καὶ 
ὅτι to the destruction of the sense. 
διέβαλε Aldus. διέβαλλε V. Hereagain, 
in my opinion, the biographer is in 
error. The Babylonians was followed 
by an impeachment before the Council 
for high treason ; the ξενίας γραφαὶ were 
Cleon’s reply to the attack made upon 
him in the Knights. 

4I do not know why he was sup- 
posed to be a Rhodian; but in my 
opinion he had Aeginetan blood in his 
veins. See the Introduction to the 
Acharnians. 
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Αἰγινήτης. ἀπολυθῆναι δὲ αὐτὸν εἰπόντα ἀστείως ἐκ τῶν 'Ομήρου 
ταῦτα 

μήτηρ μέν τ᾽ ἐμέ φησι τοῦ ἔμμεναι' αὐτὰρ ἔγωγε 

οὐκ οἶδ᾽" οὐ γάρ πώ τις ἑὸν γόνον αὐτὸς ἀνέγνω [Od. i. 215]. 
δεύτερον δὲ καὶ τρίτον συκοφαντηθεὶς ἀπέφυγε, καὶ οὕτω φανερῶς 
κατασταθεὶς πολίτης κατεκράτησε τοῦ Κλέωνος" ὅθεν φησὶν 


αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν ὑπὸ Κλέωνος ἅττ᾽ ἔπαθον 1 


ἐπίσταμαι δὴ [Acharnians 877] 


καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. φασὶ δὲ αὐτὸν εὐδοκιμῆσαι συκοφάντας καταλύσαντα, οὺς 
ὠνόμασεν ἠπιάλους ἐν Σφηξίν, ἐν οἷς φησὶν [line 1089] 


ot τοὺς πατέρας ἦγχον 2 νύκτωρ καὶ τοὺς πάππους ἀπέπνιγον. 


μάλιστα δὲ ἐπῃνέθη καὶ ἠγαπήθη ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν σφόδρα, ἐπειδὴ διὰ 
τῶν αὐτοῦ δραμάτων ἐσπούδασε δεῖξαι τὴν πολιτείαν ᾿Αθηναίων ὡς 
ἐλευθέρα τέ ἐστι καὶ ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς τυράννου δουλαγωγουμένη, ἀλλ’ οἶδε 
ὅτι δημοκρατία ἐστὶ καὶ ἐλεύθερος dv ὁ δῆμος ἄρχει ἑαυτοῦ. τούτου οὖν 
χάριν ἐπῃνέθη καὶ ἐστεφανώθη θαλλῷ 3 τῆς ἱερᾶς ἐλαίας, ὃς νενόμισται 
ἰσότιμος χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ, εἰπὼν ἐκεῖνα τὰ ἐν τοῖς Βατράχοις περὶ τῶν 
ἀτίμων, 

τὸν ἱερὸν χορὸν δίκαιον πολλὰ χρηστὰ τῇ πόλει 

συμπαραινεῖν [line 686]. 
ὠνομάσθη δὲ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἐπειδὴ ἔνδοξον, τὸ μέτρον *, τὸ ᾿Αριστοφάνειον. 
οὕτως δὲ γέγονεν ἡ φήμη τοῦ ποιητοῦ ὡς καὶ παρὰ Πέρσαις διήκειν 
καὶ τὸν βασιλέα Περσῶν ὃ πυνθάνεσθαι map ὁποτέροις εἴη ὁ κωμῳδο- 
ποιός. φασὶ δὲ καὶ Πλάτωνα Διονυσίῳ τῷ τυράννῳ, βουληθέντι μαθεῖν 
τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείαν, πέμψαι τὴν ᾿Αριστοφάνους ποίησιν τὴν κατὰ 
Σωκράτους ἐν Νεφέλαις κατηγορίαν, καὶ συμβουλεῦσαι τὰ δράματα 


1 ἅττ᾽ ἔπαθον Aldus. ἅττ᾽ ὧν ἔπαθον V. 3.566 the Introduction to the Frogs. 
In the play itself it is ἅπαθον, and the ‘ That is, the anapaestic tetramete 
next line runs ἐπίσταμαι διὰ τὴν πέρυσι catalectic. 
κωμῳδίαν. 5 He 18 taking the jest in Ach. 646- 

2 πατέρας ἦγχον. πατέρας αὐτῶν ἦγχον 51 to be an actual statement of fact. 

V. Aldus, 
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αὐτοῦ ἀσκηθέντα μαθεῖν αὐτῶν τὴν πολιτείαν. ἐγένετο δὲ Kai αἴτιος 
ὥήλου τοῖς νέοις κωμικοῖς, λέγω δὴ Φιλήμονι καὶ Μενάνδρῳ. ψηφίσμα- 
τος γὰρ γενομένου χορηγικοῦ ! ὥστε μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμφδεῖν τινὰ ἔτι, καὶ 
τῶν χορηγῶν οὐκ ἀντεχόντων πρὸς τὸ χορηγεῖν καὶ παντάπασιν ἐκλε- 
λοιπυίας τῆς ὕλης τῶν κωμῳδιῶν διὰ τούτων αὐτῶν (αἴτιον γὰρ κωμῳ- 
δίας τὸ σκώπτειν τινάς), ἔγραψε κωμῳδίαν τινὰ 3, Κώκαλον, ἐν ᾧ εἰσάγει 
φθορὰν καὶ ἀναγνωρισμὸν καὶ τἄλλα πάντα ἃ ἐζήλωσε Μένανδρος. 
πάλιν δὲ ἐκλελοιπότος καὶ τοῦ χορηγεῖν, τὸν Πλοῦτον γράψας εἰς τὸ 
διαναπαύεσθαι τὰ σκηνικὰ πρόσωπα ἐπιγράφει χοροὺς 8, φθεγγόμενος ἐν 
ἐκείνοις ἃ καὶ ὁρῶμεν τοὺς νέους οὕτως ἐπιγράφοντας ζήλῳ ᾿Αριστοφά- 
νους. ἐν τούτῳ δὲ τῷ δράματι συνέστησε τῷ πλήθει τὸν υἱὸν Αραρότα, 
καὶ οὕτω μετήλλαξε τὸν βίον, παῖδας καταλιπὼν τρεῖς, Φίλιππον 
ὁμώνυμον τῷ πάππῳ καὶ Νικόστρατον καὶ ᾿Αραρότα, δὲ οὗ καὶ ἐδίδαξε 
τὸν Πλοῦτον. τινὲς δὲ δύο φασί, Φίλιππον καὶ ᾿Αραρότα, ὧν καὶ αὐτὸς 
ἐμνήσθη: 
τὴν γυναῖκα δὲ 
αἰσχύνομαι, τώ τ᾽ οὐ φρονοῦντε παιδίω, 

ἴσως αὐτοὺς λέγων. 

Ἔγραψε δὲ δράματα μδ΄, ὧν ἀντιλέγεται & ὡς οὐκ ὄντα αὐτοῦ. 
ἔστι δὲ ταῦτα Ποίησις Navayds Νῆσοι Νίοβις, & τινες εἶναι ἔφασαν 
᾿Αρχίππου. 


1 χορηγικοῦ. χορηγοῦ V. Aldus. 
2 κωμῳδίαν τινὰ. 


uttering some recognized cries, in the 


κωμῳδίας τινὰς V. orchestra. None of the emendations of 


Aldus. 

8 χοροὺς. χοροῦ V. Aldus. I suppose 
the writer to mean that, after the cessa- 
tion of the old choruses, he still kept up 
the name of the chorus, as dancing, and 


the reading of V. and Aldus are mine ; 
they appear to have been introduced 
silently, some by one editor and some 
by another. 
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IT}. 


᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ κωμῳδιοποιὸς φαλακρὸς ἦν, ὡς αὐτός φησιν Elphyp: 
ἐκωμῳδεῖτο δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ σκώπτειν μὲν Εὐριπίδην, μιμεῖσθαι 8 αὐτόν. 
Κρατῖνος 
σὺ δὲ τίς 2; κομψός τις ἔροιτο θεατὴς, 
ὑπολεπτολόγος, γνωμιδιώτης, Εὐριπιδαριστοφανίζων. 


καὶ αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐξομολογεῖται ΣΣκηνὰς Καταλαμβανούσαις" 


χρῶμαι γὰρ αὐτοῦ (φησὶ) τοῦ στόματος τῷ στρογγύλῳ, 
τοὺς νοῦς δ᾽ ἀγοραίους ἧττον 7} ᾽κεῖνος ποιῶ. 
᾿Αριστώνυμος δ᾽ ἐν Ηλίῳ 'Ριγοῦντι καὶ Yavvupiov ἐν Γέλωτι τετράδι 
+. ray , Ν Ἂν Eo 2, ὧν “ « QA 
φασὶν αὐτὸν γενέσθαι, διὸ τὸν βίον κατέτριψεν ἑτέροις πονῶν" of yap 
τετράδι γεννώμενοι πονοῦντες ἄλλοις καρποῦσθαι παρέχουσιν, ὡς καὶ 
Φιλόχορος ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ περὶ ἡμερῶν ἱστορεῖ" 
φασὶ γεννηθῆναι. 


ταύτῃ δὲ καὶ Ἡρακλῆ 
τρεῖς δ᾽ ἔσχεν υἱοὺς, Φίλιππον τὸν τοῖς Εὐβούλου 
δράμασιν ἀγωνισάμενον, καὶ ᾿Αραρότα ἰδίοις τε καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς δράμασι 
διηγωνισαμένον, καὶ τρίτον ὃν ᾿Απολλόδωρος μὲν Νικόστρατον καλεῖ, οἱ 


δὲ περὶ Δικαίαρχον Φιλέταιρον. 


Θεογένης ὃ ἐν τῷ περὶ Αἰγίνης. 
Εἰρήνης κολοσσικὸν ἐξῆρεν ἄγαλμα. 


Νίκαις. 


1 This account is taken from the Scho- 
lia on Plato’s Apology. The Scholiast 
obviously cherished a sort of good- 
natured grudge against Aristophanes, 
and amused himself by collecting all 
the instances he could find of a jest 
having been made at the expense of 
the poet who made a jest of Socrates. 
But there is no real malice in his 
remarks, and he has certainly pre- 
served for us several interesting details 
which we should not willingly have 
missed. 


κατεκλήρωσε δὲ καὶ τὴν Αἴγιναν, ὡς 


κωμφδεῖται δὲ ὅτι καὶ τὸ τῆς 
Εὔπολις Αὐτολύκῳ, Πλάτων 


2 σὺ δὲ τίς; Vulgo τίς δὲ σύ; 

8 Θεογένης. This writer is called 
Theogenes, as here, by the Scholiast on 
Pindar’s Third Nemean, line 21 Θεογένης 
δὲ ἐν τῷ περὶ Αἰγίνης οὕτω γράφει ; but by 
Tzetzes at Lycophron’s Cassandra, line 
176 he is called Theagenes, Θεαγένης 
δὲ ὁ ‘Ioroptxds ἐν τῷ περὶ Αἰγίνης φησίν. 
The two names are frequently inter- 
changed. This passage is of some im- 
portance in determining the person 
to whom reference is made in Achar- 
nians 658, 654. 


x APISTOGANOTS BIOI 


Ath. 


᾿Αριστοφάνης ‘Pédios ἤτοι Λίνδιος (of & Αἰγύπτιον ἔφασαν, of δὲ 
Καμειρέα), θέσει δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖος (ἐπολιτογραφήθη γὰρ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς), 
κωμικὸς, υἱὸς Φιλίππον, γεγονὼς ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσι κατὰ τὴν pid’ ὀλυμπιάδα, 
εὑρετὴς τοῦ τετραμέτρου καὶ ὀκταμέτρου, παῖδας σχὼν ᾿Αραρότα, 
Φίλιππον, Φιλέταιρον, κωμικούς. τινὲς δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ ἀπόδουλον ἱστορή- 
δράματα δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μδ΄ 3. ἅπερ δὲ πεπράχαμεν 8 ᾿Αριστοφά- 
νους δράματα, ταῦτα, ᾿Αχαρνεῖς, Βάτραχοι, Εἰρήνη, ᾿Εκκλησιάζφουσαι, 
Θεσμοφοριάζφουσαι, ‘Immeis, Λυσιστράτη, Νεφέλαι, "Oprides, Πλοῦτος, 


Σφῆκες. 


Κασιν. 


IV 4, 


᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ κωμῳδιοποιὸς γένει μὲν ἦν ᾿Αθηναῖος, πατρὸς δὲ 
Φιλίππου, μητρὸς δὲ Ζηνοδώρας, τὸν δὲ δῆμον Κυδαθηναῖος, Πανδιονίδος 
φυλῆς. 


1 This life is from the Lexicon of 


΄ . ἃ ᾽ ‘ x 3 4 | awe a 2 , a 
πάνυ δὲ ὧν εὐφυὴς καὶ ἀγχίνους, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἐν νέᾳ κομιδῆ 


vimus. ΤῊ my opinion it is equivalent 


Suidas, and is by no means a favourable 
specimen of his biographies. 

2 μδ΄, The First and Third Lives give 
forty-four as the number of Comedies 
written by Aristophanes; the Fourth 
and the Fifth say fifty-four. But the 
smaller number is universally accepted, 
and agrees very closely with the known 
names of his plays. And of these 
forty-four, four were supposed to be 
spurious. See Life I. 

8 πεπράχαμεν. The meaning of this 
word is not clear. Kuster proposed to 
alter it to εὑρήκαμεν. Hemsterhuys (as 
the name Hemsterhuis is commonly 
written in English) translated it tracta- 


to our word published, and means that 
Suidas put out a MS. containing these 
eleven plays. These are the very eleven 
plays which have come down to us; 
and I suspect that our knowledge of 
Aristophanes rests upon this MS. of 
Suidas. The date of Suidas is unknown; 
and it is quite possible, though perhaps 
not very likely, that our Ravenna MS. 
is in the handwriting of Suidas or his 
assistants. ᾿ 

‘ This life is written by Thomas 
Magister. Of the Platonic epigram 
with which it concludes, I ventured to 
prefix to the Introduction to the Eccle- 
siazusae the following translation :— 


The Graces sought a heavenly shrine which ne’er 
Shall come to nought, 

And in thy soul, Immortal Poet, found 
The shrine they sought. 


7 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ ΒΙΟΙ xi 


τῇ ἡλικίᾳ εὐδοκίμησεν ἐν κωμῳδίαις, ds οὐ μόνον τοὺς κατ᾽ αὐτὸν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τοὺς πρὸ αὐτοῦ ὑπερᾶραι' μᾶλλον δ᾽ οὐδὲ τοῖς ἐπιγιγνομένοις 
παρῆκεν ὑπερβολὴν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτους μετὰ πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος 
παρῆλθεν. οὔκουν ἀνεφάνη τις ὕστερον ᾿Αριστοφάνει παραπλήσιος. 
διὰ τοῦτο καὶ παρὰ τοῖς βασκάνοις αὐτοῖς ἀξιοῦται θαύματος. δρά- 
ματα δὲ & πρὸς τοῖς ν΄ γέγραφεν, ἅπαντα εὐμουσίας καὶ χάριτος ᾿Αττικῆς 
μεστὰ καὶ πείθοντα τοὺς ἀκούοντας θαυμάζειν τε καὶ κροτεῖν. οὕτω 
δὲ τοῦ τῆς πολιτείας συμφέροντος ἐποιεῖτο λόγον, ὧς μηδένα τῶν ἐπὶ 
τῆς λαμπρᾶς τύχης οὐδέποτε ἀποσχέσθαι τοῦ σκώπτειν, εἰ ἀδικοῦντος 
ἤσθετο' ὅθεν καὶ τὴν παρρησίαν αὐτοῦ δεδιότες οἱ τοιοῦτοι μετρίους 
σφᾶς αὐτοὺς παρεῖχον ἀεὶ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ λυσιτελοῦντας. ἔσχε δὲ γ' υἱοὺς, 
Φίλιππον, Νικόστρατον καὶ ᾿Αραρότα. ἀποθανόντα δ' οὕτω Πλάτων 
ἐτίμησεν ἐν ἐπιγράμματι ἡρωελεγείῳ" 


αἱ Χάριτες, τέμενός τι λαβεῖν ὅπερ οὐχὶ πεσεῖται 
Cytodcat, ψυχὴν εὗρον ᾿Αριστοφάνους. 


γι 


᾿Αριστοφάνης Φιλίππου ᾿Αθηναῖος, μακρολογώτατος ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ 
εὐφυΐᾳ πάντας ὑπεραίρων, ζηλῶν δὲ Εὐριπίδην, τοῖς δὲ μέλεσι λεπτότε- 
ρος. ἐδίδαξε δὲ πρῶτος ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Διοτίμου διὰ Καλλιστράτου. τὰς 
μὲν γὰρ πολιτικὰς τούτῳ φασὶν αὐτὸν διδόναι, τὰ δὲ κατ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδου 
καὶ Σωκράτους Φιλωνίδῃ. διὰ δὲ τοῦτο νομισθεὶς ἀγαθὸς ποιητὴς τοὺς 
λοιποὺς ἐπιγραφόμενος ἐνίκα. ἔπειτα τῷ υἱῷ ἐδίδου τὰ δράματα, ὄντα 
τὸν ἀριθμὸν νδ΄ ὧν νόθα &. 

1 This is extracted from the article The chief emendation ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Διο- 


περὶ κωμῳδίας (in the Prolegomena of τίμου for ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Φιλοτίμου is due to 
Aldus), as emended by various scholars. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici anno 427 B.c. 


ARISTOPHANES 


TO HIS READERS 


All evil thoughts and profane be still; far hence, far hence from our choirs depart 
Who knows not well what the Mystics tell, or is not holy and pure of heart. 
Frogs 354, 355. : 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


on Mr. Rogers’s edition of Aristophanes 


+ 


“All lovers of Aristophanes will welcome the appearance of another volume 
from Mr. Rogers.’—Classical Review. 


“It is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid 
labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem to have waded through 
all the commentators, but he has brought to bear upon them a knowledge 
of the world and a sense of literature which commentators have not always 
possessed. As for his metrical version, it is delightfully musical and idiomatic, 
“πε the choruses go sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.” —Saturday 

eview. 

“Mr. Rogers occupies a unique position among commentators of Aristo- 
phanes, and the news of his increased leisure leads us to hope that he will be 
able to complete his translation and commentary, a model for scholars at home 
and abroad. In a play like the Ecclestazusae our western ideas make translation 
particularly difficult. Each stumbling-block Mr. Rogers has surmounted with 
admirable tact and spirit, two qualities not often combined. The real poetry of 
some of the Aristophanic lyrics has been admirably preserved, while the cut 
and thrust of the dialogue is as sharp and neat as English allows, Mr. Rogers’s 
critical powers are also remarkable.” —A thenaeum. 


‘¢ The editorial work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and con- 
vincing; and the translation is fascinating. Mr. Rogers has far more than 
a scholarly knack of translation; he has a remarkable gift, a power of idiom 
which would as certainly have appealed to Aristophanes, as it commands the 
admiration of scholars to-day. The English version is not only a delightful 
companion to the scholar; it is highly entertaining in itself.’—Athenaeum. 


“Of Mr. Rogers's translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to speak too 
highly. In the first place, it is the work of a scholar; in the second, it belongs 
not merely to scholarship but to literature as well. It is impossible to turn 
to a single page that has not its happy touch, its fertile invention; and the 
accuracy wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the changing metres of the Greek 
poet is amazing.”—Spectator. 

“ All scholars, and many who do not claim so lofty a title, will join in the 
hope that nothing may prevent or unduly retard the accomplishment of 
Mr. Rogers’s undertaking. For in many ways this edition 15 unique in 
character, whether we examine the translation or the commentary. The 
Greek text is printed on the opposite fie to the English, which follows the 
original with singular faithfulness. His commentary is, like his translation, 
‘breezy.’ It is always interesting and fresh, often convincing: and if it is apt 
to stray at times into digressions, there is always information and entertainment 
to be derived from it.”— Times. 

“This is indeed a most valuable edition of the great comic poet. The 
scholar, the man who merely likes to keep up his classics, and even the man who 
has noclassics to keep up, can all meet upon the common ground of Mr. Rogers’s 
fruitful revision of the text, his luminous and painstaking introduction, and the 
Attic grace and lightness of his English renderings.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Αἱ last we are likely to get an edition worthy of the supreme comedian. 
For here we have a carefully collated text, scholarly notes of explanation, 
introductions on the history of the Plays, their subjects and metres; and above 
all, an admirable English translation reproducing for English readers the true 
spirit of the Athenian in all its moods. Mr. Rogers may also be said to be 


doing for Aristophanes what Jowett did for Plato. No scholar could have 
a higher aim or finer reward. Like Jowett, he has lived himself into his 
subject and seems to speak with the mouth of his master.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Every student of Greek, old and young, will give a hearty welcome to the 
latest fruit of Mr. Rogers’s brilliant scholarship and dainty wit. It is hard to 
find lines which move one to anything but lively admiration. The Commentary 
0 a masterly example of how a beautiful poem should be handled.”—Manchester 

uardian. 


“Mr. Rogers has here fine scope for his great skill in versification, and his 
excellent scholarship; and the Greekless reader will nowhere get so near 
to Aristophanes. Walsh has not the same literary skill, and Frere makes far 
too free with the original. Mr. Rogers’s lyrics are capital.”— Pilot. 

“Mr. Rogers’s commentary is excellently well done, and embodies 
suggestions and interpretations, which show him to be a fine scholar, clear- 
headed, and original.” —Speaker. 

“ Mr. Rogers’s lyrics are quite a triumph. He has a delicate ear for rhythm, 
an inexhaustible fund of rhyme, genuine humour, and a knack of vigorous 
phrasing. The great merit of his lyrics is that their rhythm is unmistakeable, 
and not in the least monotonous; he seems often to have the lilt of some 
popular song in his mind. He is quite as skilful as Gilbert in his light songs, 
and has wider range.” — Guardian. 

“An adequate and altogether admirable presentation of a classic in modern 
dress. The volume will find its rest on the handy shelf of every scholar who 
is lucky enough to acquire it.”—Academy. 
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